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At the feet of the Masters 


FOREWORD 


yTHAcoras called ‘three’ the perfect number—expressive 

of beginning, middle and end. The concept of Trinity is 
common to most religions. The Christians have the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost. The Hindus have the Brahma, 
Vishnu and Mahe. The Buddhists have Buddha, His Order, and 
the Law. The Jainas’ Holy Trinity consists of Right Belief, 
Right Knowledge and the Right Conduct. If we have to 
anthropomorphize abstract virtues, we have had in modern 
times the three Ascended Masters—Barrister Jugmander Lal, 
Brahmchari Sital Pershad and Pandit Ajit Prasada. Between 
them, they exhausted all possibilities of translation and inter- 
pretation of the Sacred Scriptures. It is not possible for a lay- 
man to go through all that copia verborum in a lifetime. This 
volume is an attempt to put the wisdom of the Ancients in a 
nutshell. 


I am grateful to Shri Gyan Chand Jain of Lucknow Kirana 
Company for financing the printing of this work. But for his 
assistance, it would not have been possible to publish these 
Prefaces to the Sacred Books of the Jains. 


Lake Terrace, , 
Calcutta 29, K. B. Jinpau 


July 1, 1958 
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The Prefaces 


1. DRAVYA SAMGRAHA 


Amono the ancient royal dynasties of India, the Gangas of the West 
were devoted followers of Jainism. There is a tradition that a Jaina Acharya, 
named Simhanandi, belonging to the Nandigana, helped Sivamara, the 
first king of the Ganga dynasty, to rise to the throne. In one inscription 
we find a mention of the fact that Sivamara Kongunivarma was the disciple 
of Simhanandi, and in another that the race of the Gangas prospered through 
the sage Simhanandi. It is therefore no wonder that we shall find in Jaina 
works verses to the effect that the Ganga kings worship the feet of Simhanandi 
or that a dynasty which owed its origin to the help of a Jaina Acharya should 
be staunch to the Jaina religion. There are records which establish beyond 
doubt that the kings of the Ganga dynasty were the promoters and pro- 
tectors of Jainism. Numerous inscriptions, dating from the fourth to the 
twelfth century a. D., testify to the building of Jaina temples, consecration 
of Jaina images of worship, hollowing out caves for Jaina ascetics and grants 
to Jaina Acharyas by the rulers of the Ganga dynasty. 

In this dynasty there was a king, named Marasimha II, mentioned in 
the inscriptions as Dharma-Maharajadhiraja Satyavakya Kongunivarma 
Parmanadi Marasimha. The reign of this king was conspicuous by great 
and decisive victories over the Cheras, the Cholas, the Pandyas and the 
Pallavas of the Nolambadi country. The most notable success of Marasimha 
II against his enemies was that against Vajjaladeva, and his most terrible 
fights were fought at Gontr and Uchchangi. Faithful to the doctrines of 
Jainism, this great king, after a glorious reign, abdicated his throne and 
gave up his life by a three days’ fast, in the presence of his spiritual preceptor, 
the great Ajitasena, at Bankapur, in the Dharwar district. The epitaph of 
Marasimha II is contained in the inscription engraved on the four sides of 
the base of the pillar known as Kfige Brahmadeya Khambha, near the 
entrance to the temples on Chandragiri hill, at Sravana Belgola (Mysore). 
Though this inscription is without date, the year of the death of Marasimha 
II is inferred from another inscription to be 975 a. v. 

Chamunda Raya or Chamunda Raja was the worthy minister of this great 
king. It is the heroism of this minister that enabled Marasimha II to win 
his great battles against Vajjala and those fought at Gonur and Uchchangi. 
In an inscription at Sravana Belgola, we have an eulogy of Chamunda Raya 
in the following terms : is 

Chamunda Raja, the sun adorning like a jewel the head of the casterd 
mountain of the Brahma-ksatra race, the moon increasing by the rays of fame ~ 
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the waters of the Brahma-ksatra race, a jewel in the garland sprung from the 
mountain containing the mine of the Brahma-ksatra race, and a fierce wind to 
raise the fire of the Brahma-ksatra race, was born. 


‘Where the array of the enemy was broken like that of a herd of deer before a 
pursuing elephant, when at the order of king Indra he raised his arm to conquer 


Vaijaladeva, of terrible power, like the ocean disturbed at the end of age. 

He who was thus praised by his lord in the fight with the king of Nolambas : 
“Which king among my foes will not fall as food to the black snake of my arrow, 
when you sitting always in the front of the bravest heroes—an elephant by whose 
tusks, resembling a thunderbolt, the rock of the temples of the elephants of the 
enemy are split,—are present ?” 

Who fiercely roared thus in the fight with king Rana-simha, “O king 
‘Jagadckavira ! By our prowess I can conquer in a moment (an enemy), even 
if he be Ravana, his city Lanka, the citadel Trikiita, and the moat the briny 
cea” 

To whom the celestial damsels bestowed the blessing—“We were thirsted 
in many battles of this hero by our eagerness to embrace his neck, but now we 
have been satiated with the water of the edge of his sword. O victor of Rana- 
ranga-simha ! Live to the end of age.”” 

‘Who, formerly frustrated the desire of king Chaladanka-ganga, who wished 
to snatch by power of arms the fortune of the empire of the Gangas, and who 
satisfied the desire of the Raksasas, who were eager to drink blood, by holding 
the blood of his brave enemies in skulls of heroes resembling cups made of jewels. 

The above inscription is Chamunda Raja’s own information about him- 
self, But the greater part of this inscription seems to have been lost. “Heggade 
Kanna, in order to have only two-and-a-half lines inscribed regarding — 
himself, appears to have caused three sides of Chamunda Raya’s original - 
inscription to be entirely effaced, leaving only the one side,”* a translation — 
of which we have given above. : 

“Chamunda Raya composed a work called Chdmunda Rdya Purdna, 
containing an epitome of the history of the 24 Tirthankaras, and at the 
end its date is given as Saka 900, the year 978, a.p.”"{ The statements 
found in the verses of the inscription quoted above “accord with 
those given in the Chdmunda Réya Purana. It is there said, in the opening | 





chapter, that his lord was the Ganga-kula-chud4mani Jagadekavira 
Nolambakulantaka-deva; and that he was born in the Brahma-ksatra 
vaméfa. In the concluding chapter it is said that he was the disciple of Ajita- 
sena; also that in the Krita Yuga he was Sanmukha, in the Treta Yuga 
Rama, in the Dvapara Yuga Gandivi, and in the Kali Yuga Vira-martanda. 
The origin of his various titles is then related. From this defeat of Vajjala~ 
deva, in the Khedaga war, he obtained the title Samara-Dhurandhara 
from the valour he displayed on the plains of Gonur in the Nolamba war, 
the title Vira-martanda; from his fight in the fort of Uchchangi, the title 
Rana-ranga-simha; from his killing Tribhuvana Vira and others, in the fort 
of Bagalfr and enabling Govinda to enter it, the title of Vairikula-kdladanda; 
from his defeat of Raja and others in the fort of king Kama, the title of 
, Lewis Set at Sravana Belgola.’ Introduction, page 33- x a1 : 
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Bhuja-vikrama; from his killing his younger brother, Naga-varmma, on 
account of his hatred, the title of Chhaladanka Ganga; from his killing the 
Ganga warrior (bhata) Mudu Rachayya, the titles of Samara-parasurdma 
and Pratipak$a-raksasa; from his destroying the fort of the warrior (bhata) 
Vira, the title of Bhata-méri; from upholding the brave qualities of himself 
and others, the title of Gunavam Kdva; from his virtue, liberality etc., the 
title of Samyaktva-ratndkara; from his not coveting the wealth or wives of 
others, the title of Sauchdbharana; from his never telling an untruth even in 
jest, the title of Satya-yudhisthira; from his being the head of the bravest, the 
title of Subhata-chiddmani, Finally, in his composition, he calls himself 
Kavijana-sekhara, the head of the poets. 

Of most of these allusions we have no other information; but it is remark- 
able that among so many distinghished actions no mention is made of a 
single work of religious merit... .On the contrary, there is little more than 
a record of warfare and bloodshed from beginning to end.”* 

But there are authentic records to show that with the advance of his 
age, Chamunda Raja devoted himself mostly to religion, under his spiritual 
teacher Ajitasena, and became immortal as one of the greatest promoters 
of Jaina religion, by erecting the colossal images of GomateSvara and 
Neminatha in Vindhyagiri and Chandragiri at Sravana Belgola (Mysore) 
and devoting the greater part of his wealth to the-maintenance of worship 
of these images. 

After the death of Marasimha II of the Ganga dynasty, Panchaladeva, 
fully known as Dharma-mahardjadhiraja Satyavakya Kongunivarma 
Panchaladeva, ascended the throne. He was succeeded by king R&cha- 
malla or Rajamalla II, fully known as Dharma-mahérajadhiraja Satya- 
vakya Kongunivarma Parmanadi Rachamalla. Chamunda Raja was also 
the minister of Rachamalla or RAjamalla II. In one inscription we read 
“Raya (i e., Chamunda Raya), the excellent minister of the king Rachamalla” 
and in another “Chamunda Raya, second in glory to king Rachamalla.”” 
In a Jaina work, named Vahuvali-Charitra, we find that there was a king 
named Rajamalla, the worshipper at the feet of the sage Simhanandi. 
Chamunda Bhupa (or Raja) was his minister. In a manuscript we read 
“Chamunda Raya, having the titles of Ranaranga-malla, Asahya-pardkrama, 
Guna-ratna-bhitéana,  Samyaktoa-ratna-nilaya etc., the Makdmdlya (highest 
minister) of RAjamalla of the Ganga dynasty, graced by the great sage 
Simhanandi” nts a 

Before we proceed to describe the images and buildings established by 
Chamunda Raya, it will be better to give a brief description of the places 
which bear these monuments of piety and which have now become some 
of the holiest places of pilgrimage resorted to by the Jainas. -* 

Sravana Belgola or Belgola of the Sramanas (Jainas) is a village in! the 


* Lewis Rice— Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola,’ Introduction, page 34. 
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Channarayapatna Taluq of the Hassan district in Mysore. The word 
‘Sravana’ is used before Belgola to distinguish it from two other Belgolas 
which are known as Hale Belgola and Kodi Belgola. Belgola in Canarese 
indicates “white lake;’? and in many inscriptions we have references to 
“Dhavala-sarovara,” “Dhavala-sarasa” and “Svyeta-sarovara,” all signify- 
ing the “white lake;’’ and the place must have derived this name from the 
beautiful lake situated on the spot. There are two hills, one on the north 
and the other on the south of the village, which are respectively known 
as Chandragiri and Vindhyagiri, on which there are temples and images 
established by the Jainas and numerous inscriptions throwing a flood of 
light on the ancient history of this faith, Chandragiri according to a tradition 
derives its name from Chandragupta, who followed his spiritual teacher 
Bhadrabahu, when the latter with twelve thousand disciples, at the approach 
of a terrible famine, left Pataliputra and moved towards the south. It was on 
Chandragiri that Bhadrabahu left his mortal body, and in his last moments 
there was only one disciple, the aboye mentioned Chandragupta, who 
was present. If we accept the tradition of the Jainas we shall have to come 
to the conclusion that this Chandragupta, the disciple of the sage Bhadra- 
bahu, was none other than the celebrated Maurya emperor of the same 
name, 

It was on Chandragiri that Chamunda Raya erected a magnificent temple 
containing the image of the twenty-second Jaina Tirthankara, Neminatha. 
Subsequently, the upper storey of the building was added by the son of 
Chimunda Raya and an image of the twenty-third Tirthankara, 
Parfvanatha, was placed in it, Both these storeys were built in the tenth 
century A.D. and give a fine idea of the beautiful architecture of that age. 

On Vindhyagiri, Chamunda Raya erected a colossal image of Vahuvali 
or Bhujabali, more commonly known as Gommat Svami or Gommatesvara. 
Later on, imitating Chamunda Raya, the chief Vira-Pandya erected 
another statue of Gommatesvara at Karkala (South Canara) in 1432 A.D. 3 
and afterwards a similar figure of Gommategvara was established by the 
chief Timmaraja at Yenur (South Canara) in 1604 a.v. 

These “colossal monolithic nude Jain statues......are among the wonders 
of the world.’’** These are “undoubtedly the most remarkable of the Jain 
statues and the largest free-standing statues in Asia......All three being set 
on the top of eminences, are visible for miles around, and, in spite of their 
formalism, command respectful attention by their enormous mass and 
expression of dignified serenity. The biggest, that at Sravana Belgola, stands 
about 56 feet in height, with a width of 13 feet across the hips, and is cut 
out of a solid block of gneiss, apparently wrought in situ. That at Karkala, 
of the same material, but some 15 feet less in height, is estimated td’weigh 
80 tons. The smallest of the giants, that at Yenur, is 35 feet high.(The three 





* Imperial Gazetteer of India, page 121. 
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images are almost identical, but the one at Yenur has the ‘special peculiarity 
of the cheeks being dimpled, with a deep grave smile;’ which is considered 
to detract from the impressive effect. The extreme conventionalism of 
Jain art is well-illustrated by the fact that, whereas all the three colossi are 
substantially identical, save for the smile at Yenur, the dates vary widely.”’* 

The image erected by Chamunda Raya “is not only the most ancient 
in date and considerably the highest of the three, but from its striking 
position on the top of the very steep hill and the consequently greater 
difficulty involved in its execution, is by far the most interesting. The image 
is made and stands erect facing the north......The figure has no support 
above the thighs. Up to that point it is represented as surrounded by ant- 
hills, from which emerge serpents: a climbing plant twines itself round 
both legs and both arms, terminating at the upper part of the arm in a 
cluster of fruit or berries, The pedestal on which the fect stand is carved to 
represent an open lotus.”’t 

There are inscriptions on the slabs near the right and left foot of the 
image of Gommatesvara at Sravana Belgola. The inscription on the right- 
hand slab is as follows : 

Sri-Chamundarajam madisidam; 

Sri-Chamundarajan °Se° Yv °v° ittan; 

Sri-Gamgaraja suttalayavam miadisida; 

“The alphabet and language of the first and third lines are Canarese. 
The second line is a Tamil translation of line 1, and consists of two words, 
of which the first is written in the Grantha and the second in the Vatteluttu 
alphabet. The first two lines record that Chamunda Raja caused to be made 
the image, at the foot of which the inscription is engraved, and the third 
line that Gamgaraja caused to be made the buildings which surround the 
image.”’t 

The inscription on the slab on the left-hand is as follows : 

Sri-Chamundarajem karaviyalem 

Sri-Gamgaraje suttale karaviyale; 

“The alphabet is Nagari, and the language is Marathi......The Marathi 
Janguage was perhaps adopted for the benefit of Jain pilgrims from the 
Maratha country.”’t 

From the identical type used in both the lines, the inscription on the 
left hand slab is supposed to be engraved during the reign of Ganga Raja, 
when he erected the building round the image of GommateSvara esta- 
blished by Chamunda Raya. It is all the more probable, as the inscription 
on the left is nothing but a repetition of that on the right in a different 
language. 


* Vincent Smith—‘A Hist of Fine Art in India & Ceylon’, page 268. 

4 Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. I, Introduction, page 29. 

3B, Hultesch—Inseriptions on the Three Jain Colosi of Southem India’ (1 
Indica, Vol. VIT, pages 108-109). 
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Ganga Raja was the minister of Visnuvardhana, a king of the Hoysala 
dynasty, who ruled in the 12th century a.p. In an inscription dated about 
1160 a.v., we find the praise of Ganga Raja and Chamunda Raya, together 
with that of Hulla, as follows : 

“Tf it be asked who in the beginning were firm promoters of the Jina 
doctrine (i.e. in Sravana Belgola)—(they were) Raya, the minister of king 
RaAchamalla; after him, Ganga, the minister of king Visnu, and after him, 
Hulla, the minister of king Nrsimhadeva: if any others could claim as 
much, would they not be mentioned ?””* 

Besides the inscription at the foot of the image announcing that Chamunda 
Raya established the same, we find reference to this in another inscription, 
dated about 1180 a.p., in the following manner : 

“Combining in himself wisdom, religion, glory, high character and valour, 
the moon of the Ganga race was Rachamalla, fan.ed in all the world. That 
king’s second in glory (his minister Chamunda Raya), equal to Manu, — 
was it not he that-had this Gommata made by his own effort ?”+ 

The three statues represent VAahuvali or Bhujavali, also known as 
Gommategvara, who was the son of Adijina Risabhanatha, the first 
Tirthankara of the Jains. Risabhadeva, according to tradition, was a king, 
and had two wives, Nanda (some say Sumangala) and Sunanda. Nanda — 
or Sumangala gave birth to the twins, Bharata and Brahmi, a boy and a 
girl, the former of whom was placed on the throne by Risabhadeva, when he — 
retired to seek absolute knowledge. Vahuvali and his sister Sundari, were 
born of Sunanda, and the former ascended the throne of Taksa-sila (modern 
Taxila), when his father distributed his kingdom among his sons. Bharata had 
possession of a wonderful Chakra (discus), which could not be withstood by 
any warrior in fight. With the help of this Chakra, Bharata conquered the 
earth and retruned to his capital. But the discus would not enter the capital 
(or, according to another account, the armoury). Bharata then took this 
as a sign that there was still another territory on earth which had not been 
conquered by him, and, after reflection, came to the conclusion that there — 
was only the kingdom of Taksa-sila, ruled by his brother Bhujavali, which 
had not been subdued by him. Bharata then declared war on his brother 
Bhujavali, and in the terrible fight that followed, Bhujavali was victorious. — 
Even the discus of Bharata could do no harm to Bhujavali. But Bhujavali, 
though victorious, suddenly became lost in meditation, thinking of the — 
vanity of this world, Bharata made obeisance to Bhujavali and returned to 
his place; but Bhujavali went to the summit of Kailaéa mountain, remained 7 
standing there (or, according to another account, stood on the very field 


* Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. II, Introduction, 34. Hulla was the 
Narasimha I, of the Hoysala dynasty, who ruled in the 12th century A.D. i 
+ Epigraphia Carnatiea, Vol. IL’ page 134. The line speaking of the construetiod. Bt the 


image "are et meet are ae arte tea Sa Sad AAP” 
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of battle) in a statuesque posture for one year and “the creepers, wreathing 
round the boughs of the trees on the bank clung to his neck and crowned 
his head with their canopy and the blades of kusa-grass grew between his 
feet, and he became in appearance like an ant-hill.”’* Subsequently, Bhuja- 
vali obtained absolute knowledge and became one of the Kevalis. 

In an inscription, however, we read that Puru was the father of Vahuvali 
or Bhujavali and Bharata. Then the inscription goes on to say that “Bharata, 
the son of Puru Deva, surrounded by all the kings conquered by him, 
erected in glee an image, representing the victorious Vahuvali Kevali, 
which was 525 bows in height, near Podanapura. After a long time, in- 
numberable Kukkuta-sarpa (dragons having the body of a fowl and the 
head and neck of a snake), terrifying the world, grew up in the place 
surrounding (the image of) that Jina, for which the image became known as 
KukkuteSvara.’’} 

In the light of these traditions, we shall be able to understand the signi- 
ficance of the sculptured anthills, from which serpents are issuing, and the 
climbing plant which twines round the legs and arms of the images of 
GommateSvara at Sravana Belgola, Karkala and Yenur. “These details 
are identical in all three, and supposed to represent so rigid and complete 
an absorption in penance that ant-hills had been raised around his feet and 
plants had grown over his body, without disturbing the profoundness of the 
ascetic’s abstraction from mundane affairs.” } 

The striry of the establishing of sites image of Gommatesvara by 
Chamunda Raya is thus described in a work, composed in Sanskrit verses, 
named Véhuvali Charitra : 

In the city of Madhura (now known as Madura) in the Dravida country 
there was a king, named RAjamalla, who encouraged the spread of Jaina tenets, 
and was the worshipper of Simhanandi, belonging to the Desiya Gana. His 

‘ister was called Chimunda Raja. One day, when the king sat with his 
minister in the royal‘court, a travelling merchant came there and told them 
that in the north there is a town called Paudanapuri, where there is an image of 
Vahuvali, also called Gommata, established by Bharata. Hearing this, the 
devout Chamunda Raja resolved to visit theshrine of the image, and going home 
narrated the tale to his mother, Kalika Devi whereupon she also wished to go 
with him to thatsacred spot. Chamunda RAja then went to his spiritual preceptor, 
Ajitasena, who revered Simhanandi and made a vow before the latter that he 
will not drink milk till he sees the image of Vahuvali. Accompanied by Nemi- 
chandra, his mother and numerous soldiers and attendants, Chamunda Raja 
started on his pilgrimage and reached the Vindhyagiri (in Sravana Belgola). 
In the night, the Jaina Goddess Kusméndi (the Yaksini attendant on 
Neminatha, the twenty-second Tirthankara) appeared in a dream to 
ChAmunda Raja, Nemichandra and Kalika, and told them that it was very 
difficult to go to Paudanapuri but on that very hill there is an image 
of Vahuvali, formerly established by Ravana, which will be visible if the hill a 









¥ The Katha-koja or Treasury of Stories, translated by C. H. ey, pgs 12.85 
+ Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. II, page 67, Inscription No. 85. 
Lewis Rice—‘Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola’. Introduction, page 33, 
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be cleft by a golden arrow. According to the dream, on the next morning, 
Chamunda Raja stood on the hill with his face towards the south and let loose 
a golden arrow from his bow. Immediately the mountain was cleft in twain, 
and an image of Vahuvali became visible. Chamunda Raja then established 
and consecrated the image and granted lands for the worship of this image. 
When king Rajamalla heard of this affair, he conferred the title of “Raya” 
on Chamunda Raja and granted further lands for the regular worship of the 


image. 

In a very recent work, named Réjdvalt-kathe written by Deva Chandra 
in the Kann4da language, the same story is repeated, with variations in 
details. It is there written that Chamunda Raya was a feudatory chief of 
king Rajamalla, His mother learnt from Adi-purana, when this work was 
being read to her, that in Podanpura there was an image of Vahuvali. 
Thereupon she set out with her son to see this image, but on her way on the 
hill where Bhadrabahu Svami died, she dreamt one night that Padmavatt 
appeared to her and said that there is an image of Vahuvali on that very 
hill, covered by stones, which was formerly worshipped by Rama, Ravana 
and Mandodari. On the next morning an arrow was shot and the image of 
Vahuvali became visible. 

Thus, in the legendary accounts of the Jains, we find that Chamunda 
Raja was not the person who caused the image to be made, but that there 
was already an image on the hill which he established and consecrated in 
the proper way. The high priest at Sravana Belgola had also stated, according 
to these traditions, that “in ancient times, an image was at this place, self 
formed from earth, under the shape of Gomat Tévara Svami which Ravana, 
the monarch of the RAksasas, worshipped to obtain happiness.” 

Chamunda Raja discovered it and “made the workmen cut it into a regular 
shape, with the utmost accuracy of proportion in all its parts; the several 
proportions of the body resembling the original likeness of Gomat igvara 
SvAmf in profound contemplation to obtain Moksa., He also caused several 
buildings to be constructed as temples and other edifices round the God (?). 
On their completion, he established the worship of the image......with great 
ceremony and devotion.”* In an extract taken from Sthala-purdna, we find 
the following. passage which agrees with the above story : 


Chamunda Raja......sct out with his family......with a view to visiting the God 
Gommateévara......at Padanapura and the 1,254 other gods scattered through- 
out the surrounding country. En route he came to Sravana Belgola Ksetra, 
having heard a good deal about the God Gommateévara.....He repaired the 
ruined temples and, among other ceremonies, had that of sprinkling the god. 
performed. He appointed Siddhantacharya as Guru of the Math to conduct 
the daily, monthly, annual and other processions. He established in the Math 
a Chattram where food, medicine and education were provided for pilgrims. 
‘He appointed men of his caste to receive with due respect the devotees and 
pilgrims of all three castes who should resort to the place from Delhi, Kaniakadui, 
Svitpura, Sudhapura, Papapuri, Champapuri, Sammida-giri, Ujjayanta-giti; 













* Historical and Legendary Account of Belliagola (Asiatic Researches, Vol. Ts Page 263),,, 
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‘Jayanagara, etc. For this purpose, certain villages......were made over to the 
temple. He fixed Sild-anas in the four directions......This endowment was 
maintained by his descendants for 109 years.* 

Now let us attempt to find out how far these statements to the effect that 
Chamunda Raya was merely the discoverer of the image of Gommatesvara 
at Sravana Belgola are true. The work, Bhujabali Charitra or Véhuvali 
Charitra, is composed in Sanskrit verses, and in it we find only a collection 
of traditions handed down from mouth to mouth, with variations arising 
from such a course. The date of the work cannot be definitely ascertained, 
but, from its style, it can be inferred that it was composed long after the 
establishment of the image of GommateSvara. Réjdvalikathe is “a compen- 
dium of Jaina history, legends and chronology, drawn up early in the present 
century for Deviramma, a lady of the Mysore royal family, by Devachandra 
of the Jaina establishment at Maleyur”.f This work also cannot, therefore, 
be called to be an authority for determining the question in hand, In 
Réjavalt-kathe and in Sthala-puréna, the authors made no attempt to be 
accurate on historical points, for the subject-matter in their hands was 
merely a collection of legends and fables. It is true that there are historical 
materials underlying these stories, but these should not be taken on trust 
as they are, but we should test the accuracy of the same by comparing these 
with other and more trustworthy records before we could accept them as 
matters of history. To mention one among many inaccuracies in Sthala- 
purdya, we may quote the line “Chamunda Raya, king of Daksina Madura 
and the descendant of Jaina Ksatri Pandu,’’} from which we shall under- 
stand how in the legendary accounts Chamunda Raya, the minister came 
to be described as the king of Madura. 

Further, if there had not been any contemporary and authentic records 
to prove who caused the image to be constructed, we might have doubted, 
on the basis of these traditionary accounts, that Chamunda Raya erected 
this statue. But, fortunately for us, there are records to prove that it was 
Chamunda Raya and no other who had the image of Gommatesvara 
constructed. 

First, there is the inscription which we have already quoted under the 
feet of the image in which it is distinctly stated that Chamunda Raya made 
the image. Next, in an inscription dated about 1180 A.p. we have seen 
that Chamunda Raya had this image made by his own effort. These are 
supported by a work named Gommata-séra, composed by Nemichandra, 
the preceptor and therefore contemporary of Chamunda Raja, in which 
‘we have the following verses : ; 


* Extract taken by Capt. I. S. F. Mackenzie (Indian Antiquary, Vol. IT, page 130). 
+ Lewis Rice—‘Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola’. Introduction, page 3 (1889). 
} Extract taken by Capt. Mackenzie (Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, page 130). Itimay also 

be mentioned that in the Paitdvali of Sena-gana, we have “Chamunda Raya, the Id 

of the Southern Tailanga and Karnataka, the crest jewel of the Ksatriya race, a resi 

of the city of Daksina Madhura, for whose awakening (of soul) the image of ‘Vahuvali 

Gommata Svami (was efficacious) and consecrated by Ajita-sena Bhattéraka,”” “a 
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Let the aphorisms consisting of the Gommata compendium, the Gommata 
Jina, on the summit of Gommata Hill and the Daksina (Southern) Kukkuta 
Jina constructed by Gommata Raya, be victorious. a 

Let that Gommata by whom the face of the image was constructed which was 


seen....by the gods......and sages, be victorious.* 
The image of GommateSvara caused the hill on which it was situated to 


be called Gommata hill, and Nemichandra uses the words “constructed 
(fafinfew) by Chamunda Raya”’. We have already mentioned that the ; 
(Southern) image of Gommatesvara, which was established by Bharata in 
Paudanapura, came to be known as Kukkutesvara, when dragons sprung 4 
up around it. The image established by Chamunda Raya came to be 
called the Southern Kukkuta Jina to distinguish it from the other one — 
which was in the north. Chamunda Raya, by having this image constructed q 
came to be called Gommata Raya. 

From these facts we have not the least doubt that it was Chamunda Raya 
who had this image constructed, For such a great act he himself came to 
be known as Gommata Raya, which would have been hardly possible, had 
it been the fact that he merely discovered the image. Nemichandra, the 
preceptor of Chamunda Raya, must have been present at the time of the 
establishment of this image (for even in Vahuvali Charitra we find that 
Nemichandra was present on this occasion), and consequently the words of 
Nemichandra, supported as they are by the inscription, must be accept : 
to be conclusive on this point. 

The reason why in the works like Véhuvali Charitra, Réjdvalikathe ete 
we find that Chamunda Raya was merely the discoverer of the image, may : 
probably be that the writers of these works desired to ascribe to the image _ 
a greater antiquity, causing the image to be considered an object of deeper 
veneration. F 

There is one more legend connected with the image of Gommatesvara 
which describes how the pride of Chamunda Raya for establishing such @ P 


figure was humbled. The story is as follows : 
Chamunda Raya, after having established the worship of this image, became , 
proud and elated, at placing this God by his own authority at so vast an expense 





of money and labour, Soon after this, when he performed in honour of the God 
the ceremony of Paichdmrita sndéna (or washing the image with five liquids— ; 
milk, curd, butter, honey and sugar), vast quantities of these things were 
expended in many hundred pots; but, through the wonderful power of the 
God, the liquor descended not lower thar’‘the navel, to check the pride and 
vanity of the worshipper. Chimunda Raya, not knowing the cause, was filled 
with grief that his intention was frustrated of cleaning the image completely with 
this ablution. While he was in this situation, the celestial nymph, Padmavatt, 
by order of the God, having transformed herself into the likeness of an aged 
poor woman, appeared, holding in her hand the five amritas in a Beliya Gola 
(or small silver pot) for washing the statue; and signified her intention! 0” 
Chamunda Raya, who laughed at the absurdity of this proposal, of accomps. 
lishing what it had not been in his power to effect. Out of curiosity, bower 
Yawn Gao =) 
* Gommata-sara, Karma-Kanda, verses 968 and 969, indi Sean 
a 
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he permitted her to attempt it; when, to the great surprise of the, beholders, 
she washed the image with the liquor brought in the little silver vase. Chamunda 
Raya, repenting his sinful arrogance, performed a second time, with profound 
respect, his ablution; on which they formerly wasted so much valuable liquids, 
and washed completely the body of the image. From that time this place is 
named after the silver vase (or Beliya Gola) which was held in Padmavati’s 
hand.* 

We shall now try to ascertain the probable date on which the image 
of Gommatesvara was erected by Chamunda Raya. We have already seen 
that Chamunda Raya was the minister of Marasimha II and Rachamalla 
or RAjamalla II. It was during the reign of Rajamalla that the tradition 
ascribes the establishment of the image of Gommatesvara. We have found 
that during the reign of Marasimha II, Chamunda Raya distinguished 
himself as a valiant warrior, and in an inscription in which he gives 
an account of himself he only makes mention of the victories which he had 
won. There is no mention of any religious work done by him, and had it 
been the fact that he erected the colossal image during the reign of 
Marasimha II, he must have mentioned the same, it being a monumental 
work which has immortalised his name. Marasimha II died in 975 a. D. 
Chamunda Raya, in his work, named Chémunda Rdya Purdna, gives a 
detailed account of all his exploits and mentions all his titles and how he 
derived the same, but there is not the slightest mention of the erection of the 
image of GommateSvara by him. At the end of this work the date of its 
completion is mentioned to be Saka 900 (978 a.p.). It must have been, 
therefore, after 978 a.p. and before the last year of the reign of Rachamalla 
or Rajamalla II that the image of Gommatesvara was erected. The reign 
of Rajamalla II ended in 984 a.v. We therefore come to limited period, 
viz., 978—984 a. D. within which the statue must have been established. 

There is a verse in Vahuvalt Charitra which purports to give the exact 
date of the establishment of the image. That verse is as follows : 


i.e, Sri Chamunda Raya established the image of Gomatesa in the city 
of Belgula, in Kumbha Lagna, on a Sunday, the fifth day of the bright 
lunar fortnight, in the month of Chaitra, in the praised year Vibbhava, 
in the Kalki age, known as 600, when the auspicious Mrigasira star was 
visible. 

If we accept that the date mentioned above is the true one, as it indicates 
an auspicious day on which such a great work might have been performed, 
‘we shall have to find out on what date in the years between 978 and 984 A.D, 





* Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX, page 266, em 
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(for we cannot go beyond this period, as has been already shown) was such 
a combination possible. We have carefully tested all the possible dates 
according to the methods adopted in astronomy and found out that on 
Sunday, the 2nd of April 980 a. p., there was Mrigasira Naksatra, and that 
from the previous day (the 20th Chaitra) there was Pafichami Tithi (Sukla 
Paksa) and that there was also Kumbha Lagna on Sunday. This, therefore, 
may be accepted to be the date on which Chamunda Raya established 
the image. 

But there is one point in the above verse which at first sight is in discrep- 
ancy with the accepted period derived from history. In the above verse, 
it is stated that in the Kalki age 600, in the praised year Vibhava, the statue 
of Gommatesvara was established. The Saka Samvat begins after 605 years 
and five months elapse from the Nirvana of Mahavira and the Kalki era 
begins 394 years and seven months after the Saka era, or, in other words, 
1000 years after the Viranirvana. The Kalki era therefore begins from 
472 a. p. The year 600 of the Kalki would therefore be 472+600=1072 
A. D., which does not accord at all with history, for Rachamalla II’s reign 
ended in 984 a. p. Further, even by astronomical calculation we find that 
the Pafichamf Tithi in Sukla Paksa in Chaitra of the Kalki year 600 falls on 
Friday, the 23rd Chaitra, a fact which is opposed to that laid down in the 
verse itself, viz., that the Sukla Pafichami in Chaitra was a Sunday in that 
year. 

It is, therefore, necessary to interpret “the Kalki era 600” as the sixth 
century of the Kalki. The Vibhava year should be the eighth in order, so 
that it may accord with historical facts. By “the Kalki era 600 in the praised 
year Vibhava,’’ therefore, we should mean the eighth year in the sixth 
century of the Kalki, viz., the year 508 of the Kalki era; and, if we accept 
this, it exactly accords with the year 980 a. p. and corresponds in every 
astronomical detail with the facts mentioned in the verse. 

There are, therefore, two courses open for us to adopt; first, to reject the 
verse contained in the Véhuvali Charitra as opposed to historical records, 
or to interpret it in the way we have done, so that it may accord with the 
data obtained from the inscriptions; and we think that the latter course 
would be the best to adopt. 


Il 


We shall now try to collect all available information about the author 
of Davoa-samgaha (Dravya-samgraha) or compendium of the substances. 
From the last verse of this work, it appears that it was composed by Muni 
Nemichandra. In Véhuoali Charitra we read that Nemichandra, belonging 
to the Desiya Gana, accompanied Chamunda RAya and his mother; - when 
they started to see the image of GommateSvara at Paudanapura. Further, % 
that Nemichandra also dreamt that there was an image of Gommateivara. ll 
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on the Vindhyagiri, and that Chamunda Raya, after establishing the image, 
offered villages yielding a revenue of ninety-six thousand coins at the feet 
of Nemichandra for the daily worship and festivals of Gommatesvara. 

That Nemichandra was revered by Chamunda Raya appears from a 
verse in an inscription dated about 1530 a. p., engraved in the enclosure 
of Padmavati temple in Nagar Taluq, Shimoga District, Mysore: 


ait aafa afr: | 

fants darioa-araata: 

ages caf aaa TH: | 
ive., “(Lhe author of) Trilokasdra and other (works)... .Nemichandra, 
the Saiddhantika Sarvabhauma (the Paramount Lord of those versed in 
the Siddhantas) shines in this world, his lotus-feet worshipped by Chamunda 
Raja.” Though a fragment of this verse is effaced, the meaning is quite 
clear. The Saiddhantika Sarvabhauma is a synonym of the epithet 
“Siddhanta-chakravartti,”’ generally applied to Nemichandra. 

Nemichandra himself, in his work entitled Gommatasdéra, has praised 
Gommata Raya or simply Raya which, as we have seen before, is but 
another name of Chamunda Raya. In the eulogistic verses, Nemichandra 
has mentioned that Ajitasena was the spiritual preceptor of Chamunda 
Raya, who erected the image of Gommatesvara. 

In the introduction to the commentary on Gommatasdra by Abhaya- 
chandra, we find that this work was composed according to the desire of 
Chamunda Raya, who wished to learn the exposition of substances as 
enumerated in the canonical works of the Jainas. In a very old illuminating 
manuscript of Trilokasdra, composed by Nemichandra, we have a picture 
representing Chamunda Raya, with several courtiers hearing the tenets 
of Jainism as expounded by Nemichandra. 

_  Nemichandra Siddhanta-chakravartti is the author of (1) Dravya- 
samgraha, (2) Gommatasara, (3) Labdhisara, (4) Ksapanasara and (5) 
Trilokasira. In Vahualt Charitra we have “Nemichandra, the author of 
Gommatasara, LabdhisAra and Trilokasara.’’ In the last verse of Dravya- 
samgraha, Nemichandra has mentioned his name. Similarly, from a verse in 
Gommataséra we know that it was composed by Nemichandra, It may be 
well to give a brief account of the works of Nemichandra at this place. 





il 


Gommataséra is so named, as it was composed for the reading of Chamunda 
Raya who, as we have already shown, was also known as Gommata Raya. 
This work is also known as Pajicha-samgraha (the compendium of} five 
things), the significance of which will be understood when we mention that 
in it the following five subjects have been thoroughly treated : (1) Bandha 
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(bondage), (2) Badhyamana (that which is bound), (3) Bandhasvami (that 
which binds), (4) Bandha-hetu (the cause of bondage) and (5) Bandha- 
bheda (the varieties of bondage). 

The work consists of 1705 verses in Prakrit, and is divided into two parts 
Jivakanda and Karmakanda, containing 733 and 972 verses respectively. 
In Jivakanda, there is an enumeration of Marganas, Gunasthanas, Jiva, 
Paryapti, Prana, Saiga and Upaydga. In Karmak4nda, there are nine 
sections, called Prakritisamutkirtana, Bandhodayasatva, Sattvasthanabhanga 
Trichilika, Sthanasamutkirtana, Pratyaya, Bhavachiilika, Trikarana- 
chiilika and Karma-sthiti-rachana. The eight varieties of Karma and the 
bondage of Karma, with respect to its Prakriti, Sthiti, Anubhaga and 
Pradefa, are also treated in detail. There are also various other subject 
connected with Karma which are elaborated in this part. To be brief, the” 
first part of Gommatasdra gives an idea of the natural characteristics of 
Jivas and the means and stages of their development, while the second part 
describes the obstacles producing bondage of Karma which must be removed, 
in order that Jivas might attain liberation. The advancement of the soul 
is the end which the author always keeps in view; and it is in this light that 
he has summarised the precepts of Jaina Acharyas on this point in 
Gommatasdra. The’ work, in very brief limits, comprises most of the 
important tenets of Jaina philosophy, and proceeds to lay down the ways 
and means to liberation, warning us against the hindrances and obstacles 
to the same. 

Chamunda Raya himself wrote a commentary on Gommatasdra in 
Canarese language, In the last verse of Gommatasdra there is a reference to 
the fact that Chamunda Raya wrote in the popular language a commentary, 
named Vira-mérttandi. (Gommatasara, Karmakinda, verse 972). One of 
the titles of Chamunda Raya being Viramarttanda, he named his commen- 
tary “Vira-marttandi,” meaning “composed by Vira-marttanda.’? This 
commentary of Chamunda Raya seems to have been lost, and we only have 
a reference to it in another commentary, named Kesavavarniyd Vritti by 
KeSavavarni, in the opening verse of which the author says: “I write the 
Vritti on Gommatasara from the Karnataka Vritti.”? There is another 
commentary on Gommatasira, named Mandaprabodhikd written by 
Abhayachandra. Following these commentaries, Todarmalla has written 
a commentary in the Hindi language which is widely read by the Jaina 
Pandits of the present day. 

Labdhiséra is a treatise on Labdhi, which literally means “attainment.” 
‘The sense in which it is used in Jaina philosophy is “the attainment of those 
things which will lead to perfect conduct.”’ Labdhi is said to be of five kinds: 
Ksayopasamika, Visuddhi, DeSana, Prayégya and Karana. The first four 
Kinds of Labdhi appear without distinction to Bhavya and Abhavya indi- 
viduals, but the fifth one appears only to.a Bhavya individual who is advanced 
towards perfect conduct. F 


——— ee 
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Ksapanasdra by Nemichandra should not be confounded with another 
work of the same name written by Madhavachandra, the latter being 
composed in Sanskrit prose and the former in Prakrit verse. The subject- 
matter of both these works is the same, for each of them treats of Bandha, 
Kasaya, Lesya, etc., and lays down the means by which Kasdyas may be 
removed. Ksapana literally means ‘destruction’ and Kyapanasdra deals 
with the destruction of Kasayas. 

This work may be considered to be a continuation of Labdhisdra, and 
both Labdhiséra and Ksapanasdra are so related to Gommataséra that 
these may be said to be a sequel to it, The number of verses in Jivakanda of 
Gommatasdra is 733, that in Karmakanda 972, that in Labdhisdra 380 
and that in Ksapanasdra 270. 

Trilokasdra contains a description of the three Lokas (regions of the 
universe). In it is found a description of the countries of the earth, with 
oceans, mountains etc., together with a description of the abodes of heavenly 
beings and the inmates of hell. The stars and planets, with their orbits, are 
described, and there is a mention how night and day are caused by the 
motion of the earth. Besides these, there are other subjects, such as the 
various kinds of measurements, methods of reckoning etc. 

There is a commentary on Trilokasdva, written by MAdhavachandra 
‘Traividya, in the introduction of which we find that the work was obviously 
written by Nemichandra for imparting knowledge to Chamunda Raya. 
It is curious to note, however, that at the end of the commentary, Madhava- 
chandra says that he himself wrote some verses which have been incorporated 
in this work, according to the instructions of his preceptor Nemichandra. 

We further hear that there is a work named Pratisthdpatha by Nemi- 
chandra, which was written in imitation of another work of the same name 
written by Indranandi, to whom Nemichandra makes obeisance in 
Gommatasdra. This work is said to consist of directions for the establishment 
and consecration of images. Pandit Javaharlal Sastri has written that he 
has seen an incomplete manuscript of this work. We are at present unable to 
give any further information about the same. 

In Gommatasdéra, we haye a mention of several sages to whom 
Nemichandra makes obeisance as his preceptors. These sages are 
Abhayanandi, Indranandi, Viranandi and Kanakanandi. There is an epic 
named Chandra-prabha Charitam composed by Viranandi, at the end of 
which it is written that Viranandi was the disciple of Abhayanandi and 
that Abhayanandi was the disciple of Gunanandi. In Gommataséra itself 
we find that Kanakanandi was the disciple of Indranandi, 


IV 


Davwoa-samgaha or Dravya-Samgraha, may be conveniently divided~ into” 
three parts. The first part deals with the six Dravyas (substances) inelisding! 
the five Asti-Kayas existing in and comprising this universe. AE = 
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extends from verse | to verse 27. The second part, comprising verses 28-29, | 
deals with the seven Tattvas and nine Padarthas. The third part, consisting 
of verses 40-57, describes the way to attain liberation. 

In the opening verse, along with the usual Mangalacharana, it is 
mentioned that Dravya consists of Jiva and Ajiva. In the second verse, Jiva 
is defined; and the several characteristics of Jiva mentioned in this definition. 
are taken up one by one in verses 3-14, and a detailed consideration of the 
same is embodied therein. After this detailed description of Jiva, the author 
proceeds to describe Ajiva in verse 15 which consists of Pudgala, Dharma, 
Adharma, Akasa and Kala, each of which is defined in verses 16-22. These 
five classes of Ajiva with Jiva make up the six Dravyas existing in this 
universe, 

Among these, Jiva, Pudgala, Dharma, Adharma and Akasa are called 
Astikayas (verse 23), the definition of which is given in the next verse. The 
first part ends after two more verses. 

‘The second part deals with the seven Tattvas, viz., Asrava, Bandhana, 
Samvara, Nirjara, Moksa, Punya and Papa. These seven, together with 
Jiva and Ajiva, are known as the nine Padarthas. Some again regard all 
these nine as Tattvas. The different verieties of Asrava, Samvara etc. are 
treated in detail in verses 29-38. 

The third part begins with verse 39, in which and the next verse the means 
to attain liberation are stated, according to the ordinary and realistic points 
of view. Perfect faith, perfect knowledge and perfect conduct which are 
essential to obtain liberation are then defined, and in this connection the 
importance of Dhy&na (meditation) is emphasised. In verse 49 we are — 
introduced to the prayers of the Jainas by which one should attempt to 
concentrate the mind upon the Arhats, Siddhas, Acharyas, Upadhyayas and { 
SAdhus. These five classes of beings are known as the five Paramesthis, 
their characteristics are described in verses 50-54. The work ends with a — 
mention of the efficacy of Dhyana (meditation). 








2. TATTVARTHA SUTRA 


‘Tue autor of Tattudrtha Sitrais the most famous disciple of the universally 
worshipped saint Kundakunda, The relationship between Kundakunda 
and Umasvami is established by inscription No. 108, written in 1365 Saka 
and found at Sravana Belgola in Mysore. (Cf. Siddhdnta Bhdskara Nos. 2 and 
3, pp 117 and 122; also No. 4, p. 51. Also the Gurvavali in Péndavapurdna, 
by Sri Subha Chandra about 1600 Vikrama Samvat.) ; 

As Kundakunda was a Griddhapichcha, so his disciple Umasvami also 
was called one. For in some MSS. of Tattvdrtha Stra a Sloka is found 
appended in the end: 


aeard qarait yea frearrataay | 
a wats dary Sees FATT 

‘The age of Kundakunda and Umasvami is well-established. The tradition 
is universal and is adverted to in all Jaina books found in Jaina Libraries 
all over. Old written MSS. in the bhandaras of Jaipur and Idar also bear it 
out, (See also Indian Antiquary Vol. XX1, mentioned in Bhaskara No. 4, 
pp. 78 and 204), 

‘The age is so correct according to the tradition of Jainism that the works 
of these two Great Saints command universal acceptance and reverence, 
both from the Svetambaras and Digambaras. 

Our revered author Sri Umasvami flourished A. V. 714—798. If Lord 
Mahavira attained Nirvana in 527 3. c., then Umisvami lived 135—219 
A. p. This is roughly the tradition, Anyhow, Tattdrtha Sitra is a very old 
book, more than 1700 years old. It falls at the very opening of the period 
when the great omniscient successors of Vira disappeared, and the later 
Pontiffs began to rise, Thus, as to date, its place is in the second half of the 
first millennium after Vira. 

As to the 4 Divisions of Jaina Literature : Cosmology, History, Philosophy 
and Ritual, Tattvdrtha Stra has its place in Philosophy (Dravyanuyoga). 

As to the old non-extant Literature, Tattodrtha Sftra has descended from 
the sixth Anga, Jiiatridharmakath4, and the second Parva, Agrayini. 

As to extant Literature, it is nearly at the end of the submerged tradition 
of Vira and Gautama’s Word (about 600 8. c.), of the wisdom of the two 
Bhadrabahus (400 8. c.), and then forms the first glorious successor of the 
great works of Kundakundacharya (100 a.p.), and then looks forward 
about the same distance of time ahead to the learned and lucid Prakrit 
Gathas of Sri Nemichandra Siddhanta Chakravarti. (1000 a. p.). 

‘The book contains only 10 short chapters, but its value is in inverse propor- 
tion to its size. It is revered both by the Digambara and Svetambara sections 
of the Jaina community. The whole of Jaina philosophy is taught-in it 
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There is no Jaina doctrine or dogma, which is not expressed or implied in 
these aphorisms. Verily Tattodrtha Sétra is a sacred epitome of Jainism. 
It is recited by millions of mouths every day, in temples and in private 
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houses, Indeed, it is held that one recitation of this book brings as much — 
pious merit as a fast of one day. So it is said : 
aareart ofefeat card oft afer | 
pat eargraraey area ATTRA: 11 
It is deservedly thé text-book of the religion of Tirthamkaras par excellence. 
How great and authoritative it is recognised to be, will be further evident 


from, the fact that it is perhaps the most commented upon book in Jaina 


Literature. No less than 31 commentaries of it are known to be extant now. 
Very little is known at present of the life of the Author. His name was — 

UmAsvami, or, according to the Svetambara version, Umasvati. His spiritual — 

descent is given below: 





{ 
From and to the 





Serial No. Number year of Lord 
of Name of years that —_-Vira, i.e, after 
Saint he was head Mahavira’s 
~ of Jainism Liberation 
527 Bc. ; 
1—3 Kevali (for 62 years) AY. 
1 1, Gautama Svami os ce 12 1-12) 
2 2. Sudharmichirya os 12 1324 
= 3 3. Jambu Svami S 38 2562 
. : 
* IL-5 Sruta-Kevali (100 years) 
4 1. Visnudhara 14 63—76 { 
5 2. Nandimitra RS 16 77292 
6 3. Aparajita... es 7 22 93-114 
7 4. Gauvardhana “s : 19 115-133 
8 5. Bhadrabahu I Bis 29 134162 
III—I1 Ten Parvi (181 years) 
9 1. Vitdkhacharya ‘a : 10 iea—-1722, 
10 2. Prostilacharya Be Be 19 173-191 
11 3. Kgatriyacharya ne os 17 192208 
12. 4. Jayasenfcharya * a 21 209-229 
13. 5, Nagasenicharya a os 18 230-247 
14 _ 6. Siddharthacharya yy = 7 248-264 
15 7. Dhritisenacharya “ Ke 18 265-262 
16 8. Vijaya (sena) Acharya. 53 13. 283-295 
17 9; Boddhilingicharya .. 5 20 296-316) 
18 10. Devacharya .. 5 BS 4 316— 
19 11. Dharamasenacharya .. ES, 4 - 


Ingit ean ation 
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From and to the 
Serial No. “ Number year of Lord 








of Name of years that Vira, i., after 
Saint he was head Mahavira’s _ 
of Jainism Liberation ~ 
» Sebtaniat 527 ac. 
IV—5 Eleven Angins (123 years) AY. 
20 1, Naksatracharya Sa, 18. 344-361 
21 2. Jayapalakacharya FiO 362—381 
22 3, Pandavacharya 3s oa 39° 382—420 
23 4. Dhruvasenacharya ory 4 421—434 
24 5. Kamsacharya add tis “435466 
V—4 Minor Angins (99 years) . 
25 1. Subhadracharya es ah 6 467472 
26 2. Yasobhadracharya “ ” 18 ° 473—490 
27 3, Bhadrababu II oA . 23 491—513 
28 4, Lohacharya .. as % 52 “514-565 
VI—5 One Angins (118 years) 
29 1, Ashadbali_.. ce i 28 566—593 
30 2. Maghanandi a ta 21 594614 
31 3. Dharasena.. ced He 19 615—633 
82 4. Puspadanta of ie 30 » 634-—663 
33 5, Bhitabali .. =p 20 664683 





After Bhiitabali, there was no one who had a perfect knowledge of even 
one Anga, But the Pontiff’s chair was never vacant and to that came the 


following saints. 











Remained 
Name Became Pontiff on Pontiff A.V. From 
for . and to 
Guptigupti Phiguna Sudi 14, Saka 26 10 years 683—603 
Mighnandi Aivina M4 36 4» * -694—697 
Jina Chandra Phaguna ,, 14, 40 Les + 798—708 
Kundakunda Pauéa Badi,, 8, eee 707—758 
Umisvami Kartika Badi 8, 101 40 years 759—799 

8 days 





It is known that Umasvami renounced the world at the early age of 19 
years, He remained an ascetic for 25 years. Then he became the head of 
ascetics (Acharya). From these we get the following brief sketch of dates 
in his life. : 








Event ‘Year A. V. Saka era A.D. 
Birth m4 37 
Renunciation 733 7% 
Became Pontiff 738 ~ 101 


Death 798 141 
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_ Wemust emphasise one point here. These dates are not to be relied upon § 
as absolutely correct. For according to different Pattavalis there are different 





dates, and a discrepancy: of a few years is inevitable. Therefore the dates 
must be-taken to be rough and’provisional. The sequence of the tradition, | 


_ however, is acknowledged and. may be relied upon thoroughly. 
- According to. Svetambara tradition, Uméasvati was a pupil of Sri 
Ghosanandi Ksarana, who was‘ pupil of Vachaka-mukhya Siva Sri, In the 
Sarva Darsana Samgraha-of Madhavachaitya he is called Umasvati Vachaki- 
cl a. . - 
‘The name of his father was Svati, that of his mother Vatsi or Uma, He 
was born in the town named Nyagrodhika. He composed his great work in 
~ Kusumapur or Pataliputra, modern Patna in Bihar. 
It is-also related that once he made a stone-image of Sarasvatt, the goddess 
of learning, speak. ‘ 
Avery interesting story is told of how this Great Gem of a Jaina sacred 
_ * book came to be written. 

In Gujarat (Saurastra) there lived a Jaina layman, Dvaipfyaka. He 
was a very pious man and withal learned in Jaina religious lore. He was 
anxious to write some really great Jaina book. But worldly cares forbade 
the execution of such an unworldly undertaking. To conquer this obstacle, 
he made a vow not to take his food unless he had made at least one aphorism 
every day. ‘Thus if he missed adding one aphorism to his book any day, he 
had to go fasting for that day. For the theme of his book he took Liberation. 
And put his resolve that very day in practice. He thought out and made 
the first aphorism as:eia amt arfearfa ret Ant: Belief-knowledge- 
conduct (united constitute) the path to Liberation. Fearing lest he should. 
forget it, he transcribed it upon a side of a pillar in his house. 

Next day Dvaip4yaka chanced to go away from his home on some business. 
In his absence his house was visited by a Saint. 

The wife of Dvaipayaka, herself a pious woman, received the Saint and 
entertained hini. The Saint’s eyes fell upon the aphorism on the pillar. He 
thought over it for a moment and then added the word WAR before it; and 
departed. 

When Dvaipayaka returned and saw the correction in his aphorism, he 
questioned his wife. She had not seen’ the Saint do it, and said so, but 
suggested to the husband that it must have been made by the Saint. 

The layman-author on this ran at once to find out the noble Saint to. 
whom he was indebted for such an invaluable and radical correction. He 
came upon an order of monks at the outskirts of the town and saw the 

_ of the order sitting in his radiant peace. He at once concluded that this 

must be the Saint. He fell at the feet of the Saint and made a most, humble 
and heart-felt entreaty that the work was beyond his poor layman's wits 
and that the saint should oblige ‘him and the world by completing the book, 
the first aphorism of which had been corrected by the Saint in sucha pro- 
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. ‘ 
Tattvartha Sutra i wot 
Vidential manner, The Saint was moved by compassiorand finished the 
book. - * © Wee ewe, SH ya e 
‘This Saint was none other than our UmAsvami, And the completed book ~ 
is Tattodrtha Sittra. Page, 8 f at 
‘The book is an. exposition of Seven Principles of Jainism, i. 3 
The opening Sitra serves the purpose of an Introduction, Justification and 
Recapitulation of the whole book. It was necessary to indicate the position 
of the principles (tattva) in the .whole range of Jaina ~knowledge. They 
are the subject-matter of right belief, and the felation of the two cannot be 
appreciated fully, unless we consider the position of right belief in the 
scheme of Jaina philosophy. This position.is indicated by the first Sutra, _ 
This brings us to the justification also. The first purpose of everything living 
ishappiness. Happiness to be worth anything must be eternal, faultless and 
independent. Such happiness is identical with the Jaina conception of libera- 
tion. Right belief in and right knowledge of the seven principles, along with a 
life led in the light of the knowledge, and firmly established on the basis of the 
belief is the sole threefold path of final and everlasting deliverance. Thus 
the first Stitra is a justification of the book which deals with these basic 
principles of belief and action. It is also a recapitulation, because the whole 
_ book can easily be seen to be merely an expansion of the various aspects, 
details and developments of this mighty and all.comprehensive Stitra_ of - 
Jainism. gene hx Jes 
The whole book consists of 357 Sitras, divided into 10 chapters with 
33, 53, 39, 42, 42, 27, 27, 39, 26, 47, and 9 Sitras respectively. 
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3. PANCHASTIKAYASARA 


Wuen THE European scholars first began to study Indian philosophy 
and Indian literature they were peculiarly sympathetic towards the idealistic 
systems of India. These scholars were brought up in the tradition of Kant 
and Hegel, Kant in constructing his critical philosophy emphasised the 
phenomenality of our experience in general. The external world including 
“the starry heavens’ above’? was merely a fictitious creation of the human 
mind according to its own forms and categories. 

Roused from his dogmatic slumber by Hume, Kant began to inquire as to 
the possibility of a true metaphysics. Hume’s analysis of experience ended in 
throwing overboard the fundamental conceptions of experience. The reality 
of the Self, the objective world and even the certain law of causation were all 
said to be fictitious concepts based upon psychological habits but having no 
rational foundation, From such a sceptical shipwreck Kant attempted to 
save metaphysics, Waiving the earlier methods as dogmatic, he introduced 
his own critical philosophy. The main characteristic of this system is the 
activity of the mind as opposed to the passive tabula rasa of the Lockeian 
system, Nature is due to the co-operation of sense materials and the activity 
of mind, Forms of space and time and the categories of the understanding 
form the a priori constitutive elements of experience. Knowledge is confined 
to such an experience which is phenomenal. This phenomenal world or the 
world of appearance is but an island surrounded by the unknown ocean of 
noumenal reality. This may be taken to be the foundation of modern idealism. — 

No doubt Kant strongly repudiated the suggestion that his system was 
idealistic, It is true that he posited the existence of the thing-in-itself, But 
this realm of noumenal reality remained unknown and unknowable. It was 
preserved only because of Kant’s personal prediliction; hence it was the 
very first thing to be rejected by his successors. 

Through the influence of Hegel, the German idealism secured an inordinate — 
potency. Peculiarly gifted with genius for system-building, Hegel wrought 
out his system of idealism based on Kantian traditions. The thing-in-ilself Was 
got rid of as an empty abstraction. Reality was identified with concrete 
experience. Thus the metaphysical dualism of Kant was converted into an 
idealistic monism. According to this Hegelian conception reality is equal to 
the Absolute consciousness. All finite things and persons are reduced to 
merely adjectives or qualities of this Absolute which is of the nature of the ; 
spirit. It is this spirit that is the reality of which all other things of our ordinary 
experience are mere appearances. ; 

Besides this idealistic monism of Germany there was another important : 
aspect of thought that determined the trend of modern ideas. Herbert een ‘ 
worked out a scheme of cosmic evolution in his synthetic system 1 4 
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Spencerian philosophy also in its own way contributed to metaphysical monism 
and phenomenality experience; hence the philosophy of the 19th century, 
especially towards the last quarter, had a predominent note of monism, 
This general proneness towards a monistic interpretation in western thought 
must have determined the attitude of the West towards Indian thought. 
Naturally were European scholars like Max Muller and Deussen sympatheti- 
cally attracted by the metaphysical flights of Sankara and Ramanuja. The 
uncompromising monism of Vedanta was admired as the fruit of oriental 
culture. 

The philosophical attitude is never constant, It has always been undulat- 
ing between idealism and realism. In the West there is-observed a distinct 
set-back to idealism. The English philosophers like Bradley and Bosanquet 
who inherited the traditions of Hegel and who practically ruled the 
philosophical world are now openly challenged. This revolt against idealistic 
influence has manifested through different channels. Pragmatism championed 
by James and Dewey has exposed the hollowness of a barren intellectualism. 

The Hegelian doctrine of the identity between thought and reality and 
the consequent criterion of truth in the form of self-coherence and self 
consistency are openly condemned as pernicious metaphysics. “The will 
to believe’? is recognised as an important factor in knowledge. Experimental 
verification of thought which is the method followed in science is hailed as 
the true model for philosophy. Thought is studied in its true concrete setting. 
Inasmuch as it is merely an instrument to secure greater efficiency of life, 
its value is entirely determined by its utility. Even scientists like Mach and 
Poincare acknowledge this instrumentality of thought. Concepts are only 
convenient fictions to comprehend Nature. s 

From within Oxford University itself there has sprung up a philosophical 
schism which boldly questions the pretensions of the Absolute. Schiller and 
Rashdall, Strutt and others attack the Hegelian stronghold. The Absolute is 
condemned because it neither satisfies the pholosophical curiosity nor appeals 
to religious consciousness. 

_ _ From France and Italy we hear a similar protest from Bergson and Croce. 
The former repudiating the Hegelian Absolute, builds up a theory of the 
universe based upon evolutionism, He too condemns intellect as inadequate 
to apprehend the inner nature of reality. His antagonism to intellectualism 
is carried to an uncompromising revolt against even scientific and philoso- 
phical constructions in general. He appeals to intuition as the only means 
of getting at reality. Similarly, Croce tries to separate what is living from 
what is dead in Hegel. Thus on all sides this German idealism is being 
assaulted. But the most dangerous opponent of idealism has come in the 
form of New Realism. ~ 

From an unexpected source there has come opposition. The science jof 
mathematics whose alleged weakness was the strength of Kantian idealism 
has asserted its own right to challenge metayphysics. The mathematical 
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discoveries of Cantor, Peano, and Frege have once for all reclaimed certain 
fundamental mathematical notions such as the concepts of infinity and 
continuity from the unwarranted criticisms of metaphysicians. As Bertrand, 
Russel clearly points out, modern idealism must once for all relinquish its 
Kantian basis. It-can no more depend upon the so-called demonstration 
offered by Kant as to the impossibility of real space and time. 

This wave of realism is further intensified by the fact that it is intimately — 
‘associated with modern science. The traditional Hegelian idealism of the 
West has been peculiarly adverse to the interest of science. It may be safely 
asserted that a system of metaphysics which does not take into consideration — 
the method and achievement of modern science is so far self-condemned. 
Nobody can be blind to the claim of science to be a safe means for revealing P 
truth. Its claim is so wonderfully substantiated by its achievements that | 


we may say that modern life and modern thought are mainly the result of ‘ 
modern science, So much so that any system of metaphysics which aspires to 
secure the open-sesame to unlock the secrets of reality must not openly. 
conflict with modern science. The new realism therefore is in noble company. 
‘When we are aware of this changed attitude in modern thought we are 
naturally stimulated to examine similar philosophical attitudes in the past. 
What is placed before the students of philosophy herein is due to such a 
sympathetic scrutiny of the past. The Jaina system of thought is so peculiarly 
consistent with modern realism and modern science, that one may be tempted 
to question’ its antiquity. Still it is a fact, that such a system flourished in 
India several centuries before the Christian era. 4 
The author of the work which is analysed here lived in the first century 
B. G. Hence it is one of the earliest treatises on Jaina thought. But the author 
‘was not the orginator of this system. The anekdntavdda of the Jains must be 
certainly older than Mahavira who is believed to have revived Janism. ; 
The realistic tendency in oriental philosophy is not peculiar to Jainism. 
From the very early days we find this principle of interpreting life and the 
universe, running side by side with the idealistic one. During the Vedic 
period we find nothing but gross form of realism. The Vedic Gods were but 
magnified human beings sharing all the weaknesses and foibles peculiar 
to mankind. When sacrifices were offered to Indra or Agni or Vayu or Varia 
with chanting of hymns, there could be no trace of any suspicion as to” 
reality of the world around. Not only the world of Nature was taken to be 
real but many of its elements were imaged after man. No doubt, we find @ 
unifying tendency as an undercurrent of the Vedic thought. No doubt, the 
Vedic Devas were subordinated to the one creative principle of the universe 
—Prajapati. 
But this wonderful period of primitive culture is followed » ae 
of 











age of sheer ceremonialism. The period of the Brahmanas is marked 
sacrificial technique. Elaborate formulae were invented for the condurt 
sacrifices, Ceremonialism took the place of poetic effusions. This Jed, to the. 
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ascendency of the priestly class. The sacrificial master or Yajaman has to 
engage his priests, paying heavy fees or daksinds. Religious devotion during 
this period degenerated into petty commercialism. But this state of things 
did not last long. While the priests were further elaborating the ceremonial 
formulae, the work of investigating the true nature of reality was taken up by _ 
another band of thinkers. By this time the homogeneous Aryan tribe split 
up into different castes. Of these sects, the Kshatriyas or the warrior class have 
learned the secrets of Reality. They have introduced’a new philosophical 
cult known as Brahmavidyd. The Brahmavidyé must haye*originally referred to 
certain spiritual intuitions obtained through introspection. Man discovered 
himself for the first time, The inner spiritual principle, the Atman is taken to 
be the Reality. It is neither the body nor the sehses, It is something behind 
and beyond the corporeal frame. It is that which hears but is not heard, 
It is that which sees but is not seen. It is that which makes the operation 
of the senses possible while itself is beyond sense-apprehension. This spiritual 
principle was indifferently called Atman or Brahman. Like the Pythogorians 
of Greece, the Indian thinkers kept their metaphysical cult as a secret. The 
Kshatriyas who were the discoverers and custodians of the New Thought, 
imparted it only to the deserving few. This Upanishadic cult, for so was it 
named, soon replaced the earlier ceremonialism. The Fnéna-kanda superseded 
the Karma-kanda as the path to self-realisation: Even the priests, discounting 
their ceremonial technique, flocked to the royal courts to be initiated into 
the new mysteries. Thus the age was one of intense discussion, research and 
self-introspection. During this period again, we have the seeds of the different 
philosophical systems constructed in the succeeding period. No doubt 
YAjiiavalkya is a towering personality of the Upanishadic age. No doubt, hey 
attempted reconciliation between the old and the new. In his hands the new 
wisdom appeared as distinctly monistic, But that current which is evidently 
the source of the later Vedantic stream was only one of the many currents of 
the Upanishadic wisdom. This is very well substantiated by the different 
systems constructed subsequent to the age. The philosophical systems in 
India are mainly of two classes, the orthodox and the heretic. The six 
Darfanas—Pirvamimams’, Uttara mimAmsi or Vedanta, SAankhya, Yoga, 
NyAya, Vigeshika—constitute the orthodox systems. The heretical systems 
are Buddhism, Jainism, the philosophy of the Charvakas and Brihaspatyas. 
Of course this classification does not mean anything but that it was made by 
Brahminical scholars. ‘Orthox’ and ‘heretical’ are terms mainly based upon 
the attitude towards the Vedas. Kapila’s Sankhya is nirtfoara and is allied to 
Jainism and Buddhism in its opposition to Vedic sacrifices. Parvamimamsa 
or Vedanta rejects the creator and creation as Vyavaharic and hence the 
result of mdyd. There is a good deal of truth in the statement that itis merely 
Buddhism in disguise. Hence the traditional classification is justified neither 
by philosophical nor religious criterion. Bs 
Of these different systems which reperesent she post-upanishadic thought, 
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the Vedanta alone has become prominent. But students who study imy 
the other systems, will realise the importance of their contributions to I 
thought and culture. 

The supremacy of Vedanta over the systems, which are to a very grea 
extent realistic, is not a thing to congratulate ourselves, For, realism is 
generally allied to science and many of the scientific theories pertaining 
the constitution of the physical world are associated with these realistic 
schools, e. g., the atomic theory of the Nydya and Viseshika schools. Idealism 
even in the West either openly or covertly has been antagonistic to 
interests of science. Hence any attempt to escape from the hypnotic illusion 
of a powerful idealism is to be welcomed by impartial students of science 
and philosophy. 

It is not possible for us to examine in detail the several realistic schools 
of Indian thought, Hence we shall confine ourselves to Jaina philosophy 
which is generally neglected by many: and misunderstood by the few who 
attempt to speak on it. 


JAINA PHYSICS 


We have referred to the contribution to Indian wisdom by the warriors, 
By their plain living and high thinking they led to the emancipation 
human intellect from the thraldom of barren ritualism. While the priest-craft 
was engaged in devising sacrifice after sacrifice, their minds were dominated 
by a passionate desire for solving the riddle of the universe and for under 
standing the nature of the Eternal One behind the world of appearance, 
This dominant phase of monism centres round the court of Janaka, Bul 
there must have been other schools of new Ashatriya thought. This group of 
thinkers could not compromise with the traditional thought of the Vé lic 
period. They show a strong bias towards Dualism and Pluralism. They 
represent the liberal tendency in the new thought itself. Whenever they 
encountered a conflict between their ideals and the Vedas, they did no 
hesitate to repudiate the authority of the latter. To this left wing of the 
pioneers of thought we owe the systems of philosophy such as the Sdnkiyja, 
the Jaina and the Buddhistic schools. It is worthy of notice here “that the 
Greatest intellectual performances or rather almost all the performances of 
mate for mankind in India have been achieved by men of the wa 
caste.” 

The Sankhya system presupposes two kinds of existences—physical 
spiritual, prakriti and purusha—rather an infinite number of purushas 
Salvation according to Sankhya consists in the differentiation between the 
two, matter and spirit. The individual purusha secures emancipation 
recognising its own intrinsic qualities as being distinct from the. 
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transformations which go to constitute the cosmic evolution. Not only the 
genuine physical changes but also the pshychological facts such as will, 
desire and intellect are credited to prakriti while the purushas remain passive 
spectators of the whole drama, having nothing to do with moral responsibility. 

Evidently, following the same dualistic tendencies but differing in the last 
point of moral responsibility, the Jainas and the Buddhists worked out their 
respective systems with a deep religious colour. The Buddhists seem to have 
overshot their mark. Equipped with the logic of Ashanikavdda, they reduced 
the whole world of reality, physical and spiritual, to mere concatenation of 
sense-qualities having only a momentary existence—a result independently 
reached after several centuries by Hume. Neither this sensational nihilism of 
Sakya Muni nor the monistic interpretation is favoured by the Jainas. 
They steer clear of the two extremes. They accept the purushas of the 
Sénkhyas but in their hands these purushas cease to be passive spectators. 
They are active architects of their own destiny and through their own effort 
obtain final freedom, bearing all the while full moral responsibility for 
conduct. The Prakriti is also similarly elaborately reconstructed. It is made 
more definite. It is denied many of its psychological implications, It is identi- 
fied with matter in modern scientific sense and it is also given an atomic 
constitution. It appears under a new name—pudgala, The term pudgala 
means matter. The physical object which has the several sense qualities and 
which occupies space is also called mérta and ripa object. In speaking 
about pudgala or matter, the Jaina thinkers clearly analyse the qualities 
apprehended by sense perception. The qualities of touch, taste, smell, colour, 
and sound are generally associated with pudgala. 

But the physical bodies that are apprehended by sense perception are 
constituted by atoms or paramdnus. It is this atomic structure of the universe 
that is the interesting part of Jaina physics.* The paramdnu or atom is defined 
quite in terms of modern physics. Though modern physics revolutionised 
the concept of atom still it has not completely annihilated it. No doubt an 
atom is a cluster of electrons as complex perhaps as the solar system itself. 
But the discovery of radio-activity has not interfered with the laws of physics 
and chemistry based upon atomic conception. The only change that modern 
Physics has introduced is that atom is no more simple and basic but complex 
and perhaps secondary. In spite of this complex nature it does maintain its 
individuality. No modern physicist will deny that it is the fundamental 
foundation of the structure of the physical universe. It is such an atom or 
paraméyu that is the basis of physical structure. 

The Paraménu is neither created nor can be destroyed. It is the permanent 
basis of the physical universe. The several kinds of physical objects are all 
constituted by the same class of primordial atom. The paramdnu cannot-be 
an object of sense perception. It is in itself transcending the sense expenpnde, 





* This doctrine of atomic structure is also prominent in the Npdya and Vikeshike Schools, 
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and as such it is practically amirta though it is the basic constituent of all _ 
marta objects. 

This primary atom or the material point has an intrinsic attraction to 
similar atoms. Thus moleculor aggregates are formed by the combination 
of atoms. These molecular aggregates are called skandhas.* These skandhas 
are again of infinite variety; you may have a molecule constituted by two 
atoms or three and so on up to infinite number of atoms. Thus every” 


-perceivable object is a skandha and even the whole physical universe is some- 


times spoken of as mahdskandha or the Great aggregate. The physical objects 
being aggregates of atoms or skandhas, their changes are entirely due to 
atomic disintegration or aggregation, 

Having accepted the reality of physical object, the Jainas naturally 
accepted the possibility of real motion, 

Motion has always been an unintelligible perplexity to the idealist, Both 
in the East and the West, idealistic thinkers have fought shy of this by taking 
refuge in the conception of mdyd or appearance. It is in the western system 
of thought that the conception figures prominent. Zeno trying to defend the 
unchangeable, adamantine Absolute of Parminides, introduced fourinvincible — 
arguments against the reality of motion. These arguments were accepted 
as invincible for several centuries. They figure in some form or other in — 
Kantian antinomies and Hegelian dielectic, Even Bradley draws upon Zeno’s 
wisdom in his attempt to condemn the realities of concrete world to the 
limbo of appearances. As Bertrard Russell points out, the arguments are no 
more irrefutable in the light of modern mathematics. Hence Realism need 
not approach the problem with any misgivings. Reality of motion has thus 
obtained a standing ground in the field of modern philosophy. 

What is more important than this, is the part played by this concept in 
science. For science the world of reality is a system of energies. This dynamic 
conception of science has given a new dignity to the concept of motion, In 


\spite of the unwarranted caution exhibited by physicists like E. Mach and 


Karl Pearson, modern physics has once again emphasised the importance 
and) the reality of motion in understanding the mystery of Nature. Always 


i looked upon with suspicion by idealistic metaphysics, the doctrine of reality — 
of motion has been welcomed by realistic and scientific systems of thought. — 


But iin order to accept the reality of motion of physical objects the reality — 
of space must be postulated. Thus motion in Jaina doctrine is intimately _ 
associated with space and two other categories with peculiar nomenclature, — 
of dharma and adkarma. We shall examine the Jaina account of these three 
categories, 

‘ Reality of space is also a crucial doctrine to determine whether metaphysics 
is idealistic or realistic. Curiously the non-Jaina Indian systems of thought 
do not pay any prominent attention to the problem of space. In facty the 





* This term also occurs in Buddhistic philosophy but with a different meaningy aie 
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more influential Indian system of philosophy, the Vedanta uses the term 
dkéfa indifferently to denote space and ether. It is the latter meaning that 
is more prominent. It is to the credit of the ancient Jaina thinkers that they 
took a bold attempt to attack the problem and that with very great success. 
This fact is perhaps due to their special interest in mathematics. An adequate 
solution of the problem of space and time is intimately connected with 
mathematical philosophy. It is modern mathematics that has successfully 
reclaimed once again space and time from the destructive dialectic of the. 
idealistic metaphysics. Space is indispensable to science and realistic meta- 
physics. The wonders of modern science are all associated with the reality 
of space and what is contained therein, Hence to “the Indian Realism” 
space cannot but be real. Akésa is infinite extension. It accommodates all 
other real existences. On account of this accommodating function it has a 
portion which is filled with the other real objects. This portion is called 
lokékdéa, the world-space because it is co-extensive with the world or Loka. 
Beyond that, there is the infinite empty space which is Suddha ananta dkdsa. 

The interesting fact about this conception of space is the doctrine that 
space also is constituted by simple elements known as dkdgdnu or spacial 
point. This dkdsdyu is to space what pudgala paramdyu is to matter, And 
each dkdsanu is related to cach pudgalagu. To borrow a convenient modern 
expression, the class of space points and the class of material points are 
“similar, having one to one relation.” 

The Jaina thinkers elaborately describe the nature of space, carefully 
distinguishing it from matter. It is devoid of the several physical qualities 
and as such it is mere extension. It should not be confounded with extended 
objects. 

Matter and space do not exhaust the physical conception, The Jaina 
thinker pertinently asks the question why the atoms should be kept together 
constituting the world of mahd skandha ?- Why should they not get dissipated 

_ throughout anantékdsa or infinite space ? Then there would be no world. 
The very fact that the structure of the world is permanent, that the world 
is a cosmos and not a chaos implies the existence of another principle which 
guarantees the permanency of the world’s structure and the world form. 
This principle has the function of binding the flying atoms to the world’s 
centre. Its function then is distinctly inhibitive to arrest the flying atom, 
This physical principle is called adharma or rest. But if adharma alone were 
to function in the universe, there would be absolute rest and universal 
cosmic paralysis; hence the necessity of a counteracting force called dharma. 
The function of this is to guarantee free movement for the objects that move 
of their own accord or otherwise. This principle of dharma or motion then 
is merely to relieve the universal inhibition that would otherwise result... 

__ These two principles, dharma and adharma, of motion and rest are described: 
in terms that are applicable to the modern conception of ether. Both dharma 
and adharma pervade through space up to the world limit. They-ate 
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absolutely non-physical in nature and non-atomic and non-discrete in 
structure. The qualities of pudgala are not found therein. Nor have they 
the structure of space which is constituted by space points. These two 
physical principles are perfectly simple. Therefore they may be spoken of 
as one or as many. They are spacial, and yet are non-spacial. They are 
amarta and artipa, They are neither light nor heavy. They are not objects 
of sense perception. Their existence is inferred only through their function. 
Such are the characteristics of these two principles which are distinctly 
peculiar to Jaina physics. 

The movement of physical objects and of organic beings is due entirely to 
other causal agency. Organic beings are capable of spontaneous movement 
and physical objects move because of impact received from other physical 
moving objects. Movement of these things should not be causally traced to 
the agency of dharma. Similarly when the moving objects come to rest, 
rest should not be interpreted as the result of the agency of adharma, Dharma 
and adharma are devoid of any kind of direct causal potency. Their function 
is purely external and indirect. Their neutrality is so much emphasised by 
the Jaina thinkers that there could be no mistake about their meaning. 
These are in short the necessary physical postulates without which the 
structure and form of physical universe will be quite unintelligible. 


JAINA METAPHYSICS 


There are two important concepts in Jaina metaphysics which are 
preplexing to students of Jainism, the astikdyas and the drayyas, The term 
astikdya is a compound name made up of asti and kdya which respectively 
mean existing and extensive magnitude, Astikdya therefore means a real 
that has extensive magnitude. The other term dravya means the real that 
is fluent or changing. We shall try to explain these two concepts in detail. 

The astikdya are five in number—iva (soul), pudgala (matter), dharma 
(principle of motion), adharma (principle of rest) and akasa (space). These 
five build up the cosmos. Space and matter are distinctly extended reals. 
Dharma and adharma are indirectly related to space. Their operation is in 
space and is limited by lokdkdsa. Thus they may also be considered as related 
to space. Lastly, life is generally associated with body, the organic body 
constituted by pudgala or matter. Jiva is operative in and conditioned by 
such a physical medium. In a way therefore Jiva also is related to space. — 
‘These five existences which have spatiality either directly or indirectly are — 
the five astikdyas. These are the constituent elements of the universe or the — 
world. 

Kéla or time, though not an element of the physical universe, may be 
mentioned here. Since change and motion are admitted to be real} ti 
also must be considered real. The real or absolute time as contrasted with — 


the relative time, is constituted by simple elements known as fal@qus. 0} 
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instants. Instants, points and atoms are the characteristic conceptions of 
Jaina thought and in this respect it has a wonderful corroboration from the 
field of modern mathematics. 

The Jaina thinkers in distinguishing time from the five astikdyas made 
use of an important idea. Astikdya is spatiality or extensive magnitude, 
This extensive magnitude is denoted by a technical name—Tiryak prachaya 
or horizontal extension. 

When the simple elements, say, the points are so arranged in a series 
where each term is an item also in another series, we must have the two 
dimensional series which will correspond to surface or extension. Wherever 
there is such a tiryak prachaya we have astikdya. But time or kdla has only 
frdha prachaya, The elements are in a forward direction, The series is mono- 
dimensional or linear order. Therefore kdla has no extension either directly 
or indirectly. Hence it is not an astikdya. Though it is not an astikdya, it is 
distinctly a real entity which accounts for changes in other things. 

Such are the characteristics of real time. This should not be confounded 
with yyavahdra kéla or relative time which is measured by some conventional 
units of either long or short duration, These conventional distinctions would 
have no meaning if they are not co-ordinated in a single real time series. 

The term Dravya denotes any existence which has the important 
characteristic of persistence through change. Jaina conception of reality 
excludes both a permanent and unchanging real of the Permenidion type and 
also the mere eternal flux of Haraclites. An unchanging permanent and mere 
change without substratum are unreal and impossible abstractions. Jaina 
system admits only the dynamic reality or dravya. Drayya then is that which 
has a permanent substantiality, which manifests through change of appear- 
ing and disappearing. Uipdta (origin), vaya (decay) and dhrowya 
(permanency) form the triple nature of the Real. To emphasise the under- 
lying identity alone, would end Vedantic conception of the Real as Brahman. 
To emphasise the change alone, would result in the Kyanika Vada of the 
Buddhist. The reality is a stream of discrete and momentary elements. 
The concept of dravya reconciles both these aspects and combines them 
into an organic unity. It is an identity expressing through difference a 
permanency continuing through change. It corresponds to the modern 
conception of organic development, rather in its Hegelian aspect. It ‘has 
duration; it is movement; it is the Elan Vital. The five astikdyas and kdla 
(or time) are the six dravyas or the real existences. 

Inducted to the Jaina conception of the real, let us examine the 
distinctions in the realm of the reals. The dynamic substance or dravya is 
always associated with certain intrinsic and inalienable qualities called 
gunas. Thus the yellow colour, malleability etc. will be the qualities or 
guna of the dravya gold. The dravya with its inalienable qualities-must 
exist in some state or form. This is its mode of existence or parydy4-—This 
mode or parydyd is subject to change. It may be destroyed and a new mode 
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may appear. But this creation and destruction are relevent only to paryéyas 
or modes, and not to drawya, the constitutive substance. That can neither 
be destroyed nor created. That is eternal. 

The approximate parallel conceptions in the western thought will be 
Spinoza’s substance, qualities and modes. Of course for Spinoza there was — 
only one substance, whereas here we have six distinct substances or dravyas. — 
‘The term ‘attribute’ is used in a technical sense by Spinoza, whereas it means 
merely the qualities in Jaina metaphysics. Each drayya or the real has its 
own appropriate attributes. Matter has the sense qualities of touch, taste, — 
etc., soul has chetand (consciousness), and so with the other dravpas. 

What is the relation between drayya and guna—the reals and their qualities ? 
This is an important problem even in modern metaphysics. There have 
been two distinct answers proposed by philosophers. One answer always 
emphasises the permanent basis as the real, and the other the changing | 
qualities. The former condemns change as mere appearance or maya, where- 
as the latter condemns the permanent substance as a mere figment of 
imagination. The former school generally ends in agnosticism and maintains 
that the real is unknown and unknowable. The latter generally ends in 
scepticism, and sweeps away in a flood of doubt the fundamental concepts 
of life and world, of morality and religion. In India we have Adwaita Vad 
as an example of the former and Bhuddism of the latter, In the West, 
philosophers like Locke and Kant may be mentioned as representatives of 
the former school, and Hume may be taken as a type of the latter. 

The problem is once again taken by Bradley, who after an acute analysis 
codemns it to be insoluble. Hence according to his own dialectic, the thing 
with its qualities is self-contradictory and therefore an appearance. This 
is a conclusion which goes clean against science and common sense, Thing- 
hood is riot after all a self-contradictory notion. For the Jains it is a funda 
mental ‘concept. The thing or draya as a dynamic entity is always 
flowing. It has no existence apart from its qualities which in their turn are 
not really distinct from the draya. The thing-in-itself, apart from all the 
qualities, is merely an empty abstraction. The qualities themselves are not 
merely momentary fleeting sensations, The thing exists in and through its 
qualities, and the qualities related and organised constitute the thing. The 
difference between the two is only a difference of reference and not difference - 
of existence; in the technical language of Jaina metaphysics, the anyatva 
between dravya and guna is only vyapadesamdtra. They do not have pradesaprd- 
duktva, Hence they are one in reality, though having distinct nomenclature 
and reference, ber: 

Parydya is another technical term demanding careful understanding, 
Parydya means mode of existence. This again is viewed from two diff 7 
aspects, arthaparydya and vyanjandparydya. We have already mentioned 
that draoya is but an enitity that is continually changing. This triple nature 
of reality that is permanency through births and deaths, through creation 
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and destruction, gives to dravya a characteristic mode of existence every 
moment. This continuous flow of the real is parallel to the continuous flow of 
the duration of time. This intrinsic change of dravya is known as arthaparydya. 
All the six dravyas have this arthaparydya. What is vyanjandparydya ? It is not 
merely the cross-section in the continuous flow of dravya. Vyanjandparydya has 
a pretty fixed duration of existence. Besides the molecular aggregation and 
disintegration that take place every moment in a physical object, the object 
may have a particular mode of existence ; as a pot, for example, for a certain 
duration of time. This parydya of pot is vyanjandparydya of pudgala. Similarly 
for Jiva. The continuous change that takes place in consciousness is Jiva’s 
arthaparydya. Its existence as a particular organism, as a man or a deva with 
determinate age, is the vyanjandparydya of Jiva. Thus Jtva and pudgala have 
both the kinds of parydyas whereas the other four dravyas have got only 
arthaparydya alone, The reals are thus exhausted by the six drayyas with their 
respective gunas and parydyas. 

Since these dravyas are reals, they have satta or astitva or existence as their 
common characteristic. From this point of view of satfa, all the Drayyas may 
be brought under one class. Though from the class point of view all the 
drayyas are one, still the satta, their common characteristic should not be 
abstracted and postulated as the unitary substance of which the other 
dravyas may be taken as parydyas. This ekdnta view is condemned as un- 
warranted and erroneous. The six dravyas in spite of their common charac- 
teristic of satfa are fundamental and irreducible, one to another. 

One more point and we may leave this topic. A thing in concrete world 
is therefore a parydya of anyone of the dravyas. It is also otherwise called 
artha. An artha or a thing is a corporate unity of an infinite number of qualities, 
just as the cosmos is a system of infinite number of arthas. The one is extensive 
and the other is intensive; but both are infinite wholes. According to Jaina 
philosophy, therefore, we require an infinite thought to apprehend them 
completely. He who cannot know a thing completely cannot know the world 
completely, and conversely he who cannot know the world completely 
cannot know even a single thing really and completely. This particular 
attitude of the Jaina thinkers reminds us of Tennyson’s apostrophe to a 
Flower in the Crannied Wall : 


Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


JAINA BIOLOGY 


Perhaps it is inaccurate to speak of biology in the system before us. The 
Science of biology as such is peculiar to modern age; hence we are not quite 
Justified in expecting such a scientific conception in a work of pre-christiat, 
era and which is perhaps of the same age as of Plato and Aristotle. Naturally 
a the ideas about the organic world are curiously intermixed with ori 
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various mythic and fantastic conceptions relating to beings of Hell and — 
Heaven, Eliminating all these as irrelevent, we still have considerable material — 
to enable us to have an insight into the ancient ideas about life and living — 
beings. 

One important conception that would strike the reader in the very — 
beginning, is the organic unity of the plant and animal world. Vegetable 
kingdom is distinctly organic. Its nature was accurately observed and care- — 
fully described. The whole plant world is included in the class of organisms 
having one sense, i.e., the sense of contact. Then the world of animals 
and insects is classified aoolaes to the same principle of sense organs. The 
animal world beginning with such insects as earthworm and ending with 
man is brought under four main groups—organisms with two, three, four, 
and five senses. 

Associated with organisms, theré is the conception of prdras or the essential 
characteristics of living beings. These are mainly four. Balaprdna, indriyaprdna, — 
Gyuh-prana and uchhvdsa-nisodsa préna. Every organism implies certain — 
capacity of spontaneous activity. This capacity for action is balaprdya or life 
potency. Every organism must possess some kind of sense awareness. This 
implies the possession of a sense organ and the capacity to apprehend the 
environment through that sense. The number of sense organs is different — 
according to stages of organic development. Next is dyuh prdna or duration 
of life. Every living organism has a limited duration of life. This organic 
capacity to persist through a certain duration is dyuh prdna. And lastly 
respiration. There is no organism without this prdpa of uchhudsa-nisvdsa. 
These four main prdyas are the essential attributes of organic beings. 

One other interesting point is the enumeration of the different means 
of birth of organisms. Young ones may be produced from garbha. These 
are garbhajas young ones, produced from the womb. Then the andajas, the — 
young ones produced from eggs. Thirdly, sammérchhana or spontaneous genera- 
tion, This refers to minute organisms. And lastly they speak of upapddikas 
in the case of devas and ndrakas, The last one of course we may treat as 
beyond scientific pale. The recognition of spontaneous generation is a point 5 
deserving special emphasis. 

Another fact deserving notice is the early recognition of the existence of 

4 





microscopic organisms. These are called sikshma ekendriya jtvas or micro- 
scopic organisms having only one sense. These are said to fill the earth, 
air, water and fire. The possibility of microscopic organisms in fire seems a 
little. too fantastic.* But in the case of the other three, we need have no — 
hesitation as they are fully established by modern science. 

In this connection it is necessary to point out that Hermann Jacobi’s 
conjecture that Jainism i is very ancient, trove historically true, restson an 
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slation of Tattedrthddhigama) these fas in earth, air, water and fire in such 
a way as to suggest that Jainsism is, or was once at least, a mind of Indian 
fetishism which believed in the souls of earth, air, etc. Then what is the 
purpose of calling these sikshma ckendriya jtoas ? What is the meaning of 
this distinction between jfva and ajtva, chetan and achetan ? 

The different organisms mentioned above are jivas or souls in association 
with matter or pudgala. If you look at the system of metaphysics as a whole, 
you have the picture of an infinite number of jfoas caught in the vortex of 
matter—souls surrounded by a soulless environment. This picture is extremely 
analogous to the cosmic picture of the Sankhyas—an infinite number of 
purushas submerged in an ocean of prakriti and drifting along the current of 
prakritic evolution. But there instead of one homogencous prakriti constitut- 
ing the environment of the purushas, we have the five ajfva-drauyas forming 
the appropriate stage for the enactment of the spiritual drama of the souls, 
‘The primary characters are jiva and pudgala. The others make the things 
go. The whole cosmic evolution is due to the interaction between soul and 
matter. According to Jaina thought this entanglement of jiva in the vortex 
of matter is samsdra, How could an achetan pudgala bring about such a calamit- 
ous result ? Pudgala or matter in a very subtle and fine form, fills the cosmic 
space. This form of pudgala is spoken of as karma prayogya pudgala—matter 
fit to manifest as karma, In this cosmic space are also the jivas. Jivas by their 
impurity of heart lead to formation of subtle material cocoon or Karmic 
bodies which retard and obstruct the intrinsic spiritual radiance of the 
soul. When once this subtle deposit of matter is begun, the grosser encrusta- 
tion of matter and the formation of organic bodies is inevitable according to 
psycho-physical laws, Here we have to notice one important point. Even 
such a great oriental scholar like Hermann Jacobi makes the ambiguous 
and misleading statement that karma according to Jains is purely material 
and he further suggests that since they speak of a combination between jtva 
and karma, Jains asume that soul is of some subtle matter, thus making the 
combination between the two possible. This is extremely misleading and 
far from the truth. There is neither combination nor direct causal relation 
between soul and matter. Jains speak of 6kdva-karmas as distinct from dravya- 
karmas. The former psychological karma is immediate to jiva. The latter, 
material is mainly concerned with the building up of the bodies. No doubt 
the two are associated together; yet the two are distinct and separate. Fioa 
is chetana and Sarira is achetan. 

_ This conjoint existence or samsdra is anddi, without beginning. Through 
its congenital impurity of the heart, soul is thrown into impure environments 
from time immemorial, though there can be an end to this state of existence. 
This end consists in securing spiritual freedom and perfection through obtain- 
ing the purity of the heart which in its turn leads to the destruction off the 
material encasement. Thus the life of the soul in samsdra is an infinite series 
Without beginning but with an end which is moksa. 





JAINA PSYCHOLOGY 


Fiva is the central conception of Jaina system. Its nature is chetand or 
consciousness. iva and chetand, life and consciousness, are co-extensive, 
Wherever there is life there is consciousness. Even in the lowest class of 
organisms we have to posit existence of consciousness. But this does not 
imply that in every living organism there is explict consciousness. In very 
many cases consciousness may be latent and implict. In the lower organisms 
it is mainly implicit and latent, in man generally explicit, and in certain 
exceptional cases of men having higher spiritual development consciousness 
may be supernormal, 

Jtva with its characteristic of chetand is entirely distinct from pudgala or 
matter, It cannot be apprehended by sense perception; hence it is Amérta. 
The qualities which are generally associated with matter such as colour, 
taste, etc., have no relevancy in the case of Chetand. 

Jaina psychology is thus based upon the metaphysical assumption of jiva 
which is of the nature of chetand. It is not a “psychology without a soul.” 
This general nature of chetand or consciousness manifests in two ways, 
darfana and jidna, perception and understanding. These two modes of 
consciousness are mainly cognitive or thought elements. Consciousness 
includes also emotion and will. The effective and conative elements are also 
recognised by Jaina system. Effective states or emotions are the general 
characteristics of samsdri jiva or living beings in our ordinary sense. Conduct 
or behaviour is also assumed to be the natural manifestation of life. Charitra 
or conduct is also associated with all samsdri jtvas. Thus from the point of 
view of modern psychology consciousness has a threefold function and this 
is also assummed in Jaina system. 

This tripartite division of consciousness is expressed in another way also. 
In describing the characteristics of jfva, its chetand character is said to 
manifest not only in jidna-darfana, understanding and perception, but also 
in karma chetand and karmaphala chetand, awareness of action and awareness — 
of pleasure-pain. The recognition of the threefold aspect of consciousness may 
be illustrated even from the conception of a perfect being. The characteristics 
of a perfect being are anantajitdna, anantadarsana, anantavirya and anantit 
sukha—infinite Knowledge, infinite Perception, infinite Power and infinite 
Bliss. The other characteristics are irrelevant to our purpose. The first two 
of the enumerated qualities, infinite knowledge and infinite perception, are — 
distinctly cognitive. Infinite power implies activity or conation and infinite — 
bliss the hedonic experience. Thus throughout the Jaina account of life, the 
three aspects of consciousness are assumed. 

Every organism or a samsdri jfva is an organic unity of two distinct 
entities—jiva and pudgala, soul and body. Naturally therefore there 
up the problem of the relation between the two. Soul is chetand (consciou® — 
ness), amurta (non-corporeal), arfipa (non-sentient) whereas body ‘has'the 
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opposite qualities in each case. One may be said to be the contradiction 
of other. The Dualism is so emphatically expressed here as in Cartesianism. 

The term body implies two different things. The gross body that we 
actually perceive through our senses, is constituted and nourished by 
matter taken in the form of food, etc. This body is every moment changing 
and will be given up by the soul after a certain period. Besides this gross 
body, there is for every jiva a subtle body known as karmana Sarira, This 
body is constituted by subtle material molecules known as Karma Pudgala. 
This subtle body may also be changing. But still it is a necessary and inalien- 
able appendage of samsdri jtva. This is transcended only in the perfect state. 
In discussing the relation between the states of this karma sarira and the 
states of jfva, Jainism makes an important distinction between upddéna 
karté and nimitta karté, substantial cause and external cause. Mental 
states are the modifications of the mind and Physical states are the modifica- 
tions of matter, Mind is the updddna kart of psychical states and matter is 
the upédéna karté of physical changes, and yet physical states and psychical 
states may be mutually external conditions. The causal activity contemplated 
here is a bit obscure. One psychical state is due to the immediately 
antecedent psychical state and similarly one physical state is the result of 
its own antecedent, Thus mental series in a way is independent of physical 
series, But still a mental change may be externally determined by a physical 
change, and the physical conversely by the mental change. The relation 
between the physical and the mental is purely external. In the technical 
language of the system, one is the nimitta kartd of the other. So far as we are 
able to make out, the meaning seems to be this: a mental change is due to 
two conditions—one an upédéna kartd, a mental antecedent and another 
nimitta karté, a physical antecedent. The mental change is the result of both 
these antecedent conditions, physical and mental. Similarly a change in the 
body is to be traced to two conditions: an updddna condition, a physical 
antecedent in this case, and a nimitta condition, a mental antecedent. The 
system emphasises the causal interrelation between mind and matter, even 
though the interrelation is one of external condition. The reason given for 
accepting this interrelation is the reality of moral responsibility. If there is 
no causal interrelation between mind and matter, why should a person be 
taken responsible for his conduct ? If moral responsibility is real, if moral 
evaluation of conduct is genuine, then conduct must be the intimate expres- 
sion of the personality. 

Though the discussion is about jfva and its karmana Sartra, the discussion 
and its conclusion may very well be taken as relevant to our problem of the 
relation between soul and body. The whole discussion may be taken as 
expressing the views in regard to the wider problem. Soul and body.are 
capable of causal interrelation and a change in one always involves two 
antecedents, one physical and the other psychical. If causal interrelation isnot 
admitted, certainly ethical values will remain unexplained and unintelligible, 
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‘The sense organs recognised in the system are the usual five. But some- 
times manas or mind is also spoken of as an indriya. Indriyas in general are 
of two kinds: dravya indriya or the physical sense organ and bhdva indriya, 
the psychical counterpart. Sensory awareness is the result of the contact 
between dravya indriya and the physical object sensed. It is assumed of 
course that only physical objects or pudgala can be apprehended by 
sensation. This contact may be direct or indirect. In the case of sight the 
contact is indirect. The object perceived by vision is not brought in contact 
with the eyes. The objects in space are revealed to us by light or jyoti, Itis 
through being illuminated that they are apprehended by vision, The exact 
operation of light on the eyes is not further explained. In the case of the 
other senses, we have direct contact. But the direct contact may be sthila 
or sftkshma, gross or subtle. In the case of touch and taste we have the 
direct contact with the gross object. But in the case of smell we have contact 
with minute particles of the object smelt. In the case of sound also we have 
sftkshma contact. But in this case what the ears come in contact with, is merely 
a kind of motion. Unlike the other Indian systems of thought which associate 
sound with dkd‘a, Jaina system explains the sound as due to the violent 
contact of one physical object with the other. It is said to be generated by 
‘one skandha knocking against another skandha, Sound is the agitation set up 
by this knock. It is on account of this theory of sound that the system speaks 
of an atom or paramdqu as unsounding by itself, Thus in all these cases, the 
environmental stimulus is either directly or indirectly a physical object. 
Sense perception is the result of the contact between two physical things= 
soe ‘on the one hand and the stimulus from the object on the other 

nd. 

The next interesting point is the analysis of the different sensations obtained 
through different sense organs. Through the eyes we have the apprehension 
of five colours. Visual sensations consist of the five elements or pancha varna. 
But we have to note here that sensation of white is also included as one of 
the colours. In this respect the term varpa or colour is used in its 
sense and not in the scientific sense. Similarly taste is of five kinds—pungent, — 
bitter, sweet, sour and saline, These five tastes are obtained through the 
tongue which is rasanendriya. Skin is sparfanendriya and through it the 
following eight kinds of cutaneous sensations are obtained : light and heavy; 
soft and hard, rough and smooth, cold and hot sensations—four pairs of 
opposite senses. These cutancous sensations include sensations of temperature — 
contract, pressure and muscular or Kinaesthetic sensations. Sensation of 
smell is only of two kinds, sugandha and durgaudha. Sound sensations are of — 
infinite variety. The different kinds of sounds natural and artificial, purposive 
and non-purposive, articulate and inarticulate, musical and nongausical 
are spoken of. siecle: 

What we directly apprehend through a sense organ is not merely 


sensation but the object. Sense perception is known as dargana,, Ds fig tio 
riveder hearty 
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the perception of a physical object. Darsana may be chaksu darsana and 
‘achaksu darsana. Chaksu darfana means perception of an object through 
visual sensation. Achaksu darfana means perception through the other 
senses, Dargana or sense perception not only implies the passive receptivity 
of the mind but also the active interpretation of the received stimulus, i. e. 
Dargana means the complication between the datum and mental construc- 
tion. This is implied in the description given of “knowledge by acquaintance”. 
Mati, avagraha, thd, avaya are different stages of sense perception, Avagraha 
refers to roughly the datum. But the datum does not mean anything. It is 
merely the ununderstood patch of colour, e. g. in the case of visual sensation. 
At the presentation of this visual patch there is the questioning attitude of 
mind which is represented by the term thd. As a result of this examination 
we may interpret the object. This interpretation is avaya. In the case of 
visual perception these three different stages may not be clearly distinguish- 
able. But in the case of auditory perception we may clearly recognise the 
different stages, Darsana then includes all these three stages, then only is 
the thing known to us. 

These three stages together with dargana or recollection constitute the 
different forms of mati jana. But recollection is connected with memory 
and need not be brought under sense perception. 

In this connection we haye to notice one important point. The term 
darsana is not confined to sense perception, It is a general term including 
the sense perception as well as the supernormal perception of other kinds. 
Two kinds of supernormal perception are generally mentioned by Jaina 
thinkers—avadhi darfana and kevala darfana. Avadhi darfana refers to the 
peculiar kind of clairvoyant capacity which is able to perceive things and 
events in distant places and also in distant times, cither past or future. 
Objects and events not evident to the normal sense perception are obvious to 
avadhi darfana, But the objects of avadhi perception appear as if they are 
perceived normally close at hand. It is said that avadhi darSana is concerned 
with only rupa dravyas or perceptual objects. The other darsana known as 
kevala darfana is perception par excellence. It is associated with perfect 
consciousness. This faculty is acquired only after complete emancipation 
from karmic bondage. To this perfect perception the whole reality is obvious. 
In short it refers to the all-perceiving faculty of paramatma. What we are , 
justified in speaking of in connection with Jaina psychology are the normal 
sense perceptions, ‘chakshu darfana and achakshu darsana, and the supernormal 
clairvoyant perception or avadhi daréana. 

_ Jaina account of cognition is also interesting. Jaana or understanding 
is said to be of different kinds according to means employed in cognition. 
(1) Mati jaana is knowledge obtained through the normal means of sense 
Perception and memory based upon the same. This is the common 
inheritance of all persons. (2) Sruta jidna is knowledge obtained through 
testimony of books. This corresponds to knowledge by description. It i 
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acquired by study. Therefore it is possessed by only the learned men. 
Besides these two means of knowledge there are three other supernormal 
means of understanding. These are avadhi jidna, mana parydya jidna and 
kevala jana, Avadhi jnana is the understanding of the nature of the objects 
obvious to avadhi darsana. Mana paryaya jidna refers to a peculiar kind of 
telepathic knowledge acquired by persons of certain stage of spiritual 
development. It is a.means by which knowledge of alien minds is obtained, 
The last one of course refers to the perfect understanding or the omniscience 
of the Perfect Being or Purushottama. Treating this as the metaphysical 
ideal, we have to recognise the other four kinds of cognition as relevant to 
our psychological interest. 

Affective consciousness plays a very important part in Jaina metaphysics. 
The whole religious discipline is directly secured by a stoic freedom from 
the affective influence of environmental objects. Experience of pleasure, 
pain, is assumed to be the specific characteristic of organised beings or 
samséri jtvas. In one of the descriptions given of jfva, itis mentioned that 
jtva has the tendency to continue beneficial activity from which pleasure 
results and to discontinue the harmful activity from which pain results, 
This is so very analogous to biological description of the instinct of self 
preservation. Jfva equipped with this quality naturally desires pleasant 
things and avoids unpleasant things. 

Since the psychological analysis is subordinate to the metaphysical system, 
several facts of psychological interest are thrown into the background of 
the philosophical scheme. Nevertheless there is no mistake about the striking 
psychological analysis exhibited by Jaina thinkers. Experience of pleasure 
and pain, is generally referred to as karmaphala chetand or consciousness 
of the fruits of action. Pleasure and pain are always viewed in relation to 
action. 

Bhdva or affective consciousness is of three kinds,—subha bhdva, aSubha 
bhéva and suddha bhdva—feeling of pleasant nature, feeling of an unpleasant 
nature, and feeling of pure nature. The last one refers to the enjoyment of 
Self by Self. As such it may be taken to mean the spirutual experience of 
the pure Self. The other two kinds of the feeling are relevant to the point. 
These are corresponding to the normal feelings generally recognised by 
students of psychology. These feelings are generally related to certain objects _ 
in the environment to which there may be attraction or aversion in the 
jtva. Thus on the one hand feelings manifest as the result of karma or action, 
and on the other hand they are determined by objects in the environment. 

A very interesting classification of emotions is given in connection with — 
the conditions of karmic bondage. These emotions are generally divided — 
into two main classes sakdshaya and akashdya, those that have the tendency — 
to colour or stain the purity of the soul and those that have not that . 
The sakashdya ones are krodha or anger, mana or pride, mayd or deceit 
or dissembling and /obha or greed. The akashdya emotions are, 
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Hésya—laughter. 

Rati—feeling of attraction. 

Arati—feeling of repulsion. 

Soka—sorrow. 

Bhaya—fear. 

Fugupsé—feeling of disgust which, may manifest in hiding ones own 
weaknesses. 

Striveda—peculiar sex feeling of women. 

Pumsaveda—peculiar sex feeling of men, 

Napumsaka Veda—The corrupt sex feeling of eunuchs. 

* Again certain instinctive tendencies are also referred to as samjids. These 
are dhdra, bhaya, maithuna and parigraha—hunger, fear, sexual appetite 
and acquisitive instincts. There are corresponding feelings to these instinctive 
appetites which may colour the consciousness of a jiva. 

The feeling aspect of sensations is implied in the very classification of the 
sense elements. The feeling aspect is predominent in the case of smell and 
taste whereas it is indirectly associated with auditory and visual sensations. 
The rest of the references to feeling of pleasure and pain are purely 
metaphysical and therefore they are more of religious interest than of scientific 
interest, 

Almé is not only jadnt and bhoktd, the knower and the enjoyer but is also 
a kartd or the agent. This may be considered as the central idea of Jaina 
system. Soul by its own activity is able to make or mar its own destiny. The 
theory of karma is intimately associated with the causal agency of dtmd. 
As a result of this metaphysical assumption, we have several facts of 
psychological importance mentioned in the system. Even in the lowest 
organism there is the tendency to continue pleasurable activity and to 
discontinue painful activity. This primitive tendency of life or jiva is just the 
conative activity which develops into conscious choice of an end or purpose 
which is the characteristic of volitional activity. In human beings this 
conative tendency is naturally associated with rdga and dvesha, desire and 
aversion. 

Conative activity in general is denoted by the term karmachetand, This 
Karmachetand or consciousness of activity is to be associated with the 
zoological kingdom—trasa jfoas. The plant world or the world of 
ekendriya sthdvara jtvas is devoid of this karma chetand. They have karma 
phala chetand alone whereas the other jtvas have both and also jitdna chetand 
to boot. The importance of volitional activity is clearly testified by the part 
it plays in the Jaina system of ethics. The psychology of will is also connected 
with another doctrine of psychological importance. Mohaniya karma which 
is considered to be the root of all evil has two aspects, cognitive and conative 
What is known as darfana mohaniya interferes with the faculty of perception 
and belief. Charitra mohaniya is a sort of corruption of the will; it misl 
the will and thus leads the jfva towards evil, We shall consider the relation... 
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between karma and dtm when we go to consider the ethical aspect of Jaina 
system, In the meanwhile let us see what Jaina logic is. 


JAINA LOGIC, 
1, Pramana 


Under this head we have to consider the following three points : 
1. Praména 
2. Naya 
3. Saptabhangi 

Praména and naya refer to understanding. (Praménanayai-radhigamaha). 
Knowledge is through pramdna and naya, Pramdna refers to the apprehension 
of reality or valid knowledge. Naya refers to the different aspects of consider- 
ing things. These are the two means of enriching knowledge. Saptabhangi 
refers to the theory of predication which is peculiar to Jaina system. 

Praméga is of two kinds—pratyaksa pramdna and paroksa pramdqa, 
Immediate Apprehension of reality and Mediate Apprehension of reality, 
Ordinarily the term pratyaksa refers to sense perception. This ordinary 
meaning of the word is considered secondary and subordinate by Jaina 
thinkers. They call it xyavahdvika pratyaksa. The real pratyaksa is known as 
paramérthika pratyaksa or that which is apprehended by dtd immediately 
and directly. According to this view, sense perception is indirect and mediate 
for the sensory object is apprehended by dtmd only through the medium of 
sense organs. 

Pramdnas in general are five—mati, Sruti, avadhi, manahparyaya and — 
kevala, These five are already explained in connection with cognition. Of 
these mati and fruti are considered paroksa praménas. The other three are 
considered to be pralyaksa pramdnas. There is one interesting fact about 
these Pramdnas. The standard or reality is distinctly experienced in its normal 
and super-normal aspects. The normal experience would be mati jdna, the 
supernormal experience would include avadhi, manahparyaya and kevala, 
‘These four would constitute direct knowledge by the self, but our experience 
is also enriched by the testimony of others. Therefore the testimony of others 
transmitted through literature is also considered as one of the pramdnas. 
This is sruta jadna. This is not given the supereminent place which it has in 
the other Hindu systems of thought. The Vedas form the ultimate pramdna 
for the Brahmanical systems. Every other principle of knowledge is 
subordinated to the Vedic revelation which itself must be implicitly accepted. 
But the Jainas recognise sruta jidna as only one of the pramdnas and even” 
then it is only subordinate. Direct and Immediate Apprehension is the 
ultimate standard of truth. The pramdnas-are all distinctly human and't : 
are not considered to be eternal. It is this humanistic element in the’s . 
that is specially interesting. Three of these five praménas have the possibility 
of being corrupted by adverse psychological conditions, Thus) they, will, 
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become misleading or corrupt pramdnas or praméndbhdsas. Thus mati jiténa 
may become kumati. This evidently refers to illusory and hallucinatory 
perceptions and erroneous inferences. Sruti. may become kusruti. This would 
be feeding one’s intellect with fictitious philosophy and unreliable literature, 
False and misleading clairvoyance is the corrupt form of avadki which is 
technically called vibhanga jidna; hence right pramdpas would exclude 
these three corrupt forms of kumati, kusruti and vibhanga. But in the case 
of the other two pramdnas there is no such possibility of falsification. Manah- 
paryaya is the supernormal faculty acquired after great spiritual development 
and fevala is the Ideal reached after complete emancipation. Hence in these 
two cases there is no chance of extraneous interference. The right forms of 
the former together with the latter two consitute the pramdnas. > 

From the short enumeration of the pramanas given above, it is clear that 
the Jaina doctrine of pramdyas is slightly different from that of the Hindu 
systems in general, The pramdnas such as pratyaksha, anumdna, upamdna 
etc, which are variously stated by the various systems of Hindu 
philosophy are all comprehended by mati jana and Sruta jidna, Even in 
these two cases, objective corroboration seems to be the most important 
criterion of the true Pramdnas. In addition to these two normal sources of 
knowledge, they recognise the other three supernormal sources. Thus they 
recognise not merely the intellect but also the higher intuition which 
Bergson emphasises. Bergson is no doubt right in placing intuition over 
intellect. Intellect is the analytic process of understanding things. Hence 
itshares the artificial nature of the process of analysis. It is no doubt incapable 
of accounting for the vision of artist or the poet. The Demon of Socrates and 
the Christ of St. Paul are quite beyond the pale of intellectual analysis. The 
Reality like the Proteus of ancient myth slips out from the grip of intellect 
but is quite evident'to the supernormal intuition. We have an inkling of 
the existence of such a supernormal faculty in man through the lifting of the 
veil by recent psychic research. The normal personality is but a fraction of 
the total personality which is more of the subconscious nature. It is the sub- 
conscious self that seems to be the storehouse of spiritual power and wisdom. 
One who has learnt to tap the resources of this hidden self, becomes a genius 
in the field of art or morality. To him is given the open sesame to unlock 
the secrets of the universe. A philosophy of knowledge, therefore, must 
necessarily take cognisance of such a supernormal intuition. 

But to recognise this is not to deprecate the intellect altogether. According 
to Bergson what is revealed by the intellect is quite untrustworthy. Such a 
summary condemnation of the intellect would be an unwarranted impeach- 
ment of modern science. Intuiton apotheosised at such a cost would be no 
more than a philosophical fetish. A more reasonable attitude would be to 
Tecognise both the intellect and intuition as adequate means of apprehending 
the nature of reality so long as they have corroboration by objective evidence, 

ism which could not accommodate any supernormal faculty. 
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mysticism which could not stand the glare of reason, both are inadequate — 
representation of the full nature of human personality whose powers are — 
inexhaustible and whose depths are unfathomable. The Jaina doctrine of 
praménas is able to accommodate both, from the lowest to the highest in the 
order of gradation. 

The recognition of the distinction between the pramdnas and pramdnabhdsas 
implies an important philosophical principle—the existence of an objective 
reality which is beyond and beside knowledge. Knowledge is not the only 
form of reality. If that be the case, Jaina philosophy would not be different 
from Advaita, Its whole philosophical claim as an independent system of 
thought rests on the admission of the independent existence of the objective 
universe besides consciousness, The world of objective reality is apprehended 
by perception or darfana and understood by intellect or jadna, which two — 
are but the manifestations of chetand, the intrinsic nature of the soul. Nowhere 
in the Jaina system is it even casually implied that the object of knowledge 
is in any way modified or interfered with by the process of knowing. In 
order that darfana may reveal the form and jidna may discover the nature, 
there must be an object postulated, an object which is logically prior tothe 
intellectual process. This postulating of an independent object of knowledge 
should not be interpreted to imply the passivity of the intellect. The 
continuous activity of the jiva or soul is the central doctrine of Jaina thought. 
Hence the intellect is an active manifestation of consciousness but this 
activity has the power of revealing its own nature as well as non-chetana 
objects beyond. Thus the term jaya or the object of knowledge includes | 
both the self and the non-self, mental facts as well as physical facts, The 
example of a light is very often brought in to illustrate the nature of 
knowledge, Just as light reveals itself as well as other objects which are 
illuminated, so also jitdna reveals the taltvas—both jtva and ajtva. Hence it 
would be quite inconsistent to interpret the relation between jidna and — 
jitya, knowledge and its object, in any other way that would make both 
inseparable elements of any higher unity. No doubt as far as jfoa or soul 
is concened the relation between jfiéna and jieya is very intimate. The soul 
is jitdni, the possesser of jfiéna or knowledge. There can be no jfva without 
Jina, for without it he would be achetana and indistinguishable from other 
ajiva dravyas ; and there could be no knowledge without jfva, for being 
foundationless and off its moorings from life it will cease to have connection — 
even with consciousness. Thus jiidna and jildni, knowledge and self, ate 
absolutely inseparable though distinguishable by name. But this very name 
Jini may also become jitya-padartha, the object of knowledge to his ow if 
jhina. The jaéni, jfdna and jfeya—the self, knowledge, and the self as 
object of knowledge all become different aspects of a single concreteyumity: 

But knowledge or jilana is also related to ajfva paddrthas, that isp 
objects can also be jiteya paddrthas. When physical objects are the objet” 
of knowledge, the relation of knowledge to its object is not the same #5, 
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the previous case that between knowledge and self as object of knowledge. 
Jina is distinctly alien to ajtva paddrthas though these become as jieya 
related to jidna or knowledge. The function of jaana or knowledge here is 
to reveal the ajiva paddrthas in their true nature as achetana or physical. How 
could chetana reveal the nature of achetana things ? This question is rejected 
as unreasonable for the simple reason that it is unanswerable. The question 
means why jidna should have its j#éna nature ? That jdna though alien to 
the nature of physical objects—these latter being achetana—can still be 
related to them and reveal their nature to jadni or the knowing self, is taken 
as the fundamental postulate of Jaina Epistemology. 

Thus the close study of the philosophical foundation of Jaina Epistemology 
reveals the following two facts : 

(1) The relation between knowledge and its objects, jaa@na and jieya 
as far as ajfva paddrthas are concerned, is purely one of external relation. 

(2) As a corollary of the first, we have the independent existence of jieya 
padérthas or objects of knowledge, of course with the exception of self which 
has an internal relation to jidna or knowledge. 

The distinction between internal relation and external relation requires 
explanation, The Russell-Bradley controversy as to the nature of relations is 
an interesting, though an intricate, topic of modern philosophy. But here 
we cannot deal with it in detail. It is enough to indicate what the terms mean, 
Bradley-Bosanquet school of modern idealism following the traditions of Hegel 
assumes that all relations are grounded in the nature of the terms related. 
That is, the terms apart from the relations and the relation apart from 
the terms will not be the same, A and B having a relation R cannot be the 
same A and B if they cease to have that relation R. Change or cessation of a 
particular relation will lead to change, or the nullification of the terms so 
related. A blind faith in this metaphysical doctrine has constrained the 
Hegelian idealist to subscribe to many an absurd doctrine. The terms related 
to one another, since their nature is tyrannically controlled by this relation, 
are to be interpreted as members or elements of a higher organic unity. 
The members of a family therefore are the elements of the unity of family. 
Society itself is an organic unity, like plant or an animal body, having as its 
¢lements the different human personalities who constitute the society. Nay, 
even the whole universe is conceived as an organic unity or system having 
as its members both things and persons. The logical result of this doctrine 
is the complete subordination of human personality to this fetish of a higher 
unity beside which there is nothing real. Every thing is degraded to the 
level of appearance and unreality. The political and moral consequences 
of such a metaphysical doctrine need not be portrayed in detail. It is enough 
to say that the catastrophe which destroyed the European civilisation i§ the 
Necessary consequence of the culture and social organisation inspiredyby the 
Philosophy of the Absolute. ade 9 | 
But we have a healthy change introduced into modern thought by. the... 





opposite doctrine of external relations, sufficiently exposed the inadequacy 
and the falsity of the rival doctrine. According to him two terms A and B- 
may have a relation R and yet the nature of the terms may not be affected by 
the change of the relations. To exhibit the truth of the controversy we may 
cite the following illustration which is very useful to the reader, though crude, 
You may have for example a chair by the side of a table. The two areina 
certain spatial relation, say the chair is to the south of the table. Ifthe relation 
is changed, i.e. if the chair is placed to the north of the table then according 
to the doctrine of internal relations both the terms, the chair and the table, 
must undergo change in their nature because of a change in the relations, 
This seems absurd to the unsophisticated observer, In this case he knows 
fully well that there is no change in the things themselves except the change — 
of position. To persist in the belief that the things do change in consequence 

of the change of position is merely to surrender one’s own reason to the false 
gods of philosophy. Russell holding the doctrine of external relations main- 
tains that the things do not change their nature in spite of the change of — 
position, This has an important and refreshing consequence. You may have 

a society of human beings without degrading the personalities to fractions * 
of a unity or to appearance of a reality. And the one consequence that is — 
relevant to us in this connection is that the relation of knowledge to its — 
object need not amount to the postulating of a higher unity of which these 
two are aspects. If that were the case, this alleged higher unity must have 
as its members both persons and things, chefana and achetana dravyas. The 
fundamental doctrine of Jainism, like that of the Sdnkhya, is the distinction 
and the alienability between jiva and ajiva. 

This short digression into modern European thought we had for the 
following reason. The authors of an “Epitome of Jainism’, in trying to 
expound the doctrine of syddodda, attempt to make out that Jainism isa 
bold idealistic interpretation of the universe as a set-off against the realistic 
method. We are not going to quarrel about a name. Jainism may be charac 
terised idealistic or realistic according to one’s own tastes, so long as the 
terms are clearly defined. But what we are concerned with is just the exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of syédvéda, Speaking of the ordinary way of thinking 4 
of ajfvas the authors say: 

“They are continually betraying the phenomenal changes when brought — 
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into relation with other existences around them. How, then, can we 

of them as individual things in spite of the changes ? The answer often 
unhesitatingly forwarded by philosophers is that we can combine diversi 
with unity in our conception of things by thinking them as indivi 
entities each endowed with manifold qualites. They are substances acco! 

to philosophers, which possess various properties such as extension, pee . 
weight, colour etc, Or they are substances or subjects to whom belong 
capacities of sensation, feeling and perception etc. But a careful ol 
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will show that such a device obviously fails to give us any real apprehension 
of existence—even though it may be the simplest individual existence; 
because in trying to give unity to a member of unconnected determinations 
by ascribing them to a common substance what we really do is to add to 
these determinations another determination, equally isolated and uncon- 
nected with the rest. Take away the other determinations, what will be left 
of your substance ? It is impossible to explain the known by the unknown. 
So to apprehend the real unity of different qualities, to think them as one, 
what mind demands is that we should think or have a rational notion of 
the relation of each to each and that we should discern how the existence of 
any one involves the existence of all the rest and how all are so connected 
with this particular quality that they would not exist except in and 
through the whole to which they belong. To catch hold of such substance 
and not substratum as Locke had meant, we must discern the principle from 
which this manifoldness of parts and properties necessarily arises and which 
has its very existence and being in them, and linking together in thought 
differences which spring out of it. Such unity of substance is really a unily 
in difference which manifests itself and realises in these differences. 

“In the realm of mind or in the spiritual life of conscious beings also, 

there are undoubtedly infinite multiplicity and diversity, but we must not 
overlook the fact that it is a multiplicity or diversity which is no longer of 
parts divided from each other but each of which exists and can be conceived 
of by itself in isolation or segregation from the rest or in purely exterenal 
relations to them. Here on the contrary, the multiplicity or diversity is that 
of parts or elements each of which exists in and through the rest and has its 
individual being and significance only in its relation to the rest or each of 
which can be known only when it is seen in.a sense to be the rest. We cannot, 
for example, take the combination of two external independent things in 
Space and employ it as a representation of the relation of mind and its 
objects, for though thought be distinguishable from the object, it is not 
divisible from it, The thinker and the object thought of are nothing apart from each 
other. They are twain and yet one. The object is only object for the subject, the subject 
for the object. They have no meaning or existence taken individually and in their 
union they are not two separate things stuck together but two that have lost or 
dissolved their duality in a higher unity.?’* 
_, The subject and the object merging into a higher unity sounds more like 
idealistic rhetoric than philosophical logic. Here we have an echo of, Bradley 
and Bosanquet, The authors have drunk deep of Hegel but they have not 
discemed what is living and which is dead in Hegel. No doubt the Jaina con- 
©eption of Dravya is closely allied to the Hegelian dialectic but the Jaina meta- 
Physics does not contemplate the Hegelain absolute. The authors who donot 
Spare the Indian Absolutist Sankara, for his misunderstanding of Syadydda 
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not hesitate to make obeisance to his western counterpart. This inconsis- 
tency is quite glaring and the misrepresentation of Jaina doctrine is all 
the more surprising as it apparently proceeds from Jaina writers. A more 
careful study of their own system and a little less of that hypnotic 
illusion by and the blind adoration to German idealism, would have 
enabled our authors to see that the system they expound is a bold and 
masterly refutation of the philosophical Absolutism of ancient India. 


2, Naya 


The next topic relating to Jaina logic is about naya. This is the 
second means of understanding things, the first being pramdya. All 
conerete things are extremely complex; they have innumerable qualities 
and relations. The reals being such complex entities, they may be examined 
from different aspects. This apprehension of a thing from a particular point 
of view is known as naya—an opinion or an assertion from some one aspect. 
Every aspect of a thing in its own way reveals the nature of that thing. 
Hence naya is a means of insight into the nature of reality. Theoretically 
the possible nayas are infinite in number since the reals have infinite qualities 
and relations, But writers on Jaina logic generally speak of seven different 
nayas. These are Naigama, Samgraha, Vyavahdra, Rijusdtra, Sabda, Samabhirudha 
and Evambhita. Let us try to explain these in order. 


(i) Naigama Naya 

This naya seems to be somewhat obscure and is therefore differently 
interpreted by the scholars. Pujyapada in his commentary on Siitra 33 of 
Tattdrtha Satra explains the naya thus, “Waigama is that which relates 
to the purpose or end of a course of activity.” The illustrations given are + 

(1) You see a person carrying water, firewood and other necessities for 
cooking meals and ask him “what are you doing ?”” “I am cooking meals” 
he replies. This answer refers to the purpose or end of a series of activity: 
‘The person is not actually in the act of cooking at the time of the answer. 

(2) The second illustration refers to a person who goes with an axe. 
When he is asked what he is about, he replies “I am to bring a wooden 
measure (prastha).” He is to cut a piece of bamboo perhaps and make a — 
prastha out of it, Here again this measure is only the purpose or end to be 
realised. : 

(3) In each of the two examples “odana’? and “prastha”, “ood” and 
“measure”, there is a central purpose which gives meaning to a course of 
some duration. The course of conduct is represented by different modes of ; 
activity at different stages. Inspite of this difference, the whole series and also 
every individual item tend towards the ideal aimed at. So far therefore 
general purpose or aim may be said to be present in all the different 
of the course of conduct. It is the general purpose that gives 
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different items of the series and connects them into a whole. This emphasis 
on the teleological clement which is imminent in a course of purposive 
activity seems to be Naigama Naya point of view. 

The same interpretation, with the same two illustrations of ‘cooking’ 
and making a ‘measure’ is adopted by Sruta Sagara, the author of a Vritti 
on Tattvdrtha called after him Srutasdgareyam. The same illustrations are 
again found in Prameya Kamala Mértanda, a treatise on Logic. 

This Naigama Naya is further sub-divided into three according to the 
true relations of the teleological and interpreting idea. The two illustrations 
refer to some present course; hence they come under (1) Vartamdna Naigdma 
(Present Naigama). 

But there may be looking back to a past event. On the morning of Deepavali 
day, you may say “To-day is the Pariniredna Kila of Lord Mahavira.” But 
Lord Mahavira does not attain nirvdna on that day which you are actually 
speaking about. The event took place several centuries ago. Yet it was on a 
corresponding day of that year. Because of this correspondence, an event 
true of the day centuries ago is also associated with all such corresponding 
days of the subsequent years. Thus we speak of the king’s birthday, the 
Darbar day every year. The assertion has meaning only because of a past 
event, This characteristic attribute of the present—the genuinely belonging 
to the past, yet transferred to the present, because of an identical relation 
between the two, is pertaining to (2) Bhita Naigama (past Naigama). 

Instead of looking back to the past you may look forward to a remote 
future, Instead of detecting in the concrete present some element which 
was once associated with it, you may discover in it something which is yet 
fo be. At the sight of a prince you may hail “Here comes His Royal Highness.” 
The prince is but scion of the royal family. He is not yet king, but is going 
to be one, Similarly you may speak of every bhavya jiva, a good soul, as 
siddha jtva, a perfect soul, For somehow in the far off future perfection will 
be the goal of all; for every one is God in the germ. Such an assertion is true 
according to (3) Bhdva Naigama (future Naigama). 

_The other way of interpreting this Naigama Naya is associated with 
Siddhasena who is quoted by Hermann Jacobi under his translation of 
Sutra 33 of Umisvati’s Tattodrtha. Sri Deva Suri who is quoted by 
Mallisena in his Syddodda Manjari also adopts this second view. But 
Curiously, this is not so very prominent in Umiasvati’s own Bhdshya. 
Any how this method of interpreting the Jaya, starts with the examination 
of the relation between the universal and the particular, sdmdnya and visesa. 
For this, Naya and Vaisesika systems are referred to as adopting Waigama 
Naya in an ekdnta manner, i.e. these two systems adopt this Naya so far as 
they go, but push it to an unwarranted length. Sénkhya and Veddnta deny 

gether vifesas—particulars. Buddhism denies sdmdnya, universal: 
Outright. Against these two extremes the above systems recognise 
importance of both. The universal by itself or the particular by sel,-will 
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not be able to account for a concrete thing. These will be empty abstractions. 
Again one cannot be derivative from and secondary to the other. The thing 
is an organic unity of both sdménya and visesa—universal and particular, 
There can be no universal (séménya) apart from the particular and no parti- 
cular (visesa) apart from the universal; and there can be no real thing apart 
from either. This seems to be the fundamental Jaina view of the Real. 

‘The very same view is said to be adopted by the Naiydyikas and the 
Vaisesikas. Therefore both the Jainas and the others adopt the Naigama 
point of view. But wherein the Jainas differ from the others ? It is here. No 
doubt Naiydyikas and Vaisesikas adopt the Naigama view by maintaining 
that the concrete thing is the complex made up of the universal and the 
particular (sdémdnyas and vifesas). No doubt they maintain that these two 
are different and therefore distinguishable, No doubt they believe each is in 
itself primary and not derivative. So far, they agree with the Jainas. But — 
while the Jainas believe that the distinction between sdmanya (universal) 
and visesa (particular) is true only in a relative way, the Naiydyikas and 
the Vaitesikas maintain that it is absolutely true. Sémdnya is quite different 
and distinct from visesa. It is because of this absolute difference between 
the two that in their hands this Naya ,becomes Naigamabhdsa, They are 
kathanchit bhinnah and not atyanta bhinnah. 

After explaining thus the Naigama Naya, Sri Deva Suri enumerates three 
species of this Naigama distinction. 

1. Differentiating two qualities one from the other, e.g. existence and 
thought are in soul sat chaitanyam dtmani. Here, thought is differentiated 
from existence, 

2. Differentiating two substances, e.g. Dravya is that which manifests 
through things and their modes. Vastu parydyaya dravyam. 

3, Differentiating a thing from its attribute, e.g, a sensual person has 
only a momentary pleasure, Kshanamekam sukhi visaydsaktajtoa. 2 

‘Thus (1) existence is spoken to be separate from thought, (2) a thing from 
its mode and (3) a person as different from his pleasure. Contrast in all these 
cases is true only in a relative way. As we saw above, the very same illustra- 
tions are reproduced by H. Jacobi in his translation. 

_ But when we attend to Mallisena, we find evidently both the 
interpretations given in his Syddodda Manjari. He begins by explaining 
Naigama Naya in the same way as Deva Suri or Siddhasena do. He refers” 
the readers to an earlier portion of his book, where there is 2 discussion of 
the relation between sémdnya and. vifesa. Hence hie does not want to add 
anything further under this Vaya and ends the passage by mentioning 1?” 
as eos given in pravachana the Divine word. What are the 

o examples ? He just mentions two names; and they a] to be crypuce 
But this need not be altogether helpless. His words = aati preside 
nilayana’ prastha dristéntadoya. Nilayana and prastha—are he 
here. In Pujyapada we have odana and prastha. Instead of food and means 
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we have a house and a measure. The rest is quite clear. The illustrations leave 
us in doubt as to the meaning of the Naya. House-building or making a 
measure refers to the purpose or the ideal. It relates to “samkalpa métra’” as 
Pujyapada says. 

The next question we have to face is “How does Mallisena manage to 
give one explanation and to bring in the illustrations pertaining to the other 
interpretation ?”” Here we must confess we are driven to conjecture. We 
do not know wherefrom he is quoting the examples. It may refer to another, 
from whom both Pujyapada and Mallisena draw their inspiration. What 
justification is there for Mallisena’s attempt to bring the two views together ? 
The teleological element or purpose may be taken to be the common basis 
for both the views. In the case of house-building or measure-constructing 
the thing which is to be the goal is indicated by the purpose of the individual. 
This purpose embodies the ideal nature of the thing which is the concrete 
realisation of the same, Similarly the distinction between the universal 
and particular is purely teleological. What is particular from one point of 
view may be universal from another, In fact, the particularis drawn out of 
the universal. It is through the medium of the particular that the universal 
expresses its nature. If we remember this point, then it is clear to us that 
the distinction entirely depends upon the purpose in view. It is this purposive 
nature that brings the two views together. What are apparently divergent, 
have this common foundation. Perhaps Mallisena had this in his mind when 
he interpreted the Naigama in one way and illustrated it in another. 
This compromise is offered as a provisional suggestion. 


(ii) Samgraka Naya 

The next naya is the class point of view. The nature of things as understood 
by the Jaina system is such that there is a similarity and identity among a 
number of individuals. 

‘These individuals naturally fall into appropriate classes. When we consider 
them as individuals belonging to a class, our attention is directed to the 
underlying similarity to the exclusion of their individual and proper charac- 
teristics, From this underlying principle of classification we may consider 
the individuals as a whole and a unity. Here again the unity is only 
relatively true. The unity here rests on the underlying similarity among the 
number of individuals brought under the same class. But there is a great 
danger in forgetting the elementary fact of this class point of view. The 
individuals forming the class, though spoken of as 2 whole and unitary 
class, are really distinct from one another and may be really differentiated 
by not only their intrinsic natures but also by intervals of space and 
time. To emphasise the unity at the cost of the plurality and difference 
ae be a distinct metaphysical error. It is this erroneous aj : 

Samgraka Naya that accounts for the system of Advaita Vedanta, Too” 
much emphasis on the unity and the complete ignoring of the diversity 
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js the characteristic of this system. A similar mistake is found in its western 
counterpart of Hegelian idealism. Both agree in condemning the differences 
as appearances and in accepting the ultimate absolute as the one reality, 

But Jaina thinkers noticed very early both the utility as well as the danger 
of this Samgraha Naya. This class point of view is quite useful and rational 
in its own way. It contributes to economy of thought by enabling us to deal 
with a number of things as one. 

‘This is not merely justified by practical convenience but also by the 
philosophical principle of the common nature. The common nature by itself 
js but an abstraction. Hence to set it up as the reality and the only reality 
is doubly erroneous. So long as its relative nature is remembered, the naya 
has its own uses. But in the hands of the Séikhyas and Mimédnsikas, it becomes 
absolute and thus a nayabhdsa. 

This Samgraha Naya is of two kinds—Para Samgraha or the ultimate class 
view and Apara Samgraha or the inferior class-view. Every existing things — 
partakes of the nature of Reality. Hence we may speak of all things as one — 
in the ultimate Reality or Existence. But the different classes of things 
living and non-living included in this ultimate Reality may themselves be 
spoken of as different classes, This is Apara Samgraha or the inferior class view. 








(iii) Vyavahdra Naya 
Vyavahdra Naya means the popular and conventional point of view, 
which rests on sense-perception of the concrete present. This is the basis of 
the ancient materialistic systems of the Chdrvdkas and Brahaspatyas. The 
whole criterion of Reality is the concrete present. The forgotten past and the 
far off future are unwarranted myths not justified by the only praména of 
sense-perception, Looking back into the past through memory and peeping 
. 


into the future through ideal forecast are philosophical uncertainties. 
same applies to the categories obtained by intellectual analysis such as 
sdmdnya and vigesa—universal and particular. , 
Sense-perception reveals to us a tree or a stone or a pot or a cloth. These 
are the real things supported by the praménas and sanctioned by vyavahéra 
or convention. Whoever has perceived at any time either sdmdnya or vigesa? 
Why should philosophers trouble themselves about these metaphysical _ 
abstractions. The concrete reality of things is sufficient for our practical life 
and what is justified by this pragmatic criterion is so far theoretically true: — 
Here again the Jaina thinker recognises the partial truth of the principle. 
The tree in the compound, the stone on the path-way, the pot with water 
and the cloth you wear are all real things. They are not appearances OF 
illusions of naya, Their reality is corroborated by our concrete experi y 
To say this much is certainly acceptable and true. But to go beyond 1, 
condemn everything that is not included in the concrete present, 10}¢ : 
the past and the future and to reject the philosophical categories E 
surrender reason to sense-perception, is the apotheosis of convention~ Hens 
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Jaina thought rightly rejects the unwarranted exaggeration of this Vyavahdra 
Naya, though it reeognises in it the soul of goodness and an element of 


partial truth, 


(iv) Riju Stra 

This Riju Satra is the extreme opposite of Samgraha Naya. The latter 
denies all difference whereas Riju Sétra denies all continuity and identity. 
Reality is concentrated to mathematical present. It is purely momentary. 
In this respect it is still narrower than the wyavahdric present. At least for 
wavahdra view there is a tolerable duration; for, the present and the conven- 
tional things are real so far. But according to this Riju Stra Naya, a thing is 
what it is in the present mathematical moment. To speak of duration of a 
thing is rejected by this view as an unwarranted assumption. What we are 
absolutely sure of is just the present moment. The past moment is no more 
and the next moment is not yet. Hence a thing, as being in the “no-more”” 
or in the “not-yet’’, is sheer contradiction. If it is real at all, it must be in the 
present moment. We at once recognise the identity between this Riju Sétra 
view and Buddhistic metaphysics. Its aim is, as that of Buddhism, to expose 
the pretensions of an unchanging metaphysical substratum of things. As a 
corrective to such a conception of changeless substratum, Buddhist meta- 
physics adopts Riju Satra view and brings the centre of gravity to the present 
moment. Thus it enables to secure the balance between change and 
Permanence, Change partakes of the nature of time duration. It shares with 
it the ephemerality, There is some truth in maintaining the reality of change 
and in concentrating it to one moment. To over-emphasise the neglected 
clement of change, as a set off against Veddnta'and to secure a habitation for 
itin the camp of Reality, is certainly a commendable metaphysical venture. 
But to. identify reality with mathematical moment, to emphasise change as 
the only real and to make it live in a metaphysical void, is to overshoot 
nerd mark. This erroneous and uncalled for accent on change is to the 
detriment of the relating and the unifying principle of Reality, without 
which change will have no meaning. It is this Riju Sétrabhdsa that the 
Jaina system asks us to beware of. If this principle is the sole criterion of 
Reality, then reality would end itself by committing suici de, to employ a 
Suggestive “phrase of Bradley. 
(x) Stbda-Naya 

The implication of terms or names. The name has the function of 
calling to our mind the particular object which is referred to or implied 
by the name. Of course the implication need not necessarily be an individual 
object. An attribute, a relation and action may be referred to by appropriate 
words in the language. Thus the grammatical distinction of tere Te 
Parts of speech has an underlying logical foundation. The particular 
ofmeaning is associated with a particular part of speech, Thus the difference 
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in meaning corresponds to the difference among the terms. Thus a sort 
of intimate relation exists between a term and its meaning. Variation in 
the term may introduce a corresponding variation in the meaning. Thus 
not only the difference of the parts of speech implies a broad difference 
among the meanings but also the inflexional variations in the same part of 
speech may be said to have corresponding variations, however slight they — 
be. This principle of correspondence between the terms and their meanings, — 
is the foundation of the science of grammar. We have already mentioned 
that there is a relation to logic implicitly present in this grammatical principle, 
Indian grammarians in their discussion of verbal implications very often 
pass beyond their legitimate sphere and enter into logical and quasi-metaphy- 
sical discussions. Such an exaggerated notion about the verbal implications 
would be not only illogical but also conflicting with common sense and 
convention. Jaina logicians therefore raise a note of warning against such 
an unwarranted application of this principle and point out the logical danger 
in that one-sided emphasis of the relation between Sabda and artha. 

Their contention is this. No doubt generally speaking the grammatical 
principle or Sabda Naya adopted by the vaydkarants is sanctioned by usage, 
But to assume it to be a universal principle without an exception, would 
be neglecting the difference between the relative and the absolute and 
identifying the partial truth with the whole and the complete one. Ordinarily 
each name has its own meaning. The term ‘cow’ is different from ‘king’ 
not merely in word but also in meaning, But this is also true : words which 
are different in nature and origin may nevertheless refer to the same identical 
object. Exaggerated and universal application of the Sabda Naya of the 
grammarians cannot conveniently accommodate synonyms in the vocabulary. 
‘That there are synonyms and that they are distinct from one another literally, 
no grammarian can afford to deny. Yet unswerving loyalty to his princi 
of Sabda Naya would constrain him to accept such an absurdity. The only 
way out of the difficulty is to accept the Jaina interpretation of Sabda Naya, 
according to which the relation between terms and meanings is a relative 
principle. The illustrations generally offered are the synonyms Indra, Sakray 
and Purandhara, names referring to the one and the same individual, the 
Lord of the Devas. Similarly terms differing not merely in origin as the 
above but also in number, gender, person, case, etc. may still refer to the 
same individual fact. Thus Pusyaha (masculine), Tard (feminine) Naksatram 
(neuter), in spite of difference of gender do refer to the same object, Star. 
Again in a sentence, terms referring to the same individual object may 
appear in different cases; and if a verb, in different sense and person may 
refer to the same activity. This subordination of grammatical differences 
of inflexion to the logical implication of terms seems to be the jessentiall 
principle of Sabda Naya, as understood by the Jainas. Tt is not necessary 4? 
repeat that the naya in the hands of the grammarians because™ 
application degenerates into a false naya, Sabdabhasa, ” 
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(vi) Samabhirudh Naya 
The derivative difference of names. This Samabhirudh Naya is the differen- 
tiation of terms according to their roots. Thus it is only a special applica- 
tion of Sabda Naya. In becoming specialised it becomes narrower and more 
exaggerated than the above naya. As a general rule the terms in a language 
have their own special radical signification. This radical signification is the 
reason for the particular nomenclature. The first appearance of the word 
‘was evidently suggested by such an implication of the root. Of course this 
does not mean the connotation of the name. Connotation is the ground of 
the application of the name whereas the significance of the root accounts for 
the origin of the name. The former is logical and universal whereas the latter 
may be purely subjective and even accidental. The science of history of 
language may discover various principles subserving the origin of names in 
a vocabulary. To the historian of language this is certainly an important 
principle. To detect radical difference in the vocabulary and to trace the 
history of different terms from this original seed-difference is certainly a 
commendable pursuit. But this nuclear difference interesting to the historian 
of language is not so very important as to swallow up all the other 
grammatical and logical principles of implication. Here again the naya is 
discovered to be a relative one by Jaina Logic which enjoins a necessary 
circumscription to the above claims put forward by the historian of language. 
For example, it is true that the term ‘gau’ (cow) is different from ‘Indra.’ 
This difference can be traced to their respective roots. Hence the difference 
in the roots must mean a corresponding difference in the terms and therefore 
in their meanings, Accurately speaking says this naya, the terms ‘Indra’, 
‘Sabra’ and “Purandhara’ respectively imply ‘the all prosperous,’ ‘the all 
powerful’ and ‘the destroyer of enemies.’ These are the direct and legitimate 
significations sanctioned by their origin. To emphasise the original and 
the radical implication of a term is one thing, and to suggest that the term 
in its ordinary application must necessarily and always mean the same 
original radical sense, is quite a different thing. The passage from the radical 
and immediate difference to the current application and the general accepted 
Sense, is an unwarranted jump taken by this naya. 
(vit) Evambhita Naya— 
_ The last of the nayas is a further specialisation of the previous ones. This 
is merely the historical principle run mad. According to this principle the 
tadical sense in general is not the appropriate implication of a term, Even 
the root signification must have different gradations and aspects. Of these 
various aspects and gradations in the manifestation of the thing, only 
Particular aspect is contemplated by the root of a term and it is this contem- 
Plated aspect that is the legitimate meaning of the term in its current nsage: 
The very same thing in a different attitude must be designated by a different 
term altogether. Thus, for example, the term ‘gau’ implies an animal inmo 
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That which moves is a ‘gau’ or ‘cow’. The same term, therefore, should 
not be applied when the animal is at rest or lying down, Movement is funda- 
mentally different from lying down and therefore the same term ‘cow’ should 
not beapplied toan animal at two such fundamentally different attitudes. Fun- 
damental difference in the logical implication must necessarily be indicated by 
literal difference in the terms. This is the contention of Evambhiita Naya. The 
term must just designate the particular aspect or attitudein the object referred 
to. Ifthe termgoes beyond that, it will be a source of confusion and ambiguity. 
Language instead of revealing thingsas they are, would only conceal them. 

This grammatico-logical contention may be conceded partially. Ina perfect 
vocabulary this ought to be the principle, but the language that we use is 
not so evolved under the guidance of such a rigorous logical principle. 
Hence it would be an egregious blunder to identify what actually exists, 
with what ought to be logically. Therefore this Evambhdta Naya interpreted 
without reference to concrete usage and conventional meaning would only 
end in meaningless verbiage. 

These are the seven nayas referred to in Jaina logic. The first four are 
called Artha Nayas inasmuch as they deal with objects of knowledge, whereas 
the other three are called Sabda Nayas inasmuch as they pertain to terms and 
their meanings. The same seven are sometimes otherwise grouped. The 
first three come under Dravya Naya whereas the other four come under 
Parydya Naya. The former means the substantive aspect whereas the latter 
means the aspect of change or manifestation, 

These nayas have an important place in the anekdnta vdda of the Jaina 
system. All human descriptions and predications are relative and 
circumscribed inasmuch as they issue forth from the limited and partial 
nature of the intellect, Not only in our every-day speech but also in the 
language of the metaphysical statements to have their own context and 
relation universalising their meaning apart from their setting in the back- 
ground, would result in practical inconvenience and philosophical confusion. 
Jaina thinkers, recognising the extreme complexity of reality, are never 
wearied of emphasising the anekdnta aspect. Multifaced reality may lead to 
“multitude of descriptions’. Every one of them may be partially true but 
not one of them is really true. Philosophy is but the fable of the seven blind 
men and the elephant. Each one perceives a certain aspect of the real and 
congratulates himself that that is the only reality. When reality would not 
fit in with his own petty framework, then there is the ruthless pruning and 
chopping to make it convenient. Then there is the denial of certain 
inconvenient things as appearance and illusion. System, building in 
philosophy, has always been the process of providing reality with a 
Procrustean bed. But one who knows, smiles at the simplicity of human 
philosophising. The critical caution, that there are more things im] ; 
and earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy, was sounded several 
centuries before the Christian era by the Anekdntavddins, ih 
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Our account of the nayas will be incomplete without a mention of the six 
nayas which are generally employed in the examination of the nature of 
souls, According to Jaina metaphysics, jfva or soul has the nature of 
consciousness or chetand. When it is viewed in its pure state, unlimited by 
“extraneous conditions, it has its thought characteristics fully and perfectly 
developed. This state of its existence represents the ideal of perfection or 
siddhahood, But even. in this ideal state, the nature of the self does not lose 
its complexity. Even in its infinite radiance, the self does not lose its dravya 
nature or dynamic constitution. It is not distinct and separable from its 
own infinite qualities. It is the richness of content that marks the Jaina 
conception of perfection as against the nihilistic attitude of Veddnta which 
speaks of quality-less existence as the ultimate Reality. Existence apart 
from qualities would be an empty abstraction and is therefore all the more 
unfit to stand for the ultimate Reality. It is this inalienable unity that 
exists between the Real and its qualities that may be said to be the central 
doctrine of Jaina metaphysics. 

This pure and perfect state of the selfis a thing to be achieved. Ordinarily 
the existence of the self is somewhat different. Its infinitude is limited, its glory 
abated and radiance dimmed by alien conditions and limitations. By its 
own general weakness and disposition, it weaves round itself material sheaths, 
some subtle and some gross. These material sheaths form the encumbrances 
and limitations which make the cycle of births and deaths possible for the 
jtoas. In this state, jiva is generally an embodied consciousness or an 
organism. In its normal state it may be evident to the senses through its 
gross organic body. In its subtle state of interval from death to another birth, 
even though it casts off its grosser sheath, it is still endowed with a subtle 
karmic body which serves as the nucleus form building up its appropriate 
body of the next generation. iva in these states is said to be the conditional 
one (sopddhi jiva) as differentiated from the unconditioned perfect self 
(nirupddhi jéva). 

Fiva in its samsarik state is not only associated with a body of its own but 
with several other things living and non-living. The environment in which 
it lives, moves and has its being is generally wider than its own corporeal 
frame. Even in the case of animals and birds there is such a wider interest 
than the mere instinct of self-preservation. The parental instinct of helping 
and preserving the young ones and filial instinct of falling back upon the 
Support of the parents form the prehuman biological foundation of the 
institution of family among human beings. When we come to human society, 
this widening of the environmental horizon of the self becomes all the more 
marked. Several economical and social institutions such as owning property 
or belonging to a particular social order or a nation, all these contribute to 
extending the personality so as to coincide with its environments. Thereiis2 
personal pride and pleasure in extending one’s own property. There is 
sympathetic feeling of joy or sorrow with the prosperity or adversity of the 
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family or the nation to which the individual belongs. The nature of the — 
personality therefore is determined by the extent and diversity of interest, 
We feel offended when any injury is done to our possessions. We feel it a 
personal insult if any one who is near and dear to us is unfairly treated, 
The self which is by its own intrinsic nature a complex entity becomes all 
the more complex by identyfying itself through its interest with its environ- 
ment of things and persons. Under such circumstances it is an extremely 
difficult problem to define the exact nature of the soul and to point out its 
own appropriate boundary. Hence the necessity of the application of nayas 
or points of view. These nayas, as already mentioned, are specially designed 
for the purpose of explaining the nature and defining the limits of the self. 

To start with, there are two main aspects or naya nifchaya and vyavahdra, 
The former represents the true and complete point of view. There is no 
distinction between dravya and its gunas, The self is looked at as a whole 
with all the wealth of its attributes. The latter represents the partial point 
of view. The complex nature of the self is analysed into its diverse qualities 
and our attention may be directed to any particular attribute with which 
the self may be identified at the moment. Further, the former Nischaya Naya 
is divided into Suddha Nischaya and Aguddha Nischya Naya. Suddha Nischaya 
Naya holds the self in its pure and unconditioned nirupadhi state. 
Disentangled from all its material evironment and limitation, the self 
radiates in its pristine glory through all its wealth of infinite qualities. This 
aspect where the self is in its qualities and its qualities are pure and unalloyed 
expression of the nature of this self, is the topic of Suddha Nischaya Naya. The 
second Aguddha Nischaya Naya contemplates the self as caught in the meshes 
of the material evironment, the sopddhi state. The presence of upddhi makes it 
impure or afuddha. Its intrinsic glory is dimmed but still it is viewed as awhole 
with its complete nature as expressed in its attributes, though somewhat 
warped by alien influences. This is the self according to Asuddha Nischaya Naya, 

Similarly the vyavahdra point of view is divided into two main heads— 
sathhita vyavahdra and asatbhita vyavahdra. The term sathhdta implies the 
intrinsic nature of the thing, Here the question is not about the purity or the 
impurity of the thing. The term wyavahdra, as already explained, implies 
the analysis and differentiation of attributes from the underlying dravya. 
Jidna or thought is certainly an attribute of the self. To speak of jaéna as 
identical with self is to adopt Sathhata Vyavahdra Naya. The term asatbhitta 
implies the importation of alien qualities into the self. Some of the organic 
instincts and emotions are distinctly due to the physical constitution. Never- 
theless such instincts and emotions are associated with the self from the 
point of view of Asathhita Vyavahdra Naya. Similarly the kdrnmic constituents 
which are intrinsically physical may be said to belong to the self and modify 
its manifestations. 

Each of these two again is‘divided into two other minor ki 
and anupachérita. Upachérita is usage sanctified by convention but having 
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no other intrinsic justification. It is a sort of metaphorical application; whereas 
anupachérita is just the opposite of the above. It stands on its own intrinsic 
merit and has no metaphorical and transferred import. Thus finally we have 
foul kinds of Vyavahdra Naya—1. Anupachdrita Satbhita Vyavahéra Naya, 
2. Upachdrita Satbhitta Vyavahéra Naya, 3. Anupachdrita Asatbhita Vyavahdra 
Naya and 4, Upachdrita Asathhitta Vyavahdra Naya. 

Now the first is mainly vyavahdra inasmuch as it analyses the attributes 
from the things; is satbhita inasmuch as it emphasises the genuine and 
intrinsic attributes; and is anupachérita inasmuch as it is free from figurative 
and transferred implication. The illustration of this is the self of the nature 
of jadna or knowledge. The second naya is yyavahdra for the reason stated 
above and satbhita for the same and upachdrita because the epithet is 
figurative and transferred. When we speak of jadna or knowledge as pramdpa 
or thecriterion of truth we are thinking of the objects of knowledge or artha. 
Artha itself may be spoken of as a manifestation of knowledge or jidna vikalpa. 
To speak of artha or the object as a modification of knowledge is only 
figuratively true in the case of external objects. These being physical in 
nature are achetana and yet, as object of knowledge, may be spoken of as 
modification of jadna, What intrinsically belongs to the self is transferred to 
its object because of the relation brought about by the process of knowledge. 
The third naya is Anupachdrita Asatbhita Vyavahdra, The only term that 
demands explanation is asatbhdta here. It refers to the identification of the 
self with some alien properties. For example to consider one’s own body as 
oneself which is generally done in ordinary life is asathhita vyavahdra, This 
is not merely figurative as the statement is sanctioned by the intimate 
interrelation that exists between the soul and the body. Hence pointing to 
the body as ‘this body is mine,’ or ‘Iam this,’ isasatement which is justified 
according to Anupachdrita Asatbhfta Vyavahdra Naya. The last naya is the 
Upachdrita form of the same. Here the alien quality or the thing with which 
the self is identified lacks that intimate relaton that exists between the soul 
and its own body. To call the ornaments as one’s own, to claim certain 
individuals as one’s relatives, to possess certain things as one’s own property, 
in short to identify one’s personality with alien things and persons is possible 
only in a figurative sense. Each personality is distinct from and alien to 
the others, though all by co-existing together may partake of common 
environment and enter into definite relations. Still from the metaphysical 
Point of view one’s destiny is in one’s own hands. Therefore the popular 
identification of the self with the other things said to be owned by it, is a’ 
figurative and transferred predication or Upachdrita Asatbhitta Vyavahdra Naya. 
These four kinds of Vyavahdra Naya together with the two Nischaya Nayas 
constitute the six nayas which are specially employed to fathom the depth 
of human personality. —~ 

The object of these nayas, generally of the former seven and specially 
the latter six, is to reveal the intrinsic nature of personality in its cosmic 
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environment. It is not merely a matter of theoretical interest that underlies 
these nayas. Apprehension and understanding of the nature of reality must 
be a useful means in the hands of the self to reach the safe haven of Beatitude 
from which there is no return. But besides this practical aspect, thereis another 
aspect to the question. The truth that is apprehended by the pramdnas and 
the nayas must be available for the general public, ever growing under the 
weight of sorrow and yearning, to have that Bliss which they know only by 
faith and hope. Hence is the necessity for expressing the truth through 
scripture. This revelation of the truth through language is the Worp 
or syddvdda, This pertains to the principle of conditional predication which 
is sevenfold. This sevenfold predication is known as saptabhangi. 


3. Saptabhangi 


The dialectic of syddvdda is no less puzzling to Indian students 
of philosophy both old and new, than the Hegelian dialectic is to the European 
philosophers. Sy4dvdda and its counterpart appear at first sight self-conflicting 
and unwarranted. But they have an important principle,—nay the funda- 
mental principle of reality as their substratum and justification. Closer 
examination reveals in them a clear grasp of truth. Every other theory of 
knowledge is fading into insignificance before the principle of conditional 
predication, 

Everything existing from the bespangled heavens above to the inmost 
core of human personality is in a process of change and modification. If we 
trust ourselves to the imagination of the astronomer which enables him to 
look back through eons of the past cosmic history or to have a glimpse of the 
far off future, we see the universe as a motion picture on the screen of existence. 
What is a twinkling star at present was once upon a time gigantic nebulous 
mass of several million miles diameter. Then by process of aggregation and 
condensing there is the formation of a denser nucleus which becomes larger 
and larger by the same process which in is turn leads to the evolution of 
an enormous quantity of heat. This leads to the formation of the fiery orb 
which by the same laws of motion gives birth to a number of incandescent 
masses. These held to the parent by the laws of gravitation form the planetary 
system. Thus our sun itself is but a star among the starry systems. 

Side by side with this evolution of a sun with its planetary system we have 
the conyerse drama enacted. Either due to a mysterious explosion or due 
to a clash of star with star there bursts into existence a new mass of nebula. 
‘The telescope reveals to human view not only the nursery of distant solar 
systems, but also the decay and dissolution of the decrepit and defunct 
starry systems. The starry heavens are but the cosmic alphabet which spell 
the three sublime words birth, growth and decay. 

Turn now to our own earth which is but a tiny speck in §] 
compared to the sun and the stars. Here also the same process The . 
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formation of the crust of the earth is after terrible volcanic convulsions which 
had taken place in the early history of the earth. The geological changes are 
followed by the appearance of life on the surface; then the wonderful 
evolution of the plant and animal kingdoms are all indelibly written on the 
different strata of the earth. This also repeats the same story. Then life 
itself is a mysterious though subtle process of combined building up and 
breaking up. Turn where you will, you see the same thing. Reality isa com- 
plex process of change and everything in it is partaking of the same process. 

Nothing is merely permanent; nothing is merely changing, The acorn 
grows to the oak; the seed is in the plant and the tree and yet it is not there as 
the seed. Everything lives by the process of death. The very loss leads to gain. 
"This message of the organicreality is an important contribution to philosophy. 

Hegel founded his metaphysics on logic—nay identified both, But his 
logic is not the mere scholastic logic on which his predecessor Kant built 
his system, Hegel’s logic came as a disturber of peace to the then philosophic 
thought; but it ultimately led to the emancipation of thought from scholastic 
thraldom. He proclaimed boldly to the world that affirmation and negation 
are ultimately reconciled by a higher unity. ‘Is’ and ‘Is not’ are really 
identical and same, for they are but the aspects of the same reality. To one 
who is familiar with this dialectical process of thesis and antithesis reconciling 
in a higher synthesis, the following presentation of saptabhangi will lose its 
paradoxical nature and unveil the underlying truth. 

Long ago the Jainas recognised this complexity of existence. Any particular 
object as the topic of assertion, can very well take in two assertions—affirma- 
tive and negative. How can there be two apparently céntradictory state- 
ments both true of a single fact ? The nature of the fact is such, is the answer. 
Every concrete assertion presupposes a question as to the exact nature of 
the object. This interrogation again rests on the desire to determine the 
thing from a particular point of view. Since the thing has several aspects and 
relations there may be several determinations. Hence is the possibility of 
apparently conflicting attributes inhering in the same and exhibited by the 
Process of predication. Is that statue of marble or of plaster of Paris ? If it is 
one, it is not the other. Is that the same gold bangle which you had last year ? 
No, it is newly made though the same gold is used. Was Socretes a Greek 
or Roman ? He was Greek and not Roman. These are familiar questions 
and answers. All these exhibit the possibility of predicating affirmation and 
negation of the same thing. Js and is not can significantly refer to the same 
subject. The only thing we have to remember is that the point of view is 
different in each case. There is nothing mysterious, nothing incredible. 
When the same subject can have two such predicates, no one predicate can 
monopolise the subject to itself, There will always be some aspect of.the 
subject left out by this predicate; and this left out aspect can very well! be, 
expressed by the rival predicate. This implies that under no circumstance 
can we have a predication which is the only true predication about the sul 
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There can be no judgment absolutely true and excluding every other judg- 
ment about the same topic. Hence we have recourse to qualified assertions as 
the only available ones under the circumstances. These qualified or 
conditional assertions are primarily two—affirmation and negation. ; 

(1) Perhaps X is. 

(2) Perhaps X is not. 

‘These two aspects are inherent in the same thing; hence we can say: A 

(3) Perhaps X is and is not. Here we are contemplating the whole thing 
in its two aspects which are kept apart and attended to severally. But these 
two aspects are inherent in and expressive of one single identity. Hence they 
may be considered together jointly as expressing the single identity. In that 
case there is no chance of asserting two conjointly by a single predicate, for 
the simple reason that there can be no such predicate. Therefore we have to 
confess our inability to and proclaim the bankruptcy of vocabulary for 
having such an assertion. This fact becomes the fourth mode of predication, 

(4) Perhaps X is indescribable. 

Remembering this helpless nature of our tongue, we may still qualify this 
by each of the first three predicates. Thus we have the last three modes of 
predications, which are: 

(5) Perhaps X is, though indescribable. 

(6) Perhaps X is not, though indescribable. 

(7) Perhaps X is and is not, though indescribable. 

In their traditional form these are :— 

(1) Spddasti 

(2) Sydnndsti 

(3) Spddastindsti cha 

(4) Syddavaktavyah 

(5) Spddasti avaktavyah “i 

(6) Syddndsti avaktavyah 

(7) Spddasti ndsti avaktavyah. 

These seven modes of predication are usually illustrated with reference 
to some object such as a jar or ghata. Whether it is to have an affirmative 
predicate or negative one, depends respectively on four aspects: its own 
form, matter, place and time leading to affirmation and alien form, matter, — 
place and time bringing in negation to the jar. A jar is real or is 
with reference to svarilpa; svadravya, svaksetra, svakdla and is unreal or is 
denied from the point of view of pararfipa, paradravya, paraksetra and parakala, 
When we have affirmation and negation for their reasons, the subsidiary 

_ modes are derived from these two. 
1. Then what is the svardpa or intrinsic form of a jar? And what is its — 
pararfipa ? When we hear the word jar uttered, the term invariably, implies 
a certain definite group of attributes through which a particular, banee 
designated by the term. These essential attributes connoted by a 
jar will be its svardpa.. The attributes of any other object baci by any 
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other term will be its pararfpa—uwill be alien to the jar. Existence rests on 
svariipa and non-existence on parariipa. If existence is predicated of the jar 
both from its own form as well as that of an alien thing like cloth (pata), 
then the jar will loseits distinctive character and become one with cloth. Ifon 
the other hand non-existence is predicated from its own form as from alien 
nature, then there will be no jar at all. Neither of these results stand to 
reason. ; 

Again confining ourselves to the class of vessels we still find that a jar is 
different from a kettle, Is that vessel a jar or kettle ? The jar-form is its svarfipa 
and the kettle-form is its parariipa, From the former the jar is, from the latter 
it is not. 

Again we may be concerned with jars alone. One individual jar has its 
individuality as svarfpa and every other jar will be pararipa. Jar A exists on 
account of svaripa, and does not on account of parariipa, If non-existence is 
associated with svarfpa then there will be no jar at all; if existence follows 
from pararfpa then all jars will become one without distinction and there 
will be no separate individual ones. 

Then ghata, jar is made by the potter. The mass of clay on the potter's 
wheel is not yet ajar. It is only the finished product that isa jar. This finished 
form is its svarfipa; any other stage in its formation is its pararipa, The former 
leads to affirmation, the latter leads to negation. 

2, What is its own matter ? Clay is svadravya and gold is paradravya, The 
jar is of clay and is not of gold. Svadranyena asti paradrauyena ndsti. 

3. What is its own place or svaksetra ? The ground where the jar is, is its 
svaksetra and every other place is its paraksetra, The Taj is in Agra (suaksetra) 
and is not in Delhi (paraksetra). If the jar exists in paraksetra also, then 
there will be no place without a jar. In the case of the Taj, every place will 
have a Taj Mahal. If the thing is not even in its own place then there will 
be no jar anywhere in the world. Either result will be unsatisfactory. 

4. What is its own time or svakdla ? The jar’s svakdla is the duration of 
the present in which it is intact, Its past when it was a mass of clay on the 
potter’s wheel and its future when it will be a heap of broken shells will be its 
parakéla, Its existence in its own time and non-existence in other times, 
will be quite evident. So also with every other object. Socrates existed at a 
particular age of Athenian history and is not existing now. Tfa thing exists 
in parakéla also as in soakéla then it will be eternal; if it does not exist in 
soakéla as in parakéla then it will be nothing; for existence implies a relation 
to its time or duration. 

Thus a thing is affirmed in its fourfold self-relation—form, matter, place 
and time; and is denied in its fourfold alien relation. 

Now the svardpa etc., are determined with reference to the fourfold other- 
relation of parardpa etc. ‘The self-relation apart from the other relation has 
no meaning, But how are we to determine the four kinds of relation’ 
Pararipa, paradraaya etc? These must depend on their environmental 
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relations and these latter again on others. Thus we pass on from our environ- 
ment to others still wider, without having any clear grasp of the self-relation, 
The distinction between a thing and its other rests on the sandy foundation — 
of a vicious indefinite regress. Hence the affirmation and negation also fall 
to the ground, 

This objection rests on misapprehension. The distinction between the 
fourfold self-relation and other-relation does not rest on an indefinite regress, 
‘The essential nature of a thing not only implies its svardpa but differentiates — 
itself from pararépa, In experience we not only perceive a thing, but perceive 
it as distinct from other things. A jar is seen not merely as a jar but asa 
thing distinct from cloth by its side, Without this distinction there can be 
no perception of the jar at all. The very process of self-assertion implies 
differentiation from non-self, Hence the change of indefinite regress is quite. 
unwarranted, 

Now according to this theory, asti and ndsti (is and is not) may be predicated 
of prameya the objective aspect of knowledge or the process of apprehending 
an object. This dual predication must rest on svarfpa and parardpa of 
prameya. What is its svardpa and what is'its parardpa ? Pararipa of pramea 
means non-prameya. Anything other than prameya we have no means of | 
knowing. Hence the theory must fail in this case. 

No, says the logician. The state of being apprehended by knowledge— 
prameyatva is the svaripa of prameya. This implies in general the relation of 
object to the knower; anything besides this relation, even the object, will 
be distinct from prameyatva and hence will be the pararépa in this context. 
Now this theory must be applicable to the ultimate existence or Mahdsattd. If 
is and is not are to be predicated of this Summum Genus, what are its svariipa 
and pararfipa ? For the latter cannot be, as there can be no other form or 
matter or place or time not included in this, The pararipa of Mahdsatté need 
not imply the existence of other things besides itself; that would be self 
contradictory, But still we can speak of its pararfpa when we contemplate 
something which falls short of the all-comprehensive universal. Any of its 
parts will be so far the negation of whole—its pararfpa. 

Now asti, affirmation depends on self; ndsti, negation on other things. 
Asti which is conditioned by self can very well belong to a thing, But if ndsti, 
which is conditioned by other than the jar for example, is also predicated 
of the jar then it would imply that the jar participates in the’ nature of its 
other—say cloth. This will lead to mere confusion. 

This objection also is based on a misapprehension. Affimation no doubt 
rests on the nature of the self, the jar. The negation, resting on another 
thing—pata (cloth), does not mean that the jar also has the nature of 
cloth, That would be absurd. The clear cut boundary between things will 
1 and with it all knowledge. Asti implies self-assertion, a 

valien-exclusion. A thing not only asserts its own. individuality,|-but also 
repulses anything alien to it. It is this element of repulsion that everything 
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must have in order to be real, that entitles it to have the negative predicate. 
Instead of leading to a confusion, this element of differentiation is the only 
basis for self-assertion of a thing. Asti and ndsti, assertion or exclusion, are 
inalienably present in the same thing. Wherever there is asti_ there is ndsti 
and wherever there is ndsti_ there is asti also. 5 

Now this association of the two, asti and ndsti in the same thing, appears 

quite unwarranted. For on the one hand when we perceive a jar we see 
“mere asti without nésti, and on the other hand in the case of certain impossible 
and unreal concepts such as asse’s horns, sky-flower there is mere ndsti without 
asti. 

This is not quite correct. In the case of any perceived object, ndsti does 
not mean that the thing should not exist as such and yet be perceived. That 
would be meaningless, Vésti means nothing more than that element of repul- 
sion and differentiation which isolates a thing from its background and gives 
ita determinate and positive nature. In this sense, ndsti is inseparable from astt 
and it is the sense in which it is used. As to the other case of impossible and 
unreal concepts, where is the positive foundation ? If sky-flower is quite 
real, nay if it has a slight positive basis, it will cease to mean an unreal and 
an impossible thing. Its nature seems to be pure negation and nothing less 
than that. This cannot be, answers our logician, How can there be any 
negation without any significance ? A significant negation must haye some 
Positive basis; otherwise it will be mere nonsense. The elements constituting 
the concept are by themselves real and are justified by the canons of 


experience. We have seen horns in a cow; we have seen an ass or a horse. © 


These are existing and real. But the fanciful combination of an ass with 
horns or a flower with sky is unreal. But for the experience of horns on the 
head of a cow or flower in a tree there can be no talk of an ass with horns 
ora flower in the sky. Without this positive basis of experience there will be no_ 
elements to make up even a fanciful complex. Thus even the fanciful ideas 
ofunicorn and centaur must have some foundation in our experience. Again 
in the proposition “Syddasti jiva,” the terms asti and jiva (life) must mean 
identically the same thing or different things. If the meanings are of the 
same nature, then one cannot be predicated of the other as a pot cannot 
be the predicate of a jar, both being co-ordinate. Further asti or existence 
is predicable of everything real. If asti is identical with jiva, then jiva also 
must be predicated of everything. But if jiva is different from asti then 
there is no chance of predicating asti of jfva for they are entirely different 
from each other. Further jfva being different from asti and asti being the 
Predicate of everything, jiva cannot be related to anything real, i. e- jfva 
would become unreal. You cannot maintain that jiva though different 
from asti can be said to have the predicate by a process of combinatior ny yith 
it; for combination is impossible in the case of repelling elements. 
The horns of this dilemma are blunted by syddodda. These results, 
not frighten the logician to whom asti and jfva are identical fom 
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dravydrtha view and different from parydrtha view. They are different and yet _ 
identical. But for this dual nature there can be no predication at all.* 

The primary modes of predication are three—Syddasti, sydnnasti and sydda- 
vaktavyah. The other four are obtained by combining these three, Now 
according to Sankhya philosophy everything is real and therefore exists, — 
According to Buddhism everything is momentary and unreal. Both these 
views are rejected by the Jainas as extremes, The former is true according 
to dravydrthika point of view; the latter is true according to parydrthika point 
of view. Hence each is true in its own way and is not true absolutely, Again 
reality is idescribable according to the Veddntins who emphasise the 
nirvachaniya aspect of reality. Even this is only partially true, for otherwise 
even this predication “that Reality is indescribable’’ will be impossible. 

The same seven modes of predication may be obtained in the case of 
following pairs of attributes : eternal and changing, one and many, universal 
and particular, etc. These pairs of opposites can very well be predicated of 
reality and these may yield the other derivative modes of predication. Thus 
practically every attribute, by being affirmed and denied according to 
different aspects, may bring about seven fundamental propositions true of 
real subject. 

It may be said that after all; this principle of Saptabhangi is a wanton 
indulgence in meaningless self-contradiction. This objection has been 
sufficiently answered above. This is not a case of wanton paradox or purpost= 
less pun. If the words are wantonly misinterpreted or understood in an 
unwarranted sense, then it may be charged with wanton quibbling; for 
example in the statement that this person has a new woollen shawl (naa 
kambala) the term nava may be taken to mean also nine. Though the word 
is capable of such an interpretation, still in this statement it does not mean 
that. In spite of the context, if a person retorts that assertion by saying 
“this person cannot have nine shawls as he is very poor’’, it would be wanton’ 
quibbling. There is no such wanton quibbling underlying Saptabhangi. 

If it is not wanton quibbling, it must merely be-an expression of doubt 
To say, a thing may be as well as may not be, is to exhibit one’s own doubt 
and ignorance. At the best, therefore, the doctrine is a mode of scepticism. 
This charge of scepticism is certainly unfounded. Doubt expresses absence 
of determinate knowledge. If the prima facie appearance of a thing leads 
you to two different interpretations, of which alternatives we cannot choose 
the right one, then there is doubt as to its nature. Since its exact nature is 
unknown, scepticism may be the result. But in the case of the contradictory 
Propositions forming the basis of Saptabhangi we have two different aspects 
each serving as the basis of one of the propositions. Hence there is neither 
doubt nor confusion in this case. Each assertion is definite and clear} 

Two passages are quoted from the two great Hindu cor 
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Vedénta Sttra, Sankara and Ramanuja. The Séira that is commented on is 
gaciraaaart’ (Cu. I, Papa 2, Su. 33). 

‘This doctrine we meet as follows : Your reasoning, we say, is inadmissible 
fon account of the impossibility in one thing’. That is to say, it is impossible 
that contradictory attributes such as being and non-being should at the same 
time belong to one and the same thing; just as observation teaches us thata 
thing cannot be hot and cold the same moment. ‘The seven categories asserted 
by you must either be so many and such, or not be so many and such; the 
third alternative expressed in the words ‘they either are such, or not such’ 
results in a cognition of indefinite nature which is no more a source of true 
knowledge, than doubt is, If you should plead that the cognition that a thing 
is of more than one nature is definite and therefore a source of true knowledge, 
we deny this. For the unlimited assertion that all things are of a non-exclusive 
nature is itself something, falls as such under the alternative predications 
‘somehow it is’ ‘somehow it is not” and so ceases to be a definite assertion. 
The same happens to the person making the assertion and to the result of 
the assertion; partly they are, partly they are not. As thus the means of 
Imowledge, the object of knowledge, the knowing subject, and the act of 
knowledge ate all alike indenfinite, how can the Térthamkara (Jina) teach 
with any claim to authority and how can his followers act on a doctrine 
the matter of which is altogether indeterminate ? Observation shows that 
only when a course of action is known to have a definite result, people set 
about it without hesitation. Hence a man who proclaims a doctrine of 
altogether indefinite contents does not deserve to be listened to any inore 
than a drunken man or a mad man. Again, if we apply the Jaina reasoning 
to their doctrine of the five categories, we have to say that on one view of 
the matter they are five and on another view they are not five; from which 
latter point of view it follows that they are either fewer or more than five. 
Nor is it logical to declare the categories to be indescribable. For if they are 
so, they cannot be described; but, as a matter of fact they are described so 
that to call them indescribable involves a contradiction. And if you go on 
to say that the categories on being described are ascertained to be such and 
such, and at the same time are not ascertained to be such and such, and 
that the result of their being ascertained is perfect knowledge or is not perfect 
knowledge, and that imperfect knowledge is the opposite of perfect knowledge 
or is not the opposite; you certainly talk more like a drunken or insane 
man than like a sober, trustworthy person. If you further maintain that 
the heavenly world and final release exist or do not exist and are eternal or 
non-eternal, the absence of all determinate knowledge which is employed 
in such statement will result in nobody’s acting for the purpose of gaining 
the heavenly world and final release. And moreover it follows from your 
doctrine that soul, non-soul and so on, whose nature you claim to have 
ascertained, and which you describe as having existed from all ‘et 
relapse all at once into the condition of absolute indetermination: 
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therefore the two contradictory attributes of being and non-being cannol 
belong to any of the categories—being excluding non-being and vice versa 
non-being excluding being—the doctrine of the Arhat must be rejected” — 
Sankara.* 

“With the help of this, they prove that all things—which they declare to 
consist of substance (dravya) and parydya—to be existing one and permanent — 
in so far as they are substances, and the opposite in so far as they are parydyas, 
By parydya they understand the particular states of substances, and as those 
are of the nature of being as well as non-being, they manage to prove . 
existence, non-existence and so on. With regard to this, the stra remarks 
that no such proof is possible. ‘Not so’, on account of the impossibility in 
one, i, e. because contradictory attributes such as existence and non-existence — 
cannot at the same time belong to one thing, not any more than light and 
darkness. As a substance and particular states qualifying it—and (by the 
Jains) called parydya—are different things (paddrtha), one substance cannot 
be connected with opposite attributes. It is thus not possible that a substance: 
qualified by the particular state such as existence, should at the same time 
be qualified by the opposite state, i.e. non-cixstence, The non-permanency, 
further of a substance consists in its being the abode of those particular 
states which are called origination and destruction; how then should per- 
manency, which is of an opposite nature reside in the substance at the same 
time ? Difference (bhinnatva) again consists in things being the abodes of 
contradictory attributes; non-difference, which is the opposite of this, cannot” 
hence ‘possibly reside in the same things which are the abode of difference; 
not any more than the generic character of a horse and that of @ buffalo 
can belong to one animal. But (the Jaina may here be supposed to ask the 
vedéntin) how can you maintain that Brahman although one only, yet 
the same time is the self of all ? Because we reply, the whole aggregate 
sentient and non-sentient beings constitutes the body of the supreme person; 
omniscient, omnipotent and so on. And that the body and the person em= 
bodied and their respective attributes are of totally different nature (so that 
Brahman is not touched by the defects of this body). We have explained 
likewise. Moreover, as your six substances, soul and so on, are not one 
substance and one parydya, their being one substance and so on, cannot be 
used to prove their being one,and also not-one and so on, And if it should 
be said that those six substances are such (viz. one and several, and so of) 
each owing to its own parydya and its own nature, we remark that then Ba 
cannot avoid contradicting your own theory of everything, being an 
ambiguous nature. Things which stand to each other in the relation 
mutual non-existence, cannot after all be identical. Hence the theory of the 
Jainas is not reasonable.”—Ramanuja.* Loe 

The authors of the Veddnta Sitras as well as the commentators TEJSeh 
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Saptabhangi naya on the ground of the impossibility of contradictory attributes 
inhering in the same thing. 

All that is said above by way of exposition and discussion would vindicate 
the claim of Saptabhangi against the charges brought against it by these 
scholars. Our account would be incomplete if these charges are not examined 
in this connection. 

Now the author of the Siéras does not give any detailed reasons besides 
the one contained in the Séra itself—that a thing cannot have self- 
contradictory attributes. Asti and ndsti, being and non-being or affirmation 
and negation, being contradictory epithets cannot be referred to the same 
thing. Hence the doctrine of such a predication is futile. This reasoning, 
though short, is interesting and suggestive. We have already pointed out 
the philosophical attitude adopted by the Jainas. A thing being of complex 
nature, having dravya and parydya must be an identity in difference. Instead 
of rejecting the doctrine of reality for the reason given, they seem to claim 
that the real is real only because of such a capacity to comprehend and 
reconcile the differences in itself. Here we are reminded of Bradley’s polemic 
against “the nature of things’. Though he admits the Hegelian doctrine 
of identity in difference, he cannot forget the scholastic traditions about 
identity and difference. Every concrete thing or person is according to 
Bradley a unity in diversity, and identity in difference a constant which is 
varying also. Now Bradley argues that such a nature implies self- 
contradiction and internal conflict. This is so because it is not possible for 
us to know how the difference could be derived from and related to an 
identity. Hence he condemns such things to the limbo of appearances. 

We have been suggesting the similarity between the Hegelian doctrine 
of identity and the Jaina doctrine of asti-ndsti. But we must raise a note of 
warning that the Jaina doctrine does not accept wholesale Hegelian meta- 
Physics. Unlike Bradley, the greatest living representative of Hegelian 
absolutism, the Jainas emphasize this important aspect of reality. The 
Teason which is employed by Bradley to condemn a thing to be appearance, 
is the Very reason which serves the Jain thinkers to proclaim the reality of 
the same, 

The commentators deserve sepcial attention. Hence we shall examine 
their criticism in detail. Sankara’s criticism is of three main stages. First, 
he tries to point out the intrinsic impossibility of this doctrine. Secondly, 
its practical futility. Thirdly, its conflict with many other Jaina doctrines. 
Being and non-being cannot be predicated of the same thing just as it is 
Mpossible ‘to predicate hot and cold of the same. Mutually contradictory 
and conflicting attributes cannot exist together of the same thing at the same 
time. This objection appears to be unanswerable, but if we remember the 
two different aspects of self-relation and other relation we can very easily 
See that the objection does not hold good. Very often even in ordinary © 
experience we have examples of co-existing attributes which are in the 
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abstract self-contradictory. The branches of a tree may be in motion, but | 
the tree as a whole may not budge an inch. Here the tree is moving and yet _ 
is not moving. The same indivudual person may be father in relation to 
X and son in relation to Y. In this case we cannot reasonably ask how can. 
the same individual be both father and son. The two conflicting attributes — 
of fatherhood and sonhood are quite intelligible in the same individual. 
Similarly a class which is a genus with reference to its own species may itself 
be a species in relation to its own higher genus. We need not multiply — 
instances, It would be quite idle to maintain the impossibility of incompatible 
attributes in one and the same thing. It is a matter ofsurprise to us modern 
readers how such an acute thinker like Sankara should go without observing _ 
the particular aspect from which the rival presents his case. 

After appealing to experience to substantiate his point, Sankara brings 
in the charge of indefiniteness against the doctrine of Saptabhangi. On a 
previous occasion we replied to this charge of indefiniteness. It is enough 
here to show that if by definiteness Sankara means unconditional and 
absolute assertion, indefiniteness instead of being a defect would be certainly — 
a meritorious point .o the credit of syddvdda. In the course of the discussion, 
the critic indulges in certain epithets which we should now call “unparlia~ 
mentary’, We may pass it without notice partly because of its irrelevancy 
to the main argument and partly because of the fact that in his days such an 
intermixture of Logic and Rhetoric was perhaps accepted as a justifiable 
weapon of debate. 

As to his second point, the practical futility of the doctrine, we have to 
say a word. His argument comes to this. Every theoretical doctrine has a 
practical bearing, This is all the more so in the case of Indian thinkers. All 
Indian philosophers, inspite of their doctrinal differences, accept this as 
the fundamental truth of philosophy that metaphysical research is the 
handmaid of ethico-religious ideal of securing the summum bonum of life. 
Hence any doctrine that is indefinite and ambiguous in its message is 
condemned by this pragmatic test, Since we have not accepted the theoretical 
charge of ambiguity, we need not tarry long at this practical consequence. 

Next, let us go to the application of Saptabhangi to the other Jaina doctrines, 
such as the five categories and the final release with the consequent heavenly — 
bliss. Sankara points out that according to this logic, the five astikdyas may — 
be five and may not be five. This result will not certainly non-pluss the 
Jaina logician. If they are severally referred to, they are five. If they are 
referred to as an aggregate and a class, they are one. If they are classified 
according to a different principle they may be two, living and non-livi 
Hence there is no fixed numerical characterisation of these categories. Vatia~ 
tion in the number that may be used to designate these categoriesy instead 
of implying self-contradiction, indicates only a variation in the 
view from which they are examined. As the climax of his criticism,. 
asks his rival to say what would become of the heavenly world if 
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exists and does not, both eternal and non-eternal. His rival will only answer, 
as the author of Saptabhangi Tarangini does, in the following manner. If 
you say it must be one of those and not both, you have the following difficulty, 
If the final release and heavenly bliss is eternal and existing, where is the 
chance for samsdra and the attempt to obtain moksa? If the other alternative 
is the only truth, what is the purpose of preaching such an ideal which is 
altogether impossible ? “Man partly is and wholly hopes to be’” is not mere 
poetry. It is genuine philosophy. Inasmuch as the final release is the goal 
towards which the whole creation moves, it is true and real; and inasmuch 
as it is the goal and is not yet an actualised fact, it is not real and 
true, Why should this doctrine be so vehemetly attacked, passes our 
understanding. 

When we go to RamAnuja, we have got a different method of argument 
altogether. He seems to accept the rival doctrine, all the while protesting. 
He clearly sees the distinction between dravya and parydya, substance and 
mode. He also perceives that parydya means change and drayya permanency. 
He also correctly points out that the doctrine of sydddda is based upon these 
two different aspects, dravya and parydya. The proper course for the critic 
having gone so far, would be to accept the doctrine. Or if he wants to reject, 
he must show that things do not have both these aspects—dravya and parydya. 
Instead of doing either, RAmAnuja attempts to defend the Stra on a principle 
which is quite indefensible and unwarranted. What he proves is that asti 
and nésti cannot be predicated of a thing from the drayya point alone. 
According to him the same substance cannot have both predicates. Certainly, 
it cannot have. Jaina Logic too proclaims the same thing. But if you take the 
thing in both its aspects—and it must be so taken to avoid empty abstractions 
—then it can and must have both the predicates. 

Attempting to reject this doctrine of identity in difference, RamAnuja 
has the insight to perceive how his own doctrine of Vedénta is affected. In 
one sense the veddntic metaphysics is the doctrine of the one and the many. 
Ifreality could be one and many at the same time, Veddntism would be suffi- 
cient argument in favour of syddvdda. But unlike Sankara who dismisses the 
Many as Méyd, RamAnuja, as constrained by his metaphysicalattitude, accepts 
the reality of the many also. Then what becomes of the one in the many? 
He proposes the pirva paksa for the Jaina. “But how can you maintain that 
Brahma although one only, yet at the same time is the self ofall?” Heanswers 
the parva paksa thus—“The whole aggregate of sentient and non-sentient 

ings constitutes the body of the Supreme Person and that the body and 
the person are of totally different nature.” This is extremely dubious victory. 
Ifthe body constituted by finite things and persons is really the manifestation 
oF ‘barindma of the Brakmana and this what RamAnuja believes, then his refuge 
is quite unsafe. For, his rival would be justified in asking whether the parindoma 
or the body is real or illusory. If the latter, his commentary nes. 
unnecessary reduplication of Sankara’s and if the former he is 
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admit the syddedda point of view that the real is one from the point of view 
of the person and many from the point of view of parindma or his body. 
For a fuller discussion of the same, we refer the reader to the excellent 
work Saptabhangi Tarangini fcom which we have freely drawn in this essay. 
One other point and we may take leave of this topic. Bertrand Russell in_ 
his American Iectures “On Logical Aomism’”, develops Menrong’s theory 
of objective fact in a very suggestive way. According to Menrong, every — 
proposition either true or false has an objective fact as the basis. For, in 
order that there may be an intelligent assertion apart from its true value, 
there must be some objective basis. This doctrine implies two sets of objective 
facts, one for true propositions and other for false ones. Both being objective, 
what is the destined mark of each, so that one stands for truth and the other 
for error? Thus the question of truth is pushed further without being 
answered and we have to admit objective facts which are false and erroneous, 
In order to avoid this result, Russell proposes a modification in the doctrine, 
He distinguishes between the meaning of a name and the fact implied 
by a proposition. Any individual object may be designated by a name. The 
name is a symbol referring to some particular object. This is a bare fact. 
There is no meaning in calling this true or false. It simply is. Truth or falsity 
refers to a proposition, a proposition becomes true or false because of an 
objective fact. The term objective fact is used in the sense of that which is other 
than the proposition that makes for its truth or falsity. Every objective fact 
may have two propositions of which one is true because it corresponds to 
the fact and the other is false becaue it has no corresponding fact. This 
theory of correspondence works well in the case of a true affirmative pro- 
position, i.e. of the pair of propositions based on each fact. If the true one 
is affirmative, it is so because there is a corresponding fact. The negative 
proposition which is not corresponding to that fact is so far falsified by the — 
fact. But take the following pair. Socrates is living and Socrates is not living. 
Here it is the negative proposition that is true, and affirmative one is false. 
According to Russell’s theory, the negative proposition which is true must 
have a corresponding fact; otherwise it cannot be true. But what is tlie 
objective fact that is corresponding to this proposition—‘Socrates is not living’. 
‘There seems to be none and yet there must be one. Therefore Russell brings 
in the theory of “negative fact’’. This suggestion raised a lot of discussion 
among the atidience. But Russell himself leaves it undeveloped. He emphasises 
the fact that negative facts must be accepted as a fundamental postulate if 
the correspondence theory is to work. ; 
Now what have we in the above doctrine of Saptabhangi ? Bach thing 8 
capable of having seven modes of predication, and primarily two affirmative 
and negative. The affirmative proposition is determined by selfform, 
matter, place and time. The negative proposition rests on non-self relati 
of the same four—form, matter, place and time. In this case both th 
positions are ture, A negative proposition in the case of self-relation’ 
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affirmative proposition in the case of non-self-relation would both be false. 
The proposition relating Socrates to his own time is true, the one relating 
him to any other time is false. To say that he is living now is such a false 
proposition. We are entitled to say only this, that he is not living now. 

Thus we have something like this. A thing in its Svarfpa (self-form), 
svadravya (matter), svaksetra (place), svakdla (time) is the positive fact 
enabling the truth of an affirmative proposition. The thing in its parariipa 
(non-self-form), paradravya, paraksetra, parakdla will constitute the negative 
fact, This will justify the negative proposition. This is offered only by way of 
suggestion for a possible explanation of what Russel calls “negative fact’, 
Neither do we propose to develop Russell’s theory nor do we want to imply 
that he was anticipated by Indian logicians of old, Any how the comparison 
is interesting and suggestive. 

‘This Saptabhangi is a powerful organ in the hands of Syddoddins who avoided 
the nihilism of the Buddhists as well as the absolute monism of the Vedéntists, 
who steered clear of the shallow realism of the Charodkas and the ludicrous 
idealism of the Nydyavddins. 
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4, PURUSHARTHA SIDDHYUPAYA 


Tue Docrrme of Ahimsa has been universally accepted as a basic principle 
of all religions. ] 
Gautam Buddha has been called the Lord of Compassion. The Allah 
of the Muslims is called Al-Rahman and Al-Rahim, the Benificent and 
the Merciful, Dayalu, Kripalu are the names given to God by the Hindus. 
“Thou shalt not kill’’ is one of the ten commandments in the Holy Bible, 

Sage Tulsi Das, the immortal author of the Mdnas says: 


war Ur aT ete, TT et APTA | 
Sra eie ates Coes eae 


“Compassion is the root of religion, pride the root of sin, Do not give up 
compassion, O Tulsi, as long as breath is within you.”’ 
The great Rishi Veda Vyas exclaims : 


TTT AT TAA AT | 
rerrere fe gare rarer TSA A 

“All the 18 Puranas have been condensed by Vyas in two phrases. The 
good of others leads to religious merit, causing pain to others is sin.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in Young India dated the 6th August 1931, says 
that “in trying to enforce in one’s life the central teaching of the Gité, 
one is bound to follow Truth and Ahimsa. Perfect renunciation is impossible — 
without perfect observance of Ahimsa in every shape and form.” 

Through the successful efforts of Mahatma Gandhi in making non- 
violence in word, thought, and deed, the basis of all struggle for political 
liberty, freedom, and self-government, the word Ahims4 has acquired a 
world-wide recognition. An AhimsA League has been established in London 
with branches elsewhere. The apostle of Ahims4 was the first recipient 
of the Bronze Medal of the Community Church of New York for the 
most outstanding religious service in the world in the year 1931. 

In queer contrast to all this, however, we find that every religion, except 
Jainism, has permitted, approved of, and encouraged Hims4, the antithesis 
of Ahimsa in various forms, and many have expressly sanctioned it and 
given it the name of sacrifice from the Latin Sacrificium to sanctify, 1 
make sacred ; and called it Yajfia 44 from the Sanskrit root 7 to worship, 
consecrate, give, make an oblation, sacrifice. 

The fundamental reason assigned for animal sacrifices by the Hebrews 
was that no one should appear before Jehova empty-handed,* just as it 
would be indecent to approach a king or a great man without sou 
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however trifling. Homer teaches that gods and kings alike are persuaded by 
gifts, Not only in Canaan, but among the Greeks, there is evidence that 
cereal oblations had a great place in early ritual, though afterwards they 
became second in importance to animal sacrifices, which yielded a more 
luxurious sacrificial banquet. With some people the idea’ of sacrifice is that 
God has need of the worshipper and his gifts, just as the worshipper has 
need of God and His help; and thus with a matter-of-fact business-like 
people like the Romans, religion became very much a sort of bargain struck 
with the gods. In general, however, we find an extraordinary persistence of 
the notion that sacrifices do in some way afford a physical satisfaction to the 
deity. 

The notion that the more ethereal elements of the sacrifice rise to heaven, 
the seat of the gods, in the savoury smoke that ascends from the sacrificial 
flame, was of later development. Among the Semites, sacrifices were not 
originally burned. God was not seated aloft, but was present at the place 
of sacrifice, inhabiting a sacred stone. A refinement of the original usage 
was that the food spread on the tables of the gods is eaten by his ministers, 
the priests to whom he is supposed to make over the enjoyment of the 
banquet. In olden times the gods themselves were held to partake of these 
gifts of food, just as the venerable dead were fed by meat and drink, placed 
or poured out upon their tombs. In the religion of savages, both gods and 
the dead have very material needs among which the need of nourishment 
has the first place.* Among Greeks of the seventh century B.c., sacrifices to 
water-gods were simply flung into the river or sea; and sacrifices to under- 
ground gods were buried, indicating the idea that the gods were too ethereal 
to enjoy a sacrifice through any other sense than that of smell. Primarily, 
a sacrifice is a feast of which the gods and the worshippers partake together. 
‘The tendency was to give to all feasts, nay to all meals, a sacrificial character 
by inviting the gods to partake of them. The Arabian invocation of the 
name of Allah over every beast killed for food is a relic of sacrificial formula. 
Among old Aryans, the sacrificial feast has had as its chief feature the Soma- 
ras, wine which “cheereth gods and men’’.t The sacrificial meal was common 
to all the nature religions of the civilized races of antiquity. With the break- 
down of this type of religion, the sacrificial ritual went under corresponding 
modification. Human sacrifices are associated with cannibalism, which 
means eating the flesh of men of alien nation or of hostile kin a 
_ The idea that God is the Lord of Creation; and hence the best, the most 
innocent and the purest of his creatures should be offered to Him, accounts 
for the sacrifice of a son, of infants, of young boys, of human beings (774), 
of cows (atHr), of horses (ae4Ha), of buffaloes, goats (WAHT), sheep, 
cocks, etc. ' 
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Even in the present refined and civilized times, we find some rulers 
Indian States and principalities celebrating the brightest day in the annals _ 
of Hindu tradition, the Vijaya Dashmi, the day of the conquest of Rama 
over Ravana, by a wholesale massacre of buffaloes and goats in the name of _ 
religion, and a feast on the flesh thus obtained is believed to be an act of — 
religious piety. 

The Muslim festival of Baqar-id or Id-ul-Zuha commemorates the 
sacrifice of his son by Abraham; and in India where the cow is held sacred _ 
as a mother by the Hindus, the cruel cow-slaughter has during the last 
half century led to serious riots, resulting in considerable loss of human — 
life and injury to person and property. 

Before many an altar of Hindu goddesses, thousands of animals and fowls 
are slaughtered by the priests, and their flesh distributed to the congregation 
as a sacrament. Such slaughter has hardened the hearts of the Hindus also, 
and they do not hesitate to meet their Muslim brothers in mortal combat 
on religious pretext. 

Most heinous Himsa is thus committed in the name of religion and God 
and goddesses, : 

The notion that the victim of a religious sacrifice is a fortunate being 
who suffers no pain and attains bliss ever-lasting in the heavens on high, 
is obviously ill-founded. The moans and sufferings, the writhings and wrig- 
glings of the victim are tangible, and the loud noises created by the beating 
of drums and cymbals, and the chanting of hymns and psalms only serve 
to deaden sensibility of the insufferable sight. The sacrificial post, the 47 
is an outstanding feature of the Ashrams of Hindu sages. Why should there 
be need of a post to tie the victim if the sacrificial slaughter were not 
forcible killing of one who was unwilling to die ? 

Writing about the Durga Piija sacrifices, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal says: 

“Goats only were sacrificed in our house, as a rule. I had then no sense 
of the cruelty of the thing. No tender feclings for the poor dumb animal that, 1 
when forced down into the artificial halter, used to look up to his tormentors 
with such pitiful gaze, with tears trickling down from the corners of its eyes, 
touched me then.’** ~ : 

Although human sacrifices before grim goddesses by the Thugs, and the if 
self-immolation of deluded devotees at the sharp revolving wheel at Kashi. 
and beneath the chariot of Jagannath at Puri, and of widows on the 
pyre of their husbands, and the offering of human babies and tongues before 
goddesses are events of old history, we do occasionally hear of human sacti- 
fices made in moments of religious frenzy. And animal sacrifices are daily 
offered in millions. Many a Hindu and many a Muslim sanctify all meat, 
obtained by killing, by reciting sacred words. Lae 

It is a happy sign of the times that a world League of Ahimsa 














* “Memories of my Life and Times” by Bipin Chandra Pal, 1932, page 125. 
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established at London at Ahimsa House, 137 Elgin Crescent. Their motto 
is “Kill not for food, ornament or sport.” The founders expect from a 
reformed diet the growth of a humane and glorious civilization where “they 
shall not hurt nor destroy......for the earth shall be full of knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.”* The President says that “never can 
man progress spiritually until he is willing to abandon cruelty. We cannot 
connect the word righteousness with the murder of the weak, and helpless. 
For lack of teaching of ‘Not-Hurting’, the Christian religion has been 
and is sadly impoverished. There is reason to think that Christ himself 
expressly insisted on abstinence from flesh, Those who accept the idea 

"of re-incarnation would not find it difficult to believe that existence did 
not begin with the first birth in human form, but that life throughout all 
kingdoms was for ever one and divine in essence. A later generation would 
look back with horror and disgust at a practice which was now so general 
as hardly to excite comment or question. The benevolent intentions of many 
societies, seeking to relieve suffering of all kinds, were sadly hampered by 
the prevailing hardness of heart towards animals which hardened us even 
to our fellow men. It is no doubt an incredibly hard task to place before 
an indifferent and pre-occupied world the message that all life is one, 
human, sub-human, and super-human, one in essence and destiny, moving 
slowly but steadily, however unconsciously, towards a glorious destiny. 
‘There is one great ladder for all living beings, whether they walk the earth 
on two legs or on four, whether they thread the waters with fins or stretch 
their wings to the air. The world is not deliberately cruel. It is but custom 
and thoughtlessness that support a cruel practice.”} 

While the principle of Ahimsa is gaining ground in the West and vege- 
tarianism is flourishing, we find that the evil habit of taking animal food is 
on the increase, spreading far and fast in India. There is at present a craze 
for moving in high society, and eating and drinking form the chief attrac- 
tions of the upper social circles. The days of Epicurus seem to have returned, 
It looks as if we live to eat, and not that we eat to live. Wherever one meets 
a friend, some dish or drink is as a rule offered, insisted upon, and a refusal 
is considered rude. And further the eatables must be of a non-vegetarian 
character, for fashion so dictates. No body ever thinks, reasons out, considers, 
or decides, what he should eat or drink, how many times, and at what hours 
in the day or at night. Precious hours of life are frittered away in eating, 
drinking, smoking, talking and thus keeping the mouth ever engaged. The 
trade of the butcher, the confectioner, the keeper of hotels, restaurants, cafés 
and refreshment-rooms is flourishing. Million$ of living beings are daily 
Killed to provide food and pleasure for the upper classes. The consequence 
is distress, discontent, disease, death. It is idle to argue that meat diet is 
necessary for human strength. Medical opinion is clearly and definitely 
tana a 
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against it. Chemical analysis has proved to demonstration that there is more _ 
vitality in vegetarian than in animal food. 

It is said by some people that the abolition by statute of the taking of _ 
animal life would be detrimental to the progress of civilised society. India 
was at a high pitch of power and glory when cow-slaughter was prohibited 
by Akbar, the Great Moghul Monarch of India. In the vast territories of 
Bikaner State, covering an area of about 25,000 square miles, and in some _ 
other Indian States, the killing of a bull, cow or calf is a very serious offence 
punishable with imprisonment which may extend to 7 years, and the sale 
or even the import of beef, and the killing of pigeons and peacocks are _ 
criminal offences. In the face of these facts it does not stand to reason that 
human progress would suffer if meat, fish, and fowl were abolished by statute 
as food, at least in countries where non-flesh diet is available. 

A Scientist writes ; 

“Little animals feast on microscopically small organisms. As is usual, 
where life is carried on in millions, the coral polyps go to fill the larder of 
fishes that thrive in their midst, the polyps being eaten when they thrust 
out their bodies with waving tentacles to gather in their own food supplies. 

“Swallows, swifts, small bats, and dragon-flies prey on insects, The trout 
is also responsible for keeping down insect life, his particular fancy being 
mayflies. As a result of a test made over four hours, it was found that a trout 
2 Ibs. in weight ate 960 mayflies. And that was only one trout. 

“The lions and tigers and other members of the cat family enjoy their meal 
of raw flesh, as also do crocodiles, centipedes, dogs, weasels, sea-lions, 
walruses, seals, and birds of prey like the golden eagle. 

“Although it is distrubing to hear of the slaughter and spilling of blood that 
goes on all day and every day in Nature’s kingdom, so that appetites may — 
be satisfied, still it must be remembered that under the present order of 
things, the flesh-eaters are playing a big and useful part in keeping down 
numbers and in balancing the scales of prolific life.”” 

‘The argument that there are countries like the polar regions where 107 
other food except flesh is available, is as irrelevant as the argument that life 
lives upon life, that wolves and tigers, cats and dogs, eagles and crows, 
fish and fowl, snakes and lizards etc., are all purely carnivorous; and hence 
Himsa is inevitable in the world. It may be inevitable in some circumstances} 
but those circumstances do not apply to us, We must look to our immediate 
surroundings. Irrelevant speculation, suppositious arguments, and discus: , 
sions as to what happens elsewhere, what happened in the past, and as 10 
what may possibly happen in the future, lead not only to a sheer waste 
time and energy, are not only an abuse of intellect, but are positively injurious — 
and harmful. Again, in a similar strain exclaims a carping critic, that a 
Present cities have been turned into safe and secure, sanitary aul 
habitations as a consequence of the killing of wild and ferocious aa 
destruction of death-dealing poisonous reptiles and the clearing away 
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thick forests and vegetable undergrowth, which involved gross Himsa on 
an extensive scale; and that if man would cease to kill the ferocious beasts, 
the venomous reptiles, and the vermin which destroy human life, domesti- 
cated animals, agriculture, and horticulture, would become impossible. 
Such speculations are advanced, not only by men of science, but by 
men of religion, as well. They may or may not be excusable for the 
purpose of advancing honest scientific research, but they are quite out of 
place when indulged in by persons discussing religious principles. ‘The 
essential truths, the universal principles, the basic axioms, do not admit of 
changing circumstances. ‘They are eternal, everlasting, true in all circums- 
tances, at all times, under all conditions. Hims& would not cease to be 
Himsa by force of circumstances. Its resulting reaction, its Karmic effect, 
as regards duration, kind, intensity and mass may vary with circumstances 
but its nature is unchanging. Even if it be excusable, or slightly harmful, 
in certain circumstances, it is never commendable. 

What would happen if every living being in the world turned a Jaina, 
and ceased to commit Himsa ? This is again an idle question. It leads to 
nothing. It helps us in no way. It is no justification for the commission of 
Himsa, Please do not bother about the world. The world will take care of 
itself, You would do well to take care of yourself. Do what you think best 
in the circumstances in which you are placed; and do not worry about the 
others, how your action affects them. Do not cause injury to any living being 
by a voluntary act, or through thoughtlessness. When you have adopted the 
care and caution necessary under the circumstances, do not worry about 
the result of your action. But consider well, think carefully, act cautiously 
in right earnest, and do not delude yourself into a false belief that you are 
doing so. Do not shut your eyes to what is obvious and plain. Do your duty, 
but do it humanely, considerately, honestly, without the least malice, and 
without the slightest intention of causing injury to another. This is the 
Bospel of Ahimsé. And remember that men who indulge in Himsa and 
Justify their actions on the ostensible plea of doing good to humanity in 
general, are really and actually moved by selfish desire of obtaining money, 
Power, influence, popularity, name, fame, applause, advertisement, or some 
other personal benefit. 

To call the most cruel form of killing by the name of “sport” is an abuse 
of the word, a gross lie, and a despicable deception. What is fun to the boys 
is death to the frogs. Angling is fun indulged in on sacred Sundays. It is 
tather a desecration of the Sabbath, when creatures of water are baited out 
of their element and die an agonising death on dry land. The bringing 
down of hirping birds from their perches in trees by wounding them with 
stones thrown from a catapult, or with shots from a gun is cowardly cruelty, 
and no sport. The hunting of fox, deer, rabbit, etc., is equally cruel and: 
cowardly. Big-game shooting is occasionally defended on the ground that 
the killing of ferocious animals saves men and beasts from their ravages, 
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The pretext is false in fact. It is rarely that one goes with the sole object — 
for shooting a man-eaiing or a sheep-carrying wolf or a poisonous snake, — 
Even when the avowed object of the hunter is protection of society from the 
ferocious wild animal, the real motives which impel him to such action are 
not humanitarian, but the desire of reward, the expectation of being called 
a brave man, or the excitement of the hunt. ‘ 

A person may have a justification for causing the death of a wolf, or a 
tiger when he is compelled to do so in order to save the life of a man, or a 
beast. But a lion-hunt, or tiger-shooting as such, is a sin, though it may not 
be a crime under man-made law. A hunting expedition is an expensive 
pastime indulged in by persons in high position, who are not only personally 
secure from all possible harm, but have all comforts and luxuries provided 
for them, and for their sport the poor beast is beaten out of his retreat, 
goaded into a temper, and is fired at from a safe distance and it is then that 
the killers find a pleasure in watching the death agonies of the unfortunate 
animal, and exhibit its stuffed skin as a trophy or memento of their bravery, — 

Shooting of thousands of birds by parties of pleassure-seekers, even during 
the Christmas week, and on a Sabbath, is also called sport; and records 
are made and preserved of the thousands bagged by members of the party. 
This can hardly be differentiated from the sinful pleasure experienced by 
boys who stone to death a crawling serpent or a scorpion seeking for a hole 
to creep in, who enjoy the tearing up of a mouse by a cat, or who steal the 
eggs or young ones of a bird. 

If there be any pleasure experienced in such killing, it can only be likened 
to the morbid feeling of satisfaction which Nadir Shah is said to have enjoyed 
when hordes of persons used to be brought in his presence bound all over 
and beheaded one after another. When asked who he was that he should 
enjoy such a general massacre of the innocent—for if he was a god he should: 
protect his creatures, if he was a god’s messenger or a founder of religion 
he should protect his; followers, and if he was a king he should protect 
his subjects—, he said he was “God’s Wrath’? which had visited the people, 

The shooting of elephants for the sake of their tusks has assumed so serious” 
proportions that itis predicted that the elephant will be extinct in Africa 
within 50 years. Ivory is so valuable that people who have nothing else to 
do turn to the game of elephant-shooting and amass a fortune in a short — 
time. Carried by greed, a group of aviators dropped several bombs from the 
sky on a herd of elephants. A number of them were killed outright, and 
many lay wounded. But most of the ivory was blown to bits by bombs, and — 
the greedy aviators got much disappointment as a result of the cruel killing 

Plucking feathers of live birds and the skinning of living animals, for the — 
sake of their feathers and skins, are facts which cannot be denied, These 
are some of the worst forms of cruelty which can be imagined. =. 

‘The doctrine }4j91Jb3 _-55./|J35 “Kill the harmful before harm 
is very often relied upon as a justification for killing. If a. 
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tiger, a scorpion, or a wolf suddenly appears, the first impulse with 
those who believe in the doctrine of “Killing the injurer before he 
injures’? or with the vast majority of people who are swayed by vague fear, 
is to kill, Fear stupefies the intellect and drowns all thinking faculty. It is 
a false idea, a baseless notion, which has, like many others, become too 
common indeed, that such an animal or reptile is the enemy of man; and 
that it is its nature to attack. In truth it never intends harm by nature 
or instinct, The fang of the serpent, the claws of a tiger, the jaws of a wolf 
or the sting of a scorpion are its protective weapons, designed for 
selfprotection when attacked. They are undoubtedly carnivorous and 
kill smaller beings for food. Like man they have not the means of obtaining 
food without causing injury. This is their bad Karma, but it is not irre- 
mediable, Man-eating tigers and man-attacking serpents have been men- 
tioned by naturalists and others; but they have acquired these habits as 
the result of man’s aggression against them, They will go their own way and 
will not harm any person, if such person has no intention of, and takes no 
step towards, causing them injury. They have been known to pass peacefully 
by the side or even over the body of a saint absorbed in concentration. The 
physical reaction, ordinarily caused by the touch of a serpent, scorpion, 
mosquito, wasp, or bee makes it apprehend harm to itself and it strikes in 
self-defence. Such a physical reaction does not happen in the case of a saint. 

A snake would not bite even if it crosses a man’s body, if man would lie 
motionless and not convey to the snake an idea that he would cause it harm. 
And if man has the courage to look on steadily at a snake, it would be 
speedily hypnotised and would instead of causing harm obey the’ dictates 
of man, If man entertains no ill-will towards other beings, none else is likely 
to cause him any harm whatsoever, 

Shri Kuladananda Brahmachari in the book Sré Sri Sadgurusanga, 
Part IIT, pages 125-126 writes as follows: <tt> 

“Mr. Anderson, a European gentlemen, saw a sage in the forest of 
Jayadebpur, where he went out for a hunt, The elephant, on which Mr. 
Anderson was riding, got frightened seeing a tiger and threw him down, 
Mr. Anderson fired twice or thrice at the tiger, but missed his aim. He 
then began to run followed by the tiger. He saw a naked sage in a copse 
and ran to him, The sage asked him to sit and waving his hand forbade 
the tiger to advance. The tiger sat at a distance, wagged its tail and growled 
for some time and then went away. Mr. Anderson was astonished to see 
the wonderful phenomenon and asked the sage how he was able to paci 
the tiger, The sage replied : ‘One who has no Himsa, is never injured by 
tigers or snakes. Because you have a feeling of Hims4 in*your mind, you 
are attacked by wild animals’ Mr. Anderson from that day became a 
vegetarian and gave up shooting. He was seen by many people in Dacca 
and Chittagong when this change had come over him.” un 
eS the same book, pages 151-152 Brahmachari Kuladnanda” 
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about one Nanga Baba who occupied a mud hill in Fyzabad. During 
the course of a target practice by soldiers a notice was served on him 
announcing the time when the practice would be held and he was told that 
no one would be responsible for his death if he did not go elsewhere. The 
practice began and bullets whistled past his body on all sides, but he merely 
lifted his hand in front of his face, and no harm came to him. Colonel Crawley 
who was in charge of the operation, and who was witnessing everything 
from a distance through binoculars, was astonished at the indifferent and 
calm attitude of the sage; and when everything was over he went to Nanga 
Baba and saluted him with reverence. 

Another form of Himsa is that which arises from religious or superstitious 
persecution. Socrates was compelled to drink the cup of hemlock poison, 
Joan of Arc was burnt to death as a witch. The terrors of the Inquisition are 
matters of history. The crucifixion of Christ and the terrible persecution of 
the early Christian Apostles are also matters of record. So is the tragedy 
enacted at Karbala on the bank of the Euphrates, where Yazid cut off all 
supplies and prevented the 72 followers of Hassan and Hussain from even 
taking water from the river. All of them were killed and their women folk 
taken as prisoners. The imprisonment of Vasudeva and Devaki, and killing 
of their 8 babies one after another by Kansa, their uncle; the attempt of 
Hiranya Kashyap to murder Bhakta Prahlad, the innocent boy-devotee} 
the cruel murder of Hakikat Rai; the tortures inflicted on Sikh Gurus, 
Arjun Deo and others, are matters of Hindu tradition and history. The 
poisoning of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, the murders of Pandit Lekh Ram, 
Swami Shradhanand, and Rajp4l are recent happenings of the present 
times. The murderers have, after a sentence of death by a Court of Law 
and execution at the gallows, been applauded as martyrs. 

Political Hims4, the killing of armies in battle, murder in mass, is justified 
as a necessity for national existence. On a declaration of war, each and every 
one of the countries engaged in war, consider that theirs is a just cause, and 
the hostile party is in the wrong. All the combatants pray to the same one 
God, to help them in destroying the homes and hearths of the hostile people, 
and pray for victory, which spells destruction of the opposing armies. Such 
is the excitement created by the priests, the clergy, the followers of the — 
Princei of Peace, that even churches and hospitals, schools and colleges, 
libraries and museums, factories and workshops, shops and granaries, are 
not spared, nor are freinds and relations. The crime committed at Kuru: 
Kshetra ruined India that was. Mahabharata devastated Bharata Varsha, 
the land of Bharat. The battles of the Crusades, the wars of the Roses, the 
French Revolution, the war of American Independence, the Havoc of 1857, _ 
the Revolution in Russia, the Great War in which India and the 
great Powers of the world were engaged for six long years have very 
contributed to Himsa on a large scale, which though justified as} 
necessity is Himsa unpardonable. 
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Avery cruel slaughter and on a very extensive scale, is committed in the 
name of municipal and national economy, for the preservation of health and 
property from pests. The wholesale destruction of stray dogs and of rats 
is horribly cruel. Widespread campaigns for the extermination of locusts 
were organised by Provincial Governments and Indian States, in which high 
salaried officers with high-sounding academic degrees obtained from 
Foreign Universities were engaged, and heavy allowances and retinues and 
expensive corps of subordinate officials were placed at their disposal, with 
costly appliances and apparatus. A: local cess was imposed by Provincial 
Governments for this special purpose, and thus indirectly every person was 
made to contribute to and share in the commission of this horrible Hims4. 
‘And it is not certain whether the value of the crops saved was less or greater 
than the amount of expenditure incurred in these big schemes. Again it is 
possible that statistics carefully made may prove to demonstration, that 
taking into consideration the vast extent of India as a whole, a flight of 
locusts which is an occasional visitation, is not sucha dire distress as it is 
imagined to be. The locusts are ephemeral insects, they do not live long, the 
period during which they cause damage of crops is limited, and the extent 
of damage occasioned would not produce a famine of grain, or some such 
calamity in the country; and it may also be possible that the excrement and 
dead bodies of locusts dying may prove fertilising agents and the next crops 
may more than compensate the damage. If man is careful and industrious 
enough, no pests will cause any such damage as is insufferable or very 
significant, 

Himsa, again, is committed on an extensive scale in the name of science 
for the avowed benefit of mankind, Vivisection is extolled as a virtue because 
it is pursued by eminent scientists and under the patronage of the Govern- 
ment of many countries. But if truth had its way, it should be declared to 
be a crime. The preparation of vaccination iymphs causes such amount of 
pain and agony to a young and healthy calf that a person, whose heart 
retains its natural tenderness and has not been hardened by the continued 
callous practice, can hardly endure its sight. . 

The Abolitionist. of London says: “Let us leave no stone unturned 
during 1932 to abolish this horrible practice of torturing sentient creatures 
for our supposed benefit. In Austria, vivisection institutions have been 
permitted only in Vienna, Graz, Styrea, Innsbruck and Tyrol. And even 
there, vivisection merely for the purpose of illustrating physiological processes 
is absolutely forbidden. And in cases where it is allowed, the lowest species 
of animals must be used, and only under anaesthetics. In @ Vivisection 
Laboratory is book which gives 30 instances of the horrible experiments 
done in the name of science, by persons held in high esteem, who have 
received honours and rewards. Dr. Carrel and Dr. Banting, Nobel Prize: 
recipients, cut out the organs of the body and kept the animals alive as long’ 
as possible. Sir John Rose Bradford cut out the kidney of fox terriers piece- 
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meal, resulting in various symptoms—diarrhoea, vomiting, emaciation, 
etc., and the animals lived for varying periods, days, weeks or months, 
Sir Victor Horsley and Dr. Blair Bell of Liverpool have cut out the 
parathyroids or pituitary glands of dogs, producing horrible deformities, 
Banting in Canada in 1922 discovered Insolin (which appears to have 
increased the death-rate from Diabetes) by cutting out the pancreas of dogs. 
Mantegazza, an Italian who died in 1910, performed the experiment 
of piercing the fect with many nails for preparing material for his book — 
The Physiology of Pain, Squirting poison in the brain, inoculation in 
the eyes, injections in the ears, inducing abscesses, and blows on the skull | 
to create epilepsy, are experiments which have been performed by eminent 
scientists.” 

There is a note, on page 5 of The Abolitionist dated January 1, 1932, of 
the serious fact that during the last 25 years no fewer than 243 children 
under five years died from vaccination, and yet only 94 of the same age from 
small-pox. The statistics given there prove to demonstration that inoculations 
by vaccines for diphtheria, scarlet-fever, measles, whooping-cough, typhoid, 
cancer, diabetes, thyroid, tetanus, for phthysis by tuberculin, and for 
syphilis by salvarsan, have increased the death-rate, and the discontinuance — 
of inoculation has decreased it. The unanimous decision of the Royal 
Commission on Vivisection was that the tuberculin discovery of Professor 
Koch was a “Vast Failure.” They added that an access of increased air and. 
light, the avoidance of overcrowding, and the provision of proper food will” 
serve to diminish the incidence and the mortality of the disease. 

Medical opinion is gaining ground that the inoculated and thus 
protected’? animals are serious carriers of disease because of the quantities 
of poison put into them. So are human beings who are inoculated. We run 
grave risk in transferring their blood to our veins. Infinitely more serious 
is the risk of transferring dormant diseases from cattle to humans by vaccim 
ing with bovine lymph. This accounts for the enormous amount of bovine — 
‘consumption’ in humans, And consumption and cancer are intimately related. . 

Tnoculations and injection-treatment for every sort of disease have come 
into fashion, and have become widespread because they inflate the bills of 
the surgeon and his clinical laboratory assistants, and the rich people take ® 
pride in undergoing an expensive course of treatment. In many cases ME 
doctors imagine and thus create disease. Their earnings increase with the 
complications in treatment of diseases, and they exploit the rich who have 
more money than commonsense. Diseases have increased in their bar? 
and in their extent, with the increase of the medical profession; 3° 
as litigation, false and dilatory pleas in law, have flourished with the increas® 
of the number of law courts and lawyers, and criminal returns have swollet 
up with the strengthening and encouragement of the police,» : 
improvement of prospects in that department. poe 

It is a matter of every day occurrence that frogs, rabbits ete. are Kile 
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in college laboratories to educate young men in the science of Biology. 
How very strange and paradoxical it is that by causing death, people wish 
to learn the science of life. 

Costly organizations called Research Institutes for Scientific Investigation, 
established with the ostensible. object of preventing diseases like malaria, 
leprosy, goitre, cholera, plague, tuberculosis, are rather expensive experi- 
ments of doubtful utility, when the cost incurred in maintaining them is 
taken into consideration, Removing the economic distress of people is a 
surer method of prevention of disease. The Himsa committed in the inten- 
tional, pre-arranged, determined killing of millions of living beings is 
certainly gross and serious. 

The social and convivial custom of eating from the same dish, biting off 
from the same fruit, biscuit or cake, and drinking from the same cup is 
responsible for the spread of many contagious and infectious diseases. Kissing 
has by medical experts been pronounced to be a dangerous medium of 
dissemination of disease. The use of tinned provisions, preserved fruits, 
condensed milk, acrated and bottled waters, ice creams, teas and coffees, 
and the habit of smoking and drinking contribute in no small measure to 
bad health and disease. 

In European countries, and in Australia the newspapers are full of accounts 
of ravages to agriculture by birds, beasts and insects, and of discussions of 
scientific methods for killing these birds, beasts, and insects, One paper 
says that damage by mice to wheat crops in Melbourne has been worse than 
what happened in 1917, 15 years ago. Another suggests a poisoning scheme 
for the eradication of the dingo and the fox. 

The extent of damage, and the possible risk is more the creation of an 
active imagination, than a dangerous reality. Protect your property certainly; 
and peaceful means will suggest themselves to you, if you do not permit 
yourself to be misled by pre-conceived notions of killing, which result from 
habitual meat-eating, shooting and hunting, and to which all schemes of 
wilful destruction are attributable. India has been an agricultural country. 
Its people have been leading a pastoral life. Every household had its 
cultivated land, and herd of cattle. And India never suffered from such 
imaginary fears as disturb the western scientist. Mice, rabbits, locusts, 
monkeys, crows, pigeons, and pests of sorts, have been causing damage to 
tops and grain-stores, and yet the produce and stocks have been plentiful. - 
This reminds one of the remarks made by a European lady when she noticed 
an Indian cooking, and observed that an open fire entailed much: loss of 
firewood energy, and as every household cooked for itself there was much 
loss of time and human energy which could be saved by establishing bakeries 
and restaurants, eating houses, and confectionaries. The remedy suggested 
4s worse than the disease, even if the diagnosis be correct. Mass production 
of cooked food is really an evil which is responsible for many of the bt 
and ill-health, so prevalent in the present age of expensive living and 
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activity. Simplicity of diet, simplicity in games, simplicity of amusements, 
simplicity of life in general were the special features of happy old India 
proverbially the land of Peace and Plenty, Strength and Longevity. 4 

Notwithstanding the so-called progress in surgery, bacteriology, and 
vaccines, the fact remains that human longevity, human happiness, human 
health, human strength, and physical development has been going down 
from generation to generation. The description of the statures of our ancestors 
as given in ancient books may be called myths and fictions by the learned 
men of the present day, but it is a fact which must be admitted that the 
mummified bodies of the kings of Egypt and the fossils of ancient people are 
no dwarfish structures of the modern times. The descriptions given in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, in the Shahndma of Firdousi, in the ballads of Atha 
and Udal, and in the pages of Tod’s Rajasthdn prove to demonstration 
that our ancestors were certainly far superior to us in physical stature and 
prowess; in courage and endurance, in mental and spiritual power. In the 
Shahndma, Rustam is called bronze-body; and the warriors of olden times 
used to wear an armour the mere weight of which would be difficult for us to 
carry. The heayy swords some of which are exhibited in museums and 
armouries would not be easily lifted up by our strong men, not to say of 
their being wielded with such effect as to cut the warrior and the horse in 
twain. The wars, battles, and fights of our times are mere butcheries and 
wholesale destruction, without any element of personal courage and valour. 
Can one imagine a worse form of killing than the bombing from aeroplanes _ 
of hospitals, churches, prisons, colleges, and cities, or the cannonading 
from long distance of miles, 

Kill, kill, kill, is the cry of the day. Millions of lives are killed every day 
in the name of religion as sacrifices, in the name of health for food, in fun 
or sport, in the name of science for experiments, for rejuvenation to supply 
glands to man and woman, in the name of sanitation and prevention of 
diseases, or with the ostensible object of protection and prosperity of 
agriculture, horticulture, arboriculture, and fruitculture. And the result is 
that the world is deteriorating day by day in physical prowess, intellectual 
strength, and spiritual development. 

‘There is yet another form of Himsa, which is commonly considered to be a 
act of mercy, and applauded as such. It is a prevalent practice these days to 
shoot a horse, a cow, or a dog, which has been seriously injured or which has 
contracted a “dangerous or incurable’’ disease; and such killing ir 
an act of mercy. Is not the unfortunate animal killed because it is not ; 
able from a mercenary or economic point of view to spend money and atte 
tion over it, and the sight of its sufferings is too painful to be tolerated? I 
Killing under such circumstances be an act of mercy, why should not charity | 
begin at home, and why should it not be extended to one’s own Fel a 
friends and mankind in general. We hear of suicides under such con ait 
which means moral weakness, We have heard that soldiers hopelessly 1 
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ed in battle, and passengers mortally injured in railway accidents have been 
thrown in a hollow and buried, or hurled in a river or sea to be washed 
away; but barring such exceptional cases, every possible effort is made to 
preserve human life as long as possible. One can understand the practical 
difficulty in bestowing the same care, attention, and expense on animals as 
in the case of human beings, and it may be pleaded in extenuation; but to 
call such killing an act of mercy is to cheat one’s own inner conscience, 
It is Hims4, pure and simple. We have of course left out of consideration 
the other reason based or philosophy, the reality of things, that every soul 
is the maker, and the master of its destiny, its own tempter and seducer, 
and its own redeemer; and it must suffer and work out the resulting effects 
of its own previous acts, committed whether in the present or prior births, 
or conditions of its existence. No other soul can suffer for it vicariously, and 
no other can act as its redeemer or saviour. And further the destruction 
of the present body, diseased or injured, does not sever the connection 
between the soul and the body for ever hereafter, and the next body which 
the soul on leaving the present one must immediately inhabit is not likely, 
in the circumstances, to be better, healthier, or stronger. Man’s duty clearly 
is to help a soul in distress, to alleviate and mitigate its suffering by attention, 
service and assistance, but not to destroy the body under the false notion 
that such a destruction would terminate the sufferings which the embodied 
soul has to endure as a matter of pre-ordained certainty. The agony is, 
thereby really and truly speaking, intensified and prolonged. There is 
always the possibility of life surviving the worst attacks of disease and the 
severest forms of injury in accidents; and the possible opportunity to the soul 
of redemption, reformation, regeneration, or at least improvement in that 
condition of life is rendered impossible by killing the body. 

Another argument in support of Himsa commonly advanced, believed in, 
and acted upon is that ‘life lives upon life,’ and ‘the fittest must survive’; 
and that the lower forms of life were created by God for the use and benefit 
of the higher forms and for Man, the Lord of Creation, to be used for food 
and otherwise. It is further said that even the most rigid vegetarian and the 
strictest follower of Jainism cannot live without causing injury to some sort 
of life. The Jains, it is said, believe that water, air, fire, earth and vegetables 
have life, and it is not possible for them, however much they may profess a 
concern for saving life, to abstain from causing injury to such forms of life, 
and to other life organisms such as ants, flies, worms and vermin in the 
ordinary affairs of life. 
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Persons who argue in this strain, have no idea of the full significahée of 
Ahims4, and the manner in which it is to be practised. Before meeting the} 
Argument, it is therefore necessary to explain the full significance of Ahims@, 
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and the course of discipline which would enable one to progress by gradual 
steps in the observance of its practice. 

Himsa is defined as injury to the vitalities, caused through want of 
care and caution. The vitalities in a living body are enumerated as ten— _ 
the three forces of thought, speech, and body; the five senses of touch, 
taste, smell, hearing, and sight; respiration, and age or duration of life, 
Every embodied living being possesses at least four of these ten vitalities— 
the body, the sense of touch, respiration and age. An embodied soul which 
possesses this minimum number of vitalities is called irrational one-sensed, 
such as vegetable-bodied beings. The irrational two-sensed soul possesses 
six vitalities, viz., the power of speech and the sense of taste also, such as a 
worm. The three-sensed soul has seven, the sense of smell being added to 
these, e. g. an ant. A four-sensed soul possess eight, viz., the sense of sight as 
well, like a fly. The five-sensed soul has nine, the sense of hearing being 
added to these, e. g., irrational animals, All rational human beings have 
all the 10 vitalities. 

Existing separately by itself, neither the soul nor the body is susceptible 
to any injury at all. Injury is caused to the vitalities in an embodied soul, 
which feels pained at such injury. The amount of injury caused and the 
pain thereby occasioned, would depend upon the number of vitalities and 
the scope and capacity of the vitalities to which injury is caused. 

The above-numerated ten are material vitalities—dravya prdna. As 
distinguished from these, a soul has conscious vitalities—bhdva prdna, which 
are the very attributes of Jiva, such as consciousness, peacefulness, happiness, 
power. And with reference to the conscious vitalities, the Hims& caused 
is called Bhava Himsa, as distinguished from Dravya Himsa which arises 
from causing injury to the material vitalities. 

Every evil thought, every evil word, and every evil act causes Himsa. 
“Do to others as you expect others to do unto you. Don’t do to others, 
what you do not approve for yourself,” should be the guiding principles in 
all affairs of life. 

Bhava Himsa is caused by entertaining impure thought-activities such 
as anger, pride, deceit, greed, sorrow, fear, disdain, sex-desires. Such 
thought activities injure the real nature of the soul—purity, perfection, direct 
knowledge of all substances, in all their varying conditions, at one and the 
same moment, infinite power, unruffled peacefulness, and bliss everlasting 
and unmixed. Dravya Himsa proceeds from Bhava Hims4, which precedes 
it. The thought is father to the act. An evil thought vitiates the purity of 
the soul, and is followed by a sinful act, varying in its degree of evil, with 
the vicious intensity of the thought. Equanimity, non-attachment, self- 
absorption, self-realization would make the commission of Dravya Hims 


an impossibility. ries 
_ So far as a householder is concerned, Himsa is divided into ic bind 
It is either Arambhaja, viz., that which arises from engagements in 
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occupations, in spite of all care and caution; or Anarambhaja otherwise 
called Samkalpi, viz., that which is committeed intentionally or knowingly, 
e.g. hunting, offering sacrifices, killing for food, amusement, or decoration, 
or out of mischief, enmity, malice, or jealousy. 

Samkalpi Himsa is entirely renounced by a householder and may well 
be avoided by every thinking person, without any injury, harm, or serious 
jnconvenience to himself. If he is placed in circumstances, where he cannot 
avoid the commission of Himsa, his act would be Himsa all the same but 
the degree of culpability would vary with the varying circumstances. Let 
ts take a few cases by way of illustration, and leave the inquisitive disciple 
or the thinking scholar to discuss the rest with persons who are his superiors: 
in knowledge and conduct. 

There is a festering wound in the body, full of maggots. One would 
remove the maggots as carefully as he can, wash the wound and dress it up. 

While going on an urgent business, one finds a swarm of ants or earth- 
worms on the ground in front. He would try to avoid crushing them by 
deviating from the path, and if that be impracticable, he would tread gently 
and carefully, and avoid hurting the living beings as far as is possible. 

A fly is caught in a spider’s web, and he runs to sting it to death. A Jain 
householder would do what he can to extricate the fly by breaking the web. 
This act is Ahimsa, protection of life, though some little injury has been 
caused to the spider in the damage to its web and in the loss of its food. 

A person is suffering from a disease caused by pacilli. A Jain Doctor 
would not mind giving such medicine as he knows would kill the germs. 
His act would certainly be Himsa, but Himsa of two-sensed beings and 
thus of a trifling degree when compared to the ‘Ahimsa, the good resulting 
from protecting a five-sensed person. Again his motive in giving the medicine 
is not to kill the germs but to save the patient, and that determines the 
resultant Karmic effect. 

Innumerable germs exist in the human body and they die in consequence 
ofa fast, for want of nourishment. Observance ofa fast would thus be Hims4 
in a way, but the avoidance of Himsa in ways innumerable, because fasting 
more than outweighs the technical Himsa. 

Arambhaja or Arambhi Hims4 may again be sub-divided as Udyami, 
Grahérambhi, and Virodhi, Udyami is Hims4 unavoidably committed in 
the exercise of one’s profession. Permissible professions according to Jaina 
writers are (1) the profession of a soldier afar, (2) of a scribe Hat, (3) of 
agriculture #ft, (4) trade arfaysa, (5) of an artisan fareq, (6) intellectual 
fam. Grahdrambhi Himsa is that which is unavoidably committed in the 
Performance of necessary domestic purposes, such as preparation of food, 
general, bodily and household cleanliness, construction of buildings, wells, 
gardens, and keeping cattle. Virodhi Himsa is unavoi commitied in 
defence of person and property against thieves, robbers, dacoits assassins, 
assailants, and enemies, in mecting their aggression and in causing’ the 
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least possible injury necessary in the circumstances in which one may 
find himself. 

Complete Ahims4 in its highest aspect is practised by one who has — 
renounced all worldly pursuits, and has adopted the discipline of a saint's 
life. A true believer in the householder’s stage abstains from Samkalpi 
Himsa, but is not able to completely avoid Arambhi and Virodhi Hims4, 
although he tries his best to avoid it as far as possible, and makes a steady 
progress in such endeavour. 

It would thus be clear that the dictates of Jainism and the practice of 
Ahimsa is not only quite consistent with, but is helpful in material progress 
and prosperity, social, economic and national advancement. It is an entirely 
mistaken notion that Ahims& makes cowards of men, or that Jain Ahimsa 
has led to the weakening of the Indian nation, and to the fall of the Indian 
empire, 

Ill 


Jainism is a practical religion. It is a religion which can be practised while 
one is engaged in the daily transactions of life in this world, It helps in 
everyday affairs of mundane life. It adds to the success of a businessman, of 
a man in power and responsible position, of an artisan, and an artist, and of 
a labourer in the street, and of a man who is placed in the lowest, the 
dirtiest, and the worst position in life. It is a religion which cannot only be 
professed but lived. A Jain, while professing and practising Jainism, may 
well be a victorious king, a successful statesman, administrator, executive 
or judical officer, a successful factory manager, an inventor, a scientist, a 
doctor, a soldier, an engineer, a tradesman, a lawyer, a farmer, a labourer, 
an artisan, or an artist. 

Apostles of Ahimsa have been rulers of vast territories, have fought battles, 
have vanquished armies, and have founded empires. They have awarded 
merited punishment to murderers, robbers, ravishers, thieves, swind- 
lers, and criminals of sorts. The land in their charge used to 
be proverbially fertile, and the peeple happy and prosperous. 

According to the Jaina scripture known as Padma Purdna, Shri Ram 
Chandra, the hero of the Ramayana, attained Moksa or Nirvana, became 
a worshipful Arhat and is a worshipable Siddha, because of having followed 
the discipline of a saint, and having thereby got rid of all ‘Karmic contact, 
although he killed many men in his encounter with Ravana, the king of 
Ceylon, and in other skirmishes, Such killing was Himsa, but the Karmic 
contamination was not deep because of absence of malice, and such as there 
was, was neutralised by austerities, control of speech and action, meditation 
and concentration of mind, i 

Hanuman, the great General and Commander-in-Chief of shri Ram 
Chandra’s army also’attained emancipation. So did millions of Wit 

The five Pandava brothers who were the victorious heroes of the greatest 
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war of epic India, a war which caused the destruction of the flower of 
Indian chivalry counted in millions, were also good Jaina rulers of territories. 
They adopted the vows of sainthood, and after servere austerities and deep 
meditation attained the highest and purest point of soul purity—the Divinity. 

Emperor Chandra Gupta Maurya was a good Jain monarch of 
historical times. He sat on the Magadha throne in 322 B. c. and conquered 
the North-west country up to the Hindukush. His territories extended up 
to Kathiawar in the west, and included the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and 
Behar, He also adopted the vows of a Jain saint at the feet of Bhadra Bahu 
Swimi and performed austerities of the order. This is proved to demonstra- 
tion by the rock inscriptions at Sravana Belgola in Mysore. 

Chamunda Raya was a brave general and a great minister of the Jaina 
king, Rayamalla, who reigned in the tenth century and belonged to the 
Ganga dynasty. He took the vows of a layman from the Great Saint 
Ajitsena. The beautiful temple at Chandragiri, Sravana Belgola, 
district Hasan, Mysore, was constructed by him. (Supra Bx. I, pp. 1-12.) 

King Kharvel of the dynasty of Maha-Megha-Vahan was also a good 
Jain monarch, who ascended the throne in his 16th year. His victories and 
his charities are recorded in the rock inscription of Hathi Gupha near 
Bhuyaneshwar, in Orissa. 

The Parmar and Solanki Rajputs of Osia, near Jodhpur were converted 
to Jainism some 2,300 years ago. 

Maharaj Kumirpala of Anhilpur, Patan-Gujrat, was also a Jain monarch, 
a devout disciple of Shri Hem Chandra Acharya. His territories extended 
up to Kolhapur in the south, Kashmir in the north, Magadha in the east 
and Sindh in the west. In Patan, the capital of his kindgom, there were 
1800 multi-millionaires. He was not only learned and bountiful, but led a 
controlled and regulated life. After the queen’s death, he did not marry 
again and observed the vows of sexual purity. The Jain temples at ‘Taranga 
Hill were built by him. He ruled from 1143 to 11744.D., having ascended the 
throne at the age of 50. He gave one crore of rupees annually to alleviate 
the distress of poverty-stricken people. In recognition of his exemplary 
personal merit of character he was given many titles by his subjects, such 
as TET AIax “Brother to the wivés of others,” sfaataT “the Giver 
of life,” fear aqa@ “All-round thinker,’ @itarer “Uplifter of the fallen”, 
wreft “Saint-king.”’ 

The Bhandaris of Jodhpur who trace their descent from the Chouhan 
Rajputs of Ajmere were converted to Jainism in 992 by Yashobhadra Str, 
They were learned scholars, wise administrators and brave soldiers, loyal 
to the Jodhpur Raj. 

Raja Amogh Varsha, of Malkhed, in the territory of Hyderabad, Deccan, 
tuled from 815 to 877, and then adopted the vows ofa Jaina saint. . 9. s> 

Bachhr§j, the founder of the Bucchawat clan, who came with Rao Bi 
and helped in establishing the kingdom of Bikaner in 1488, wasa Jain Rajput, 
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AhimsA in its full significance has been realized, preached, and practised — 
only by and in the Jaina religion. Jainism is synonymous with Ahimsa, 
It is Ahims& Dharma, the religion of Ahimsa. “Ahimsa Paramo Dharmah’— 
Ahimsa is the highest religion—is emblazoned on the banner of Jainism, 
Its philosophy and conduct are broad-based on the solid foundation of 
AhimsA, which has throughout and consistently been followed to its logical 
conclusion. s 

It is the first and foremost of the five vows, which a Right Believer on the 
path of Right Conduct follows. The other four are abstention from falsehood, 
intercourse, and from possession of temporalities. 

The five vows are followed in the completest form, and to their fullest 
extent, by saints, viz., persons who have cut off all connection with temporal 
objects, have adopted asceticism, and are ever engaged in austerities, study, — 
discourse, contemplation, meditation, and self-realisation. 

They are followed in a lesser degree, and to an extent varying with his 
spiritual advancement, by every Right Believer who has entered upon the 
path of liberation. 


Iv 


The great saint Amrita Chandra Sari no doubt recommends the highest 
full vows of a saint to a Right Believer because as a rule one should always 
aim at the highest. If however one’s capacity does not permit him to scale 
so high, he may proceed on the path of progress by a graduated course of 
self-discipline, the layman’s path, which is also divided into eleven degrees, 
graduated according to the increasing capacities of the disciple, the Shravaka. 
There are six daily duties prescribed for a Shravaka, the performance of 
which is of considerable help in spiritual advancement towards the higher 
discipline of a saint. The six duties are,—the worship of the perfect ones, the 
Arhats; attendance upon spiritual leaders; study of the sacred scriptures; 
meditation once, twice or three times a day in a calm, quiet place; tem- 
perance in eating, drinking, bodily covering, and daily engagements; and 
charity, Charity according to Jaina teachings comprises in giving food and 
medicine to those who need them, imparting knowledge to the ignorant, 
and affording protection to all living beings. This book Purushdrtha Siddhyu- 
péya is not only a discourse on the importance of Ahimsa as a basic rule 
of conduct to be universally adopted by all, but is sufficient to solve all 
problems which agitate man’s mind, viz. what substance the universe is 
composed of, what are the natural qualities and functions of each of these 
substances, what is life, why does it transmigrate, how can it attain the 
highest purity and perfection ? 2 

‘After the usual preliminary salutation, the author lays down the ba 
rule of universal application, which helps in the complete understanding of 
things, namely that everything has to be looked at from two points of View 
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the real and the practical standpoint. Then soul or life is defined, and 
thereafter the mutual action and re-action between life and non-life, 
Jiva and Ajiva, Purusha and Prakriti, Atma and Karma. 

The three Jewels of Jaina Philosophy—Right Belief, Right Knowledge, 
and Right Conduct are then lectured upon. Himsa is described in great 
detail, and its various implications and effects discussed at length. The 
Real and Practical Right Conduct is then discussed, and it is shown that 
the principle of Ahimsa underlies all meritorious actions, and all efforts 
for the acquisition of the goal of life—Divinity. 

This treatise treats of Ahimsa in all its varying aspects. It proves to demons- 
tration that all evil thoughts, all evil acts, every immorality, and every 
sin and crime is covered by the term Himsa. Even where no harm is 
caused to another by such thought, intention, word or act, the purity 
of the soul of the persons who entertain such thought, utter such word, 
or commit such act is certainly injured, and that in itself is Himsa. As 
such it must be avoided, just like the crime of suicide. Causing harm to 
another may possibly be justified or extenuated in particular circumstances, 
but voluntarily causing injury to the self has no justification or extenuation. 

‘The book lays down a clear method, a royal road, a practical path. The 
path is simple, easy, straight, and not winding, mazy, steep, narrow or 
strait. It would be a pleasure to follow it. A person who has not taken to 
a course of physical exercise, is staggered at the mention of a Sandow’s 
performances and feels sceptic on hearing what a Ram Marti can achieve. 
He would not believe unless he saw, that a four-cylinder car in full action 
can be stopped from moving by the unaided physical resistance of a mere 
man, It is difficult to fix limits to the development of bodily strength, and the 
expansion of spiritual power is only limited by space and substance. The 
process of expansion may seem difficult, arduous, hard, impracticable to 
one from a distance, but when one has entered upon the practice of discipline, 
there is for him an ever-increasing joy in the consciousness of ever-increasing 
power and knowledge, and every effort makes the succeeding attempt more 
pleasant and joyful. 

A Jain ascetic is not an idle fanatic who mortifies his body and soils his 
soul. He lives a life of extreme activity and joy. His asceticism has a fasci- 
nating charm, and what seems a torture of the body to the ignorant is a 
delicious enjoyment of constantly increasing power and knowledge. 

The joys of Yoga, of communion with the Highest, are only known to 
those who have experienced them. They are above all earthly pleasures. 
They lead to heavenly happiness, and ultimately to the reaslisation, the 
attainment of Godhood, where the soul is identified with limitless, perfect, 
direct, complete knowledge of all that is, that was and that shall be; where 
it is supremely self-satisfied, omniscient and omnipotent, for ever and ever, 
in the unending eternity of time and space. = 








5. GOMMATASARA, JIVA-KAND 


Ir TartvarTHA SutTra* is the Jaina Bible, the Gommatasdra is a brief 
expansion of a part of that Bible, giving the Path to Perfection or Liberation, 
The Path is clear and conclusive. If followed, it leads to the Goal, Liberation, 

The Goal cannot be attained without following it. 

The Soul-Classes, Quests and Stages, given in this book, may be verified 
by anyone easily with the necessary time, trouble, inclination and sympathe- 
tic realisation of the Word of the Omniscient, any day, in any condition of 
life, in any part of the world. 

To follow the Path, it is not necessary to be born a Jaina or to profess or 
to embrace Jainism. Call yourself by whatever name you like, live your life as 
you have lived it hitherto, but if it is in accord with Jainism, if it conforms 
to the type and measure of faith, knowledge and conduct leading to the Goal, 
the soul may be sure that he or she is a Liberable being, and on the Path to 
Truth and Freedom from the miseries and limitations of embodied existence, 

You build yourself, The Soul is the sole architect of its life and condition, 
here and hereafter. As such, believers in Jainism and those who come to 
consider and weigh Jainism in their search after Truth will find this work 
a valuable guide. 

The probable reasons for the name Gommafasdra having been assigned to 
this authoritative work on Jain Philosophy may be summed up as below. 

In the Karma Kanda Gatha 965, the author says that this treatise is based 
on the discourses of Sri Vardhamana, the 24th and the last Jain Tirthamkara 
of the present era in Bharata Ksetra, and the teachings are also well 
established by the rules of logic, Pramana and Naya. The author has called 
Sri Vardhamana or Mahavira by the name of Gommatadeva. 

The word Gommata is probably derived from ‘‘go” speech, and “mala” 
or “matha” abode, meaning “the Abode of Speech”, the Lord from whom 
flows the letterless voice, the wonderful music, Divya-Dhvani. Sdra means 
the essence, the condensed purport. The word Gommatasdra would thus 
mean the “Essence of the Discourses of Lord Mahavira”. 

Again, we learn from the Samskrit commentary, that the treatise is 4 
compilation of the answers given by the author Sri Nemi Chandra 
Siddhanta Chakravarti, to the questions put to him by Raja Chamunda, 
asking him to enumerate the sub-classes of body-making Karma, and to 
explain their existence, bondage, non-bondage, and cessation of bondage, 
with regard to the spiritual stages of souls in various conditions of life from 
the completely undevelopable  vegetable-bodied soul, to the f 
developed rational five-sensed beings. The answers are based on the ancient 
manuscripts, Dhavala, Jaya Dhavala and Maké Dhavala, still preserved 

*Supra Bk. 2, p. 17. - =m 
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needle-pricked characters on palm-leaves in the Jain temple at Madbidri, 
South Canara. The major part of Gommatasara is based on Dhavala, which was 
composed by Acharya Bhutabali about 7th century after Lord Mahavira. 

Chamund Raya was also called Raja Gommata most probably on account 
of his great devotion to Shri Gommata Deva or Lord Mahavira. As a compli- 
ment to the Great questioner, the compilation has been called Gommatasdra 
after his name. 

Chamunda Raya was a brave general and a great minister of the Jain 
King Rajamalla who reigned from 974 to 984 a. c. (after Christ), and 
belonged to the Ganga dynasty.* 

The ancestors of this Jaina dynasty ruled at Ayodhya, and were descended 
from the ancient IkswAku family, founded by Risabhadeva, the first 
Tirthamkara. Once it so happened, that Vijaya Maha Devi, wife of Raja 
Bharata, a descendant of the family, while pregnant, went to take a bath 
in the Ganges. A son was born to her there, and was on account of this 
circumstance, named Ganga Datta. He became a renowned King and the 
Dynasty was called Ganga-Vaméa after his name. In this dynasty Maharaja 
Visnu Gopa flourished at Ahichhetrapore (near Bareily, U. P.). He had 
two sons from his wife Prithvimati, named Bhagadatta and Sri Datta. 
Bhaga Datta went to the Kalinga country (near Orissa), ruled there and 
established the Kalinga Ganga dynasty, Shri Datta continued to rule at 
Ahichhetra. RAja Padma Nabha was a descendent of his. He had two sons 
named Rama and Laksman, In consequence of some dispute with Raja 
Mahipl of Ujjain (Milva), he had to leave Ahichhetra for Deccan with 
his sons, whose names he changed to Didiga and Madhava. They went to 
Perur in District Codappa in the Madras Presidency and offered respects 
to the learned and spiritually advanced Acharya Simhanandi, who bestowed 
spiritual blessings on them, They established their power near Mysore in 
the second century after Christ. The 2Ist king in descent from Madhava 
who commenced to rule in 103 A. c. was Raja Malla IT. 

Chamunda Raya belonged to the clan of Brahma Ksatriya, He won 
many battles and received many titles, like Samara-Dhurandhara “the 
leader in battle”, Vira Martanda, “the sun among the brave”, Rana Raja 
Simha, “a great Lion in battle”, Vairi Kula Kala Danda, “the sceptre of 
death for the hosts of enemies”, Bhuja Martanda, “the sun among the 
powerfull-armed,” Samara Parsurama, “Parasurama in battle”, Satya 
Yudhisthira, “Yudhisthira in speaking truth”. He was a great scholar also. 
He wrote a commentary+ on Gommatasdra, in Canarese language in 
Presence of the author Nemi Chandra Siddhanta Chakravarti. He also 
composed Chdmunda Réya Purdya in Canarese and Charitraséra, a treatise 
on the practices of ascetics in Samskrit. To 

Appreciative mention of Raja Chamunda Raya has been made 
© SSipra Bk. T, pp. 1-12 : 71 

tKeéava Varni has based his Commentary on Gommatasara on this work. 4.05.45) 
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author in Karma Kénda Gatha 966 to 972. Raja Chamunda Raya 

vows of a layman from the Great Saint Ajitasena, who was a disciple of the 
order of Acharya Aryasena, as stated in Gatha 734 of Jiva Kanda, Raja 
Chamunda Raya constructed a beautiful Jaina Temple now called — 
Chamunda R4yé Basti at Chandragiri in front of Vindhyagiri at Shravana 
Belgola, district Hasan, Mysore, containing a beautiful image of Sri Nemi Nath 
to whom our author has offered obeisance on several occasions in Gommatasdra, 

He constructed in 983 a. c, the great and wonderful image of 
Sri Bahubali, called Gommata Swami, Gommatesvara, “the Lord 
of Gommata”, after his name. 

BAhubali was one of the sons of the first Tirthamkara Risabha Deva and 
ruled at Podndpore. He had a contest with his elder brother Bharata and 
defeated him. But he felt so distressed on this account that he renounced all 
temporal power and adopted an ascetic life. He practised the severest 
austerities. He stood unmoved for a whole year, in standing posture, in 
meditation, so deep and concentrated that creepers spread and entwined 
themselves round his legs and arms. He was the first who obtained 
omniscience in this Avasarpini cycle in Bharata Ksetra even before Lord 
Risabha. His unsurpassed severe austerities have been very often extolled 
in Jaina Shastras. The wonderful image at Vindhyagiri represents this 
exemplary attitude of meditation. 

The grandeur of the image, as also its serene-looking and peace-inspiring 
presence, are well-known to all Jainas and non-Jainas who have had the 
good fortune of visiting it. When I visited the sacred place, I met some English 
men and women missionaries, who out of respect for the Holy Image took 
off their shoes and visited it bare feet. They also held the opinion which T 
have given above. The Image is about 57 feet high and still every limb and 
minor limb thereof is in exquisite proportion. It is impossible to convey 
its glory and artistic excellence by words. Any one who has the chance 
of seeing it personally, will easily agree with the hitherto general opinion. 

This gives an answer to some critics also, who call the Jainas idolatrous: 
The Jainas do not worship the stone, silver, gold or diamond of which the 
images are made. They worship the qualities of total Renunciation of the 
world, the Acquisition of undisturbable harmony with the Infinite, and the 
Identity of the Liberated Soul with peace-everlasting, which these images 
represent, 

Also to quote Shakespeare with traduction : 

“Ah me! how sweet is Jina itself possess’d, 
When but Jina’s shadows ate so rich in joy !”* ; 
It is clear how irresistible and experientially axiomatic must have been 
Peace and Guidance given by the Arhats and Omniscients, 
mere images are so potent of grace, peace and inspiration. 


*Romeo & Juliet, Act V, Scene 1. 
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uJ $0 much for the origin of the name Gommatasara, 
A noticeable feature about Gommataséra is that the author has always 
followed the earliest known beacon-lights of Jainism, after Lord Mahavira’s 


Moksa. The most known of these lights is Bhadrabahu (the 5th sruta-_ 


kevali, 162 a. v.). He was the preceptor of the Mauryan Emperor Chandra- 
gupta, who became a saint and was called Prabha Chandra and who 
renounced the body at Chandragiri Hill, Sravanabelgol, just in front of 
the feet of the great Bahubali. ; 

Sri Nemi Chandra also follows the tradition of Sri Kunda-Kundacharya, 
who flourished in the first century », c, As an authority on the learned 
Jain scriptures, he is next to Sri Gautama Ganadhara, the chief of all 
saints, who directly received the discourses of Lord Mahavira, delivered 
from his unquivering lips in letterless voice. Sri Kunda-Kundacharya has 
composed among others, the wonderful works on Jaina Metaphysics called 
Samayasara, Niyamasdra, Panchdstikdyaséra and Pravachanasira. He also 
followed the tradition of Uma Swami, who occupied the pontifical seat 
after Sri Kunda-Kundachirya and gave to the world the Jain Bible, 
Taltodrtha Sittra. 

The age and the date etc. of the author Sri Nemi Chandra Siddhanta 
Chakravarti need not be repeated here, as they are dealt with at length 
in Book I, entitled Dravya Samgraha*. He flourished about 1000 a. D. 

According to Jaina Geography, a Karma Bhimi (or region where human 

beings depend for their livelihood upon work, such as agriculture, etc.) 
has six parts: one Arya Khanda or the part peopled by noble, religious 
and meritorious good people, and five Mlegcha Khandas, peopled by the rest 
of the inhabitants of the Karma Bhimi. The extreme northern and southern 
countries, Airavata and Bharata and 32 countries of Videha in the 
middle of Jambi Dvipa are such Karma Bhimis. A Chakravarti is the 
king of the capital of Arya Khanda of Bharata or Airavata. He advances, 
and conquers all his neighbours, and by his prowess and piety brings all the 
five Mleccha Khandas under him and becomes the sole Emperor of all 
the six parts of Bharata Ksetra. 
_ Similarly the Jaina scriptures are only a finite expressed part of the 
inexpressible all-grasping omniscience, which comprehends all the attributes 
and all modifications of all substances in all ages, past, present and future, 
from beginningless time to endless eternity. 

Srl Nemi Chandra was Siddhanta Chakravarti, because he had conquered 
all the realms of the known knowledge of the Sacred Books. He was called 
the Emperor because he had, like a Chakravarti conquering the six parts 
of Bharata, mastered the famous authoritative works Dhavala etc., composed 
by Bhitabali and Puspadanta, the disciples of Arahatbali some, seven 
centuries after Lord Mahavira. Dhavala consists of six parts called Jiva 
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$thana”, “Ksullaka Bandha”, “Bandha Swami”, “Vedanakhanda”, 
“Vargana-Khanda” and “Mahabandha”. Gatha 397 of Karma Kénda may 
be quoted here: 

we WU a aT BAAS aTfed Alara | 

ae seam war wards afed AFH 

“Just as a Chakravarti monarch conquers six parts of the country by his 
Chakra weapon, so I have mastered the six parts of Dhavala ete., by my 
weapon of intellect.” 

His title is justified by his well-known books Drayya Samgraha, Gommataséra, 
Jiva Kénda and Karma Kénda, Labdhisdra, Ksapanaséra and the, wonderful 
Trilokasdra, a book on Jaina Cosmology, without a study of which it is 
impossible to understand Jainism in its minute details and classifications or 
its artistic and perfect solidarity. His works deal mainly with Karnanuyoga, — 
‘one of the four Vedas or Anuyogas of the Jaina Siddhanta, the other three 
being Prathaménuyoga, Charandnuyoga and Dravydnuyoga. 


1, Prathamdnuyoga is History, the part dealing with the ages and _ lives 
of the great personages of the World, specially with those of the 63 Great 
Persons (Salaka-Purusas), ie, the 24 Tirthamkaras, the 12 Chakravartis, 
the 9 Narayanas, the 9 Prati-Narayanas and the 9 Balabhadras. 

2. Karndnuyoga is Cosmology, the part dealing with Space, the Universe, 
the Non-Universe, the three worlds, their description, dimensions and 
denizens and different calculations as regards spiritual stages and soul-quests. 

3. Charandnuyoga is Ritual, the part dealing with rules of conduct for 
laymen and for ascetics, Of these, the former are detailed in the eleven 
Pratimas or stages of restraint and renunciation of householders; the latter 
are the stricter and harder rules of greater and fuller restraint and renuncia- 
tion for ascetics, 

4, Dravydnuyoga is Philosophy, the part dealing with the substances, 
Primarily the substances are two: Soul and Non-soul. But they are 
enumerated as six, because the non-soul obviously consists of five independent 
and distinctly individual substances : Matter, Time, Space and the Media 
of Motion and Rest. Thus, there are six substances: Soul (Jiva), Matter 
(Pudgala), Time (Kala), Space (Akésa), Motion (Dharma), and Rest 
(Adharma). 

Matter is of many kinds. But the most mighty kind is Karmic matter, 
which the mundane soul wears and which is the self-wound motor to keep 
the soul moving in “Samsara”, 

‘This connection of Soul and the Non-Soul matter necessitates a considera- 
tion of the inflow of Karma into soul, the bondage of soul by Karma, the 
stoppage of the inflow, the shedding of the bondage, and perfect feedont 
of the soul from Karma. These seven are called the Tattvas or p! 
Jainism. They are Jiva (Soul), Ajiva (Non-Soul), Aérava (Inflow). 
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(Bondage), Samvara (Stoppage); Nirjara (Shedding), and Moksa 
(Liberation). 

"There is another way of glancing at the subject. As the six Khandas of 
one Karma Bhimi, huge as they are (the mere width of our Bharata Ksetra 
js about 21 lacs of miles with a length of about 5 crores and 81 lacs of miles), 
are nothing compared with Space or the universe, even so the works and 
knowledge of Sri Nemichandra, tremendous though they are, are really 
nothing in comparison with the whole knowledge, possessed by the Kevali 
Jina, the Omniscient Conqueror of Karmas. : 

Yet Gommatasdra, Jiva Kanda is a good introduction to the great 
Tattva, Soul (Jiva). “Know Thyself” has been the precept and practice 
of all serious searchers after the truth about Soul. Jainism is an uncom- 
promising apotheosis of knowledge. And in a way, in Jainism even 
Omniscience also is experiential, almost empirical. The Soul in Omniscient 
Overflow (Kevala Samudghita) touches the universe. 

This Omniscience again is a negation of Noetics. There is no Science or 
progression in Omniscience. It is just the seeing of the Whole Truth, It 
is a full and direct manifestation of the Soul. Knowledge is the essence of 
soul. There is no soul without knowledge. There is no knowledge or know- 
ability without soul. Non-omniscience is merely a result of the soul being 
obscured by the conation-obscruing, and knowledge-obscuring (Darshand- 
varniya and Jnanavarniya) Karmas, These being destroyed, Omniscience, 
the real natural characteristic of the Soul, manifests itself. 

There are infinite souls. Each one has infinite attributes and modifications 
in Space and Time. It is not easy to classify and analyse and describe them. 
Less than an Omniscient cannot do it. Less than an Omniscient can follow 
it, only by faith and fragmentarily. Our puny measures of Logic, Science 
and popular Philosophy are as capable of measuring Omniscience, as our 
yards and inches are of measuring Space. 

There are two ways known to us of having a very rough and remote idea 
of Omniscience. One is by considering the extent of early Jaina Sacred 
Literature which is mostly lost today ; and the other and even a better one 
is by considering the Jaina theory of numbers. Both subjects are of high value, 
and immense use, and it is best to consider them here. 


EARLY JAINA SACRED LITERATURE 


The knowledge of Sruti, Sruta-Jiana, may be of things which are 
contained in the Angas (Limbs or sacred books of the Jainas) or of things 
outside the Angas. There are 64 simple letters of the alphabet. Of these 
33 are consonants, 27 vowels, and 4 auxiliary (which help in the formation 
of compound letters). The total number of possible combinations, of (these 
64 simple letters into compounds of 2, 3, 4, or more up to 64 letters is ; 

9h] =1,84,46,74,40,73,70,95,51,615. 
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These are the letters (simple and compound) of Sruta in its entirety, 
This number being divided by 16,348,307,888, which is the number of 
letters in a central foot (madhyama-pada) of the ParamAgama (Sacred 
Jaina Literature), gives us the number of padas of the Angas as 11;283, — 
58,005. The remainder 80,108,175, gives us the letters of that part of 
Sruta which is not contained in the Angas. This part is divided into 14 


Prakirnakas, 
I. THE TWELVE ANGAS 


The Angas are twelve, as follows : : 

1, The Achdra-anga comprises a full exposition of the rules of conduct 
for ascetics. It contains 18,000 Madhyama Padas. 

2. The Sitrakyita-anga comprises a detailed exposition of knowledge, 
humility etc., of religious rites, and difference between the rites of one’s 
own religion and those of the other one-sided views. It contains 36,000 
Madhyama Padas. 

3. The Sthdna-anga comprises an exposition of one or more sthanas, 
or numerical points of view in considering Jiva (Soul), Pudgala (Matter) 
and other Dravyas. While the Jiva-dravya or soul is from the point of view 
of consciousness one and the same everywhere, from the point of view of 
being liberated (siddha) or mundane (samsarin) it is of two kinds. Similarly 
the samsarin, or mundane Jiva, that is the soul not yet perfectly freed from 
the bondage of karmas which keep it moving in the cycle of existences, 
is of three kinds—one-sensed immobile (sthAvara), not full-sensed (vikalen- 
driya), and in possession of all the organs of the senses or full-sensed 
(sakalendriya). The liberated souls too, are of many kinds from the point 
of view of place, time etc. This anga contains 42,000 Madhyama Padas. 

4, The Samavdya-anga gives an account of the similarities that arise 
from the point of view of Dravya (elements of the universe), Ksetra (place), 
Kala (time), and Bhava (character). From the point of view of dravya, 
Dharma and Adharma are alike (that is, both are constituent elements of the 
universe). From the point of view of place, the breadth of human region, 
of the first central hole of the first hell (indrakabila), and the first — 
central car or abode of the first heaven (indrakavimana), and the abode of 
siddhas are alike. From the point of view of time, the Utsarpini and 
Avasarpini, the ascending and descending arcs or eras are alike. From the 
point of view of bhava, right-belief and right-knowledge are the same 
This Anga has 164,000 Madhyama Padas. 3 

5. The Vytkhyd-prajaapti-anga gives an account of the 60,000 questions — j 
which the chief disciples put to the Omniscient Lord, the Tirthamkara 
with their answers, It has 228,000 Madhyama Padas. erst : 

6. The Jridtyidharma-kathd-anga is also called Dharma-Kathé-angas Jf 
gives an exposition in detail of the nature etc., of the nine padarthas” 
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Jiva etc., as well as the answers to questions which the Ganadharas put to 
the Lord. It has 556,000 Madhyama Padas. P 

7. The Updsakddhyayna-anga gives details of the eleven stages of a 
householder’s life, the vows of chastity etc., and other rules of conduct for 
the householder, as well as aphorisms and lectures on the same, It has 
1,170,000 Madhyama Padas. 

8. The Antakrit-dasa-anga gives an account in detail of the ten ascetics 
who, in the period of each of the twenty-four Tirthamkaras, undergo very 
strict sufferings in asceticism and finally set themselves free from the bondage 
of karma. It has 2,328,000 Madhyama Padas. 

9. The Anuttaropapddaka-dasa-anga gives an account of the ten great 
ascetics who, in the period of each Tirthamkara, practise asceticism of a very 
high type and in virtue of that take birth in the five Anuttaravimanas, or 
heavens, such as Vijaya etc. It has 9,244,000 Madhyama Padas. 

10. The Prasna-vydkarana-anga gives instructions as to how to reply 
to questions relating to past and future time, gain and loss, happiness and 
misery, life and death, good and evil, etc. It also furnishes an account of the 
four kinds of narration, viz., Aksepani (substantiation), Viksepani (refuta- 
tion), Samyedani (devotion), Nirvedani (renunciation). It has 9,316,000 
Madhyama Padas. 

11. The Vipdka-stitra-anga contains an exposition of the bondage, 
operation, and existence of Karmas, and of their intensity or mildness from 
the point of view of dravya, ksetra, kala and bhava. It has 18,400,000 
Madhyama Padas, 

12. The Drishti-pravdda-anga has 1,086,856,005 Madhyama Padas. It 
is divided into five parts: five Parikarmas, Satra, Prathamanuyoga, fourteen 
Pfirva-gatas, and five Chilikas, These five parts will be considered one by 
one, 


A. Five Parikarmas 


1, The Chandra-prajiapit Parikarma contains accounts of the motion, 
Period, satellites of the moon; the variations of lunar days and months; 
and the celestial influence of the moon; its eclipses, etc. This has 3,605,000 
Madhyama Padas. 

2. The Strya-prajfapti deals with the greatness, influences, satellites, 
ete, of the sun. It has 503,000 Madhyama Padas. 

3. The Jamba-Doipa-prajtapt? contains an account of Jambiadvipa 
with its Meru Mount, mountain ranges, lakes, rivers etc. It has 325,000 
Madhyama Padas. 

4. The Dvipa-Sdgar-prajfapli contains an account of all the continents 
and oceans and the residences of the Bhavana-Vasi (residential), Vyantara 
(peripatetic), Jyotisa (stellar) celestials, and the sites of Jaina templesi:It 
has 5,236,000 Madhyama Padas, ‘ =o | 
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5. The Vydkhyd-prajftapli contains a numerical account of Jiva, Ajiva, 
the nine padarthas etc. It has 8,436,000 Madhyama Padas, 


B. Sutra 


This contains an account of 363 false creeds, or heretic faiths. Some of 
their doctrines are viewed in their application to the soul. Some say: Soul 
cannot be bound by Karmas. Others say : It does nothing; has no attributes; 
does not bear the fruit of action; is self-manifesting or self-evident; can be 
manifested only by non-self; is real, is unreal etc.—one-sided views of soul. 
These views are refuted and the true description of soul given. This text 
has 8,800,000 Madhyama Padas. 


C, Prathamanuyoga 


This contains an account of the 63 great personages—24 Tirthamkaras, 
12 Chakravartis, 9 Narayanas, 9 Pratindrayanas, and 9 Bala-bhadras, 
This has 5,000 Madhyama Padas. 


* D. Fourteen Purvagatas 


1, The Utpdda-pitroa contains an exposition of the nature of Jiva (soul), 
Pudgala (matter), Kala (time) etc., from the point of view of their rise, decay 
and continuity in different places and at different times. It has 10,000,000 
Madhyama Padas. 

2. The Agrdyantya-parva contains an account of the seven tattvas, nine 
padarthas, six dravyas, and different right and wrong standpoints of view. 
It has 9,600,000 Madhyama Padas, 

3. The Virydnuvdda-piroa gives us account of the powers of the'soul, 
of the non-soul, of both, of place, of time, of nature or character (bhava- 
virya), of austerity (tapo-virya), and of the powers of the Narendras, 
Chakra-dharas, Bala-devas etc. It has 7,000,000 Madhyama Padas. 

4, The Astindsti-pravdda-pirva gives an account of Jiva and other 
dravyas, as they may be considered to be existent or non-existent from the 
point of view of place, time, nature, etc. Account is also given of the Sapta- 
bhangi, or seven ways of considering things, and their use in taking a com- 
prehensive view of things. It has 6,000,000 Madhyama Padas. 

5. The Jidna-pravdda-pirva contains a detailed account, analysis, and 
subject-matter of the mati, éruta, avadhi, manahparyaya, and kevala- 
jfiama and of ku-mati, ku-éruta, and ku-avadhi jfiana, ie. of the five kinds 
of right, and three kinds of wrong knowledge. It has 9,999,999 Madhyama 
Padas. 

6. The Satya-pravida-pitroa deals wtih silence and speech, with the 
twelve kinds of speech, kinds of speakers, and with many kinds) of- false 
speeches and ten kinds of true speeches. It has 10,000,006 Madhyama 

7. The Atma-pravdda pitrca deals with the soul as the doer of and. @0j 
from the nigchaya (real) and vyayahAra (practical) point of view, From the 

Cenine for tne APY 
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Vyavah4ra point of view, Jiva has four or ten vitalities (pranas); and from the 
Nikchaya point of view or ultimate reality, only one, namely consciousness 
and is such as has been, is, and will be imbued with prana, From the practical 
point of view it does good or bad deeds; from the real standpoint it has 
pure modifications in its own nature. From practical point of view it is 
said to speak falsely or truly; from the real standpoint it has no speech, 
It is called pranin, because the pranas are found in it both internally and 
externally, from both points of view. From the real point of view, it enjoys 
its own true bliss, but from a practical standpoint it enjoys the fruits of its 
Karmas, good or bad. From a practical point, it absorbs the material 
Karmas and is material; in reality it is immaterial. From both points of 
view it exists at all times and knows all the things of the past, present and 
future, From a practical view-point it pervades the body, but in reality it 
has innumerable spatial units of universe, equal in dimensions to 
Lokakaéa. By knowledge it may be said to pervade all space and is therefore 
called Visnu. Although from practical view-point it is mundane, yet in 
reality it is itself, i.e. identical with its own knowledge and conation and 
therefore is called Svayambht, self-existent. Although it is corporeal © 
because it has audarika (physical) and other bodies, yet in reality it is in- 
corporeal. From practical point of view it is called man (manava) because 
of its present incarnation in a human body; but in reality it should be called 
ménava because of its possession of the faculty of knowing. And many other 
things concerning the soul are given in this parva. It has 260,000,000 
Madhyama Padas. 

8. The Karma-pravdda gives the various conditions, such as bandha 
(bondage), satta (existence or presence), udaya (mature appearance OF 
operation), udirand (pre-mature operation), utkarsana (prolongation), 
apakarsana (diminution or retardation), samkramana (transformation), 
upasama (subsidence), nidhatti and niskanchita (forms of existence), 
ete. of the eight kinds of Karmas, from the points of view of primary 
(prakriti), secondary (uttara prakyiti) and tertiary nature (uttarottara- 
prakriti), Tt also deals with the various conditions of minds and also such 
actions as iryapatha etc. It has 18,000,000 Madhyama Padas. 

9. The Pratyékhyéna-piroa deals with the things which should be 
renounced by man for all time, or for a fixed period of time in accordance 
with the condition of his body, strength etc., from the points of view of 
nama (name), sthapand (repesentation), dravya (substance), ksetra 
(place), kala (time), and bhava (condition); also with fasts, with the five 
samitis (carefalness) and the three guptis (restraints) and also with the 
renunciation of absolutely bad things. It has 8,400,000 Madhyama Padas. 

10. The Vidydmodda-piroa contains the 700 minor sciences, and. the 
500 kinds of higher learning. It gives the nature of the learning, the qualities 
requisite to attain it, the ways of pursuing it, its formule, instruments, and 
diagrams, and the advantages that accrue to one who has mastered it, Italso 
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deals with the eight kinds of knowledge. It has 11,000,000 Madhyama Padas, 

11. The Kalydna-udda-paroa gives an account of the grand celebration 
of the great points (kalyanaka) in the lives of Tirthamkaras, Chakra: 
Vasudevas etc., and of the sixteen causes, and austerities that lead ee 
becoming a Tirthamkara, or that make it deserving of the high positions in 
life; and also an account of the influence of the motions of the planets, sun, 
moon, and Naksatras (constellations), and that of their eclipses and of the 
auguries. It has 260,000,000 Madhyama Padas. 

12. The Préna-vdda-pirva contains an account of eight kinds of medical 
science, of removal of pains caused by spirits and ghosts, by means of chanted 
formulae, or offering made under certain conditions, of antidotes to venoms 
of serpents etc., and of how to ascertain the auspiciousness of occasions by 
examining the respiration of men; of the ten currents of vitality in man’s 
body; and of things which are agreeable or disagreeable to these currents in 
various forms of existence (such as that of men, animals etc.). It has 
130,000,000 Madhyama Padas. 

13. The Kriyd-visdla-parva treats of music, prosody, figures of speech; 
of the 72 arts; of the technical arts; of dexterity; of 64 arts of women; of — 
their 84 rites such as pregnancy etc., of 108 rites such as right-belief, right- 
knowledge etc., and of 25 rites such as bowing to the gods etc., and also” 
of necessary and occasional rites. It has 90,000,000 Madhyama Padas, 

14. The Triloka-bindu-sdra-pirva gives an account of the three worlds, 
the 26 parikramas (preparatory rites), 8 vyavaharas (kinds of occupation), 
4 bijaganitas (4 branches of mathematics, algebra etc.) and the way of 
attaining moksa and the glory and happiness of having attained it. It has 
125,000,000 Madhyama Padas, 


E. The Five Chulikas 


1. The Jalagatd Chalikd gives the methods of staying water, of walking 
through water, of stopping fire, of passing through fire, of eating fire, by 
means of incantations or offerings. 

2. The Sthalagatd Chaliké gives an account of the methods of incantations. 
and offerings, by which to go to Meru mountain and other countries, t0 
travel swiftly etc, ‘ 

3. The Méydgatd Chilikd contains the incantations and offerings for 
performing miracles and tricks or sleights of hand. : ' 

4. The Ripagaté Chiliké contains the methods of transformation into 
the shape of a lion, elephant, horse, ox, deer etc., by means of incantations, 
offerings, and austerities etc. It also contains an account of the processes of 
artificial transformation in the vegetable world, as well as that of combina- 
tion or alteration of the metals and elements under chemical processes. 

5. The Akdsagata Chilikd deals with the incantations, offerings a 
austerities, by which man is enabled to travel in space etc. Sales 7 |- 

Each of the five Chdlikas has 20,989,200 Madhyama Padas. 
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The Anga Scriptures and their 1,12,83,58,005 Madhyama Padas are 


tabulated as below: 


— LEEEEEEEEEE IEE SEE 


‘The Anga Scripts. 


Achara-anga 
Satra-krita-anga 
Sthdna-aga 
Samvaya-anga 
Vyakhyé-prajiapti 
‘Jnatri-dharma-kath4-anga 
‘Upisaka-adhyayana-anga 
. Anta-krida-dasa-anga 


Snesaere 


9. Anutara-ypapidaka-daéa-anga 


10. Prasna-vyakarana-anga 
11. Vipaka-stitra-anga 
12. Dristi-pravada-anga 
Parikarmas. 
1. Chandra-prajfiapti 
2, Sarya-prajiapti as 
3. Jambi-dvipa-prajfiapti. . 
4. Dvipa-prajtiapti % 
5. Vyakhya-prajiapti 


Total 
Sitra . - 


Prathaminuyoga 


14 Parvagata 

1. Utpada-ptirva 
griyaniya-parva a 
iryanuvada-parva 
Astindsti-pravada-pirva 
fidna-pravada-pirva .. 
fatya-pravada-pirva 
tma-pravada-piirva 
arma-pravida-pirva 
|. Pratyakhyana-piirva 
10. Vidyanuvada-pirva 
11. Kalyana-vada-pirva 
12. Prana-vada-pirva 
13. Kriyé-vigala-pirva 
14. Triloka-bindusira-parva 
















Total - 





. Sthalagata Chalika 
3. Mayagata Chalika 
4, Rupagata Chilika 
5. Akdsagata Chalika 


Total . 








| 


























18,105,000. 


8,800,000 
5,000 


955,000,005 








104,946,000 


S| 
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1,086, 











1,086,856,005. 
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II—THE ANGA-BAHYA SRUTA, OR SCRIPTURES OTHER 
THAN THE TWELVE ANGAS 


These contain 80,108,175 letters divided into fourteen Prakirnakas. j 

1. The Saméyika-prakéraka contains an account of the six kinds of 
Samayika: nama (name), sthapana (representation), dravya (substance), 
ksetra (place), kala (time) and bhava (nature or condition). 

2. The Samstava-prakirnaka gives an account of the five stages in the 
lives of Tirthamkaras, their thirty-four powers, eight Pratiharyas (miracles), 
most refined body, Samavasarana (Divine Hall of Audience), and preaching 
of dharma or religious doctrine. 

3. The Vandand-prakirnaka deals with the temples and other places of 
worship. 

4, The Pratikramana-prakirnaka gives an account of those methods that 
are necessary for the removal of those defects that are related to the day, 
to the night, to the fortnight, to the four months, and to the year; relating 
to the iryapatha (careful walking), and those defects which arise in the 
perfect condition of the death of a pious man. 

5. The Vinaya-praktrnaka gives an account of five kinds of vinaya (humility 
and becoming modesty of behaviour) relating to belief, knowledge, conduct, 
austerity, and behaviour. 

6. The Kyiti-karma-prakfrnaka gives detailed accounts of the modes 
of worship etc. of the Jinas (Tirthamkars) ; and of the significance of obeisance 
and reverence paid to Arhats, Siddhas, Achdryas, Upadhyayas, Sadhus, 
images of Jaina Tirthamkaras, the word of Jinas, and the Jaina temples, 
by making three bows to them and by going round them three times, from 
the right to left, by making twelve obeisances and by bending the head 
in the four directions. 

7. The Daga-vaikdlika-prakirnaka contains rules of conduct and of purity — 
of food for the ascetics. 

8. The Uttarddhyayana-prakirnaka gives details and effects of four kinds 
of distrubances and twenty-two kinds of troubles or sufferings (parisaha) 
that an ascetic may have to undego. *4 

9. The Kalpa-vyavahdra-praktrnaka gives the right practices of the ascetics 
and also details of purificatory methods on lapses from right practices. 

10. The Kalpakalpa-prakirnaka considers the things, places, or thoughts 
that may be allowable for use by a monk, from the points of view of substance, — 
place, time and nature. 

11. The Makdkalpa-sanjtaka-prakirnaka gives an account of the rules 
of ascetic practices (Yoga) in the three ages (past, present, and future) 
that are suitable to Jina-kalpin (independent monks), with reference to body 
etc., and in accordance with the substance, place, time, and api 
condition; and also an account of the rules of conduct of Sthavita'! 
(members of orders), relating to initiation, teaching, maintaining 
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self purification, and sal-lekhana (pious death) and high forms of worship 
performed in sacred places. r 

12. The Pundartka-prakirnaka gives details of charity, worship, austerity, 
belief, self-control etc., that lead the soul to incarnation in one of the four 
classes of celestials; also an account of the birthplaces of the celestials. 

13, The Mahd-pundartka-praktrnaka gives details of the causes, austerity 
etc, that lead to a soul being reborn as Indra, Pratindra etc. 

14. The Nisidhikd-prakirnaka gives many methods of purifying oneself 
from the faults arising from carelessness. 


THE JAINA THEORY OF NUMBERS 


The other way of gaining some slight and distant idea of Omniscience is 
to consider the Jaina Theory of Numbers, 


BRIEF STATEMENT OF 21 KINDS OF NUMBERS 

















‘Their Algebraical expressions Remarks 
I, SAMKHYATA. (=S.) | 
1, Jaghanya S. +. | A= A=2 
2. Madhyama S, + | B=3, 4 upto B=3, 4, 5 to D-2, 
Ll. 
3, Utkrista 8. «| G=D-1 C=D-1 


II. ASAMKHYATA (=A). 


4. Jaghanya Parita A. D=(See below) | D=(See below) 


5. ‘Madhyama Parita A. .. | E=D+41 to F-l. E=D+1 to D#-2. 
6. Utkrista Parita A. +. | F=G-1 F=D4-1 

7. Jaghanya Yukta A. .. | G=De G=D" 

8 Madhyama YuktaA. .. | H=D!+1 toI-I. | H=D4+1 to D*-2 
9. Utkrista Yukta A. .. | I=J-1 I=D"-1 

10. Jaghanya Asamkhydta A. | J=G* j=bD™" 


11. Madhyama Asamkhyata A, | K=G?+1 to L-l. | K=D™+1 to 











12. Utkrista Asamkhyata A... | L=M-1 L=M-1 








‘ = 
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‘Names of the numbers ‘Their Algebraical expressions 
II. ANANTA (=A). ; 
13, Jaghanya Parita A. .. | M=(See below). | M=(See below). * 
14, Madhyama Parita A. .» | N=M+1 to 0-1. N=M-+1to M™-2 - 
15. Utkrista Parita A. O=P-1 O=M"-1 
16. Jaghanya Yukta A. P=M™ P=M™ Eg. number 
he 
berating 
17. Madhyama Yukia A... | Q=P+1ioR4. | Q=Me-H1 to = 
18. Utkrista Yukta A. # |Resa R=M®-1 
19, Jaghanya Ananta A... | S=P* S=Mim 
20. Madhyama AnantaA. ., | T=S+1 to U-1. T=M®"+1 toU-1,) Number’ of 
Siddhas. 
See 
21. Utkyista AnantaA. -.. | U=Perfect{U=Perfect|Avibhage 
knowledge. knowledge. Pe 
Jaina, 
SB Eley! Pee = Bee 
faghanya =Minimum.  Parita = Preliminary  Samkhyata. = Numerable, 
fadhyama = Medium. Yukta — Advanced. Asamkhydta = Innumerable. 
Utkrista = Maximum. Ananta = Infinite. Ananta = Infinite. © 





All Minimums are :—A, D, G, J, M, P, S.=2, D, D’, D™', M, M™, Mi™. 
So, really there are only two unknowns, i, D and M. 








ini sv atin) 
eter se bit 


are 


pee Ne 





"i + 


1 
Pratihina ‘Tatpratimana or Tat Dravya _-Ksetra Kala 
(Weight by pramna (value by (matter) (Space) (Time) _ ‘cmd 
natural object, as quality, as of a ho 
ratti etc.).” by his limbs, wind etc. 








Pan hans Anwula Jaga Srent Jagat-Pratara Jagat-Ghana 
pula 
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ere represent only one number. 
~ Ya the above Table 
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In the footnote to table on page 108, it has been demonstrated that really _ 
there are only two unknowns—D. and M. Let us see what they are. ‘4 


D. or Jaghanya Parita Asamkhyata 


To find D., ie. Jaghanya Parita Asamkhyata, 
Let there be four pits each of I lac Yojanas in diameter, 


and 1000 Yojanas deep and called: Anavastha .. . (@) 
Salaka oa oe = So ve) BD 
Pratigalaka nc a *. <a 
Mahisalaka ‘ (x) 


Fill d! with round rape-seeds; overfill it from its mouth surface in a regular 


conical form, the apex of which is one rape-seed; as 





The number of seeds in the pit is 197912092999 ‘ 
680000000000000000 }- 45 figs. 
now | (31 zeroes). 
The number in the cone above —_17992008454516 ‘ 
3636363636363636 } 46 figs. 
3636363636363636 } (16 thirty sixes). ? 


36363636363636363636"/,, 


The total seeds are 19971129384513163636363636 
46 figs. 
Say Z 


From this filling of d', drop one seed in Bt, 
Then take up the seeds from dt, and drop one seed on each of the Conti- 
nents and Oceans beginning with Jambidvipa. Where the last seed is” 
dropped, it would be an Ocean. (Disregard the 4/,, seed, which will not” 
be in the Cone). Now dig a pit of the diameter of this Ocean, of the same 
depth, i.e. 1000 Yojanas. Call it d®; and fill it in with rape-seeds like a topping 
Cone, as d* was filled in, Then drop another rape-seed in B! from the filling 
of d?. - 
Then take up the seeds from d? and drop one each on the Continents 
and Oceans beginning with the Continent next to the Ocean where the last 
seed from d! was dropped. Wherever in a Continent or Ocean the last 
seed of d? is dropped, take the diameter of that as the diameter of the next 
pit d® which is also 1000 Yojanas deep. Fill it up conically like d' and d’ 
From the filling of d3, drop a third rape-seed into BY. Eee, 
Repeat till B! is filled in the usual top Conical form. The num : 
~ seeds in B! is Z; and much greater in each of the pits d! to d* 
because their diameters are much larger at each step. 
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From the filling of B" drop a seed in Y#, Repeat the same process of dropping 
‘one seed on each Continent and Ocean, beginning from the one next to 
where the last seed from the last Z pit was dropped. The next pit La-+1 will 
be 1000 Yojanas deep and with a diameter of the Continent or Ocean where 
the last seed from the Lz pit was dropped. Go on till there are Z? pits of the 
L dass with ever-increasing diameter. When the last pit, i.e. Lz* is exhausted, 
drop one seed in Y*. 

Now Y? is also conically filled. Then drop the first seed in X. Repeat till 
X is also filled, Then the number of L pits will be Z*. The number of seeds 
in the last of these Z® pits is the number D or Jaghanya Parita Asamkhyata, 
In other words, D=number of rape-seeds in the Z*-th pit, where Z=46 figures 
and where each Continent and Ocean in the width of its ring is double of 
its immediate predecessor, and never more than only one seed is dropped 
on each. In other words to find D., ie. Jaghanya Parita Asamkhyata, 
take a pit of the diameter of Jambidvipa, i.e. of 1 lac Yojanas and of 1000 
Yojana depth. Fill it with round rape-seeds; overfill it from its mouth surface 





ina regualr conical form, the apex of which is one rape-seed; as Cy = 
The number of seeds in the pit is cn a .. 45 figs. 
» » 9» 93 in the cone is oe a0) .. 46 figs. 
The total seeds are ae oe ee . + 46 figs. 
Say Z. 


Now there are innumerable Continents and Oceans in the Middle World 
(Madhya Loka), Each Continent is surrounded by a ring of an Ocean, 
which in its turn is ringed round by a Continent. Also the width of the ring of 
each Continent and Ocean is double the width of the ring of its immediately 
preceding Ocean and Continent. 

Now we take the Z secds out of our first pit, and drop one seed, on each of 
the Continents and Oceans beginning with Jambidvipa. Where the last 
seed is dropped, it would be an Ocean. Now dig a pit of the diameter of 
this Ocean, Fill it with rape-seeds in the form of a topping Cone as before. 

Take the seeds out of it and proceed to drop one each, beginning from the 
Continent next to the Ocean which gave us the diameter of this 2nd pit. 
Then wherever you drop the last seed of this 2nd pit, take the diameter of 
that Continent or Ocean for a fresh pit, which is to be filled conically as 
before and the seeds from which are also to be disposed of as before. 

Go on doing this for Z* times. The number of seeds in the last, 
pitis D. 

The imaginary dropping of rape-seeds on the Continents and 
Serves the purpose of showing py 
(I) the tremendous extent of the area of the Middle World; 
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(2) the real character of the Jaina Mathematical ideal of an innu- — 
merable number, which although innumerable is still not infinite; 
and 

(3) the tremendous, soul-staggering extent of Omniscience. 





G. or Jaghanya Yukta Asamkhyata. 


Take D and virlana it, or spread it into its units, i.e. write down as many 
ones as there are units in D, On the top of each one, place a D (called 
Deya). Multiply all together. The product is D", This is equal to G, This 
is the number of instants (samayas) in an Avali or wink. 

In other words G=D", 


M. or Jaghanya Parita-Ananta 


Now we come to the other great unknown M. 

To find M=Jaghanya Parita Ananta, 

Take Jaghanya Asamkhyata Asamkhyata, J. which is =G? = D™ 

Treat it to the third degree of Salika-Virlana-Deya, as below. In 
Salaka-Virlana-Deya, there are always three dispositions of the number 
treated. The first is called Salaka. The number kept in this is reduced 
by one-at each completion of process in the next two dispositions. The 
second disposition is called Virlana, In this, one is placed in as many places 
as there are units in the number. The third disposition is Deya. It is the 
number which is given to be placed on the top of every unit in the Virlana. 
The first Deya is always the number itself. 

Let us treat 3 by this method. We place 3 as Salika. We place 3 ones 
under Virlana; and the Deya is 3. ‘ 
In the Virlana, on the top of each one we place 3. We multiply all these 
threes and get 3x3x3=27. This is the next Deya. Now we reduce the” 
SalakA by one. So at the second step we have 2 as Salaka; 27 ones as 
Virlana; and 27 as Deya. The next Deya would be 2727. Now we reduce the 
Salaka by another one. So at the third step we have 1 as Salaka; 277 
ones as Virlana, and 2727 as Deya. The next Deya or the result of Virlana 1s 


[ley 


Let us express it symbolically thus: 27 {4|, which means that 27 is 
to be written four times, once as a base, then as a power of that base, then 
as a power of that power and so on. 

If we take the last result, ie. 27(4|, and treat it by the Salaka method 
as we treated the three above, it would be a two-fold treatment, u 
take 274] and treat it as Salaké, Virlana, Deya. Virlana 27) |e] and 


place on the top of each unit of the Virlana process the number-2. h 
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multiply all these 27 {| together and now reduce one out of the Salaka 
number 27|4|. The product of this multiplication should be considered 
as the next Virlana and Deya. Virlana this virlana into separate units and 
place on the top of each unit, the Deya thus obtained. Multiply together all 
these Deya. Then reduce one more from our Salak4 27 |4|, Consider 
the product of this second multiplication to be the next Virlana and Deya; 
Virlana it as before and place on the top of each Virlana unit this product 
and multiply all these Deya together and then again subtract one from our 
Salaka 27|4|; proceed serially in the same way considering the ever- 
and ever-increasing new and new product of each multiplication as Virlana_ 
and Deya; and go on virlaning and multiplying together the new ever- 
increasing product of the multiplication, at each step reducing one at a 
time from 27 [4|, until the whole Salaka 27 {4| is totally exhausted; 
thus we reach the end of the two-fold treatment. The result of this second 
treatment also being treated in the Salaka way will give us the third degree 
Salaka treatment of 3, ie. the huge product of the multiplication at the end 
of the second Salak& treatment should be treated and considered as the 
new and fresh Salaka, Virlana and Deya; and it should be exhausted exactly 
as above by successive Virlana and Deya, placing Deya on each unit and 
then multiplying all Deya together and then reducing one from this Salaka 
on each multiplication of all the Deya. This is technically called Salaka- 
Traya-Nisthapana. The result of treating J. like this is a kind of K. To this 
tesult add the following six : 
1, The innumerable spatial units of the substance of motion (Dharma 
Dravya). 
2. The innumerable spatial units of the substance of rest (Adharma 
Dravya). 
3. The innumerable spatial units of one soul (Ek Jiva Dravya). 
4. The innumerable spatial units of the universe-space (Lokakaga). 
5. Innumerable x innumerable spatial units of the Universe, ie. the 
number of non-host individual souls (Apratisthita Pratyeka). 
6. Innumerable x innumerable spatial units, ie. the number of host 
individual souls (Sapratisthita Pratyeka). 
Take the total of theses even and treat it to Salaké-Traya-Nisthapana as 
above, The result is again a kind of K. To this add the following four : 
__ |. Instants of one Kalpa or a cycle of Avasarpini and Utsarpini (the 
instants of 20 crore x crore sagaras of years). 

2, Innumerable x innumerable spatial units of the Universe, i.e. the 
humber of thought-activities of the soul which determine the duration of 
lage of Karmas (Sthiti-bandha Adhyavasdya Sthana). . 

Fe pecceneratle x innumerable spatial units of the Universe, 4 
lumber of degrees of ion which determine the intensity, or the y 
sttong fruition, of iaidane of Karmas (Anubhagabandha-Adhyavasiya 
Sthana), . 11 
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4. Innumerable x innumerable spatial units of the Universe, ie. the 
number of the units of soul’s. vibratory activities (Avibhaga pratigcheda 
of Yoga). 

Take the total of these five and treat it to Salak4-Traya-Nisthapana 
as above. The result is equal to M. 


U. or Utkrista Ananta-Ananta, 


Take S. Treat it to Salaka-Traya-Nisthapana, The result is a kind of T. 
To this add the following six : 

1. Infinite part of all souls, i.e., the number of liberated souls (Siddhas). 

2, Infinite x above, ie, the number of common or group-souled 
vegetable (sidharana vanaspati nigoda) souls (i.e. all the mundane 
souls, except the earth, water, fire, air, and individual or one-souled 
vegetable, and mobile souls), 

3, Infinite x above, ie, the number of all vegetable souls (Vanaspati), 

4, Infinite x all souls, ie. the number of atoms of matter (Pudgala). 

5, Infinite x infinite matter-atoms, ie. number of instants in Practical 
Time (Vyavahara Kala). 

6. Infinite x infinite instants in Practical Time, i. the number of 
spatial units in the non-universe space (AlokAkAsa). 

Take the total of these seven and treat it to Salaka-Traya-Nisthapana. 
The result is again a kind of T. To this add the infinite x the infinite which 
is the number of units (Avibhdga Praticcheda) of the individuality attribute 
(Aguru-laghu-guna) in the substances of Motion and Rest (Dharma and 
Adharma Dravya). 

Take the total of these two, and treat it to Salaka-~Traya-Nisthapana. 
‘The result is a kind of T. - 

Subtract this from the number of units (Avibhaga Pratigcheda) of 
perfect knowledge (Kevala Jina); and then add it to the remainder. 

Thus the number of units of perfect knowledge is U. 

This last subtraction and addition of the same, is to show that even this 
last kind of T, soul-straining though it is, is nothing compared with U; 
Omniscience, which is the goal and glory of Jainism, being the highest and 
the most Ideal condition of the Purest possible soul. 

Note that the expression “innumerable x innumerable,” and 
“infinite x infinite” is employed above, because the innumerables and the 
infinites are not the same, By this time it will be clear that there are @ huge 
number of these innumerables and infinites in the Middle kinds, included in 
E. H. K, and in N, Q. and T, 


THE CONTENTS OF GOMMATASARA 


This book is really a very brief and hasty glance at the Great 
a feeble human effort to give a rough idea of the soul-astounding 
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of Divine Ominscience. It confines itself to a short account of Spritual 
Stages and Soul-quests which are the well-known Jaina ways of considering 
the soul. 

Jiva Kanda is only the first Part of the great work Gommafasdra; the 
second Part being the Karma Kanda. The two Parts together are a brief 
expansion and explanation of the beautiful little Dravya Samgraha, by 
the same author. “Jivamajivam Davvam’? (sftqavitd <4), the living and the 
non-living substances are the opening words of Dravya Samgraha. 
Gommataséra simply deals with these two mighty categories with the living 
soul in the Jiva Kanda, and with the non-living Karmic matter in the 
Karma Kanda. 

Dravya Samgraha is the barest enumeration of the topics of Jainism with 
their main divisions and sub-divisions. It consists of 58 Gathas in 5 Parts. 

Jtva Kanda consists of 734 Gathas in 22 Parts or 20 Chapters and 2 
Appendices. 

The topics in the 20 Chapters are introduced in Gatha 2, viz. 14 spiritual 
stages (Guna-Sthana); 14 soul-classes (Jiva Samasa); 6 kinds of capacity 
to develop (Paryapti); 10 vitalities (Prana); 4 kinds of animate feelings or 
impulse (Samjiia) : and 14 Soul-quests (Margana); also 12 kinds of conscious 
attentiveness (Upayoga). 

In the 20 chapters, the 14 soul-quests alone form 14 chapters, the others 
take one chapter each. Gatha 4 tells us how Soul-classes, Developableness, 
Vitalities, Rationality and Attention are included in the 14 Quests, and 
therefore the chief considerations in treating of the soul are: 

14 Spiritual stages, the degree to which the mundane soul has advanced 
in its freedom from wrong-belief, vowlessness, negligence, passions 
and vibratory activity; and 

14 Soul-quests, the conditions, circumstances, and equipments which 
help us to identify the soul when we are secking to mark it in the 
infinity of mundane existences, 

‘These two are also interconnected. The stages classify the soul briefly 
the quests take them up in greater detail 

The stages are named in Gathas 9-10. 


HE pacpeliArailigic eE LS 
wT afeate wan 
vara araatet acaba ER ec a 
aaea Saas air fat a UeeaT Zell 


The English translation is: 
_ Delusion (Mithyatva), downfall (Sasadana), mixed (Misra), vowless 
Tight-belief (Avirata Samyaktva), partial-vow (Desa-Virata); imperféct 
Vow (Pramatta-Virata), the other perfect vow (Apramatta-Vitata), 
new  thought-activity (Aparva Karana), advanced  thought-aci 
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(Anivritti Karana), slightest delusion (Siksma Samparaya), subsided- — 
delusion (Upagdnta Moha), delusionless (Ksina Moha), vibratory 
omniscient conqueror (Sayoga Kevali Jina), and non-vibratory omniscient 
(Ayoga-Kevali)—these 14 should be known to be the spiritual stages 
(Gunasthana), one after another. After the last, the soul becomes liberated 
(Siddha).” 

‘The Quests are given in Gatha 142: 





wetfetg wa aT a2 Farr 7! 
aA TUTTE UATETe WRN 


The English translation is: 

‘The fourteen soul-quests are—1. Conditions of existence (Gati), 2. Sense 
(Indriya), 3. Embodiment (Kaya), 4. Vibratory activity (Yoga), 5. Sex- 
inclination (Veda), 6. Passion (Kasaya), 7. Knowledge (Jana), 8. Control 
(Samyama), 9. Conation (Darsana), 10. Thought-paint (Leéya), 11. 
Capacity of Liberation (Bhavyatva), 12. Right-belief (Samyaktva), 13. 
Rationality (Samjiitva), and 14. Assimilation of matter (Ahara). 

‘The stages and quests, with their many divisions and sub-division, and 
inter-connections really exhaust the point of view from which souls in the 
world may be viewed. Our matter-mad, mammon-mad world may blind 
us to Truth. But the signposts on the path to it, though deserted 
and neglected still shine with their eternal splendour and are unerring 
guides to the soul who understands itself and cares to tread the hard and 
lonely but sure path to freedom unending, and _ bliss everlasting. 
Sri Nemichandra has not erected these signposts. He is eager and careful 
to tell us at each step ‘The Conqueror has said so” “the All-knowing has 
described it” etc. The passions and the ceaseless vibrations are the primary 
and essential cause of stages; and these and the operation of other Karmas 
that of quests. The soul who wants to know itself will soon see its thraldom 
to the passion of Anger, Pride, Deceit and Greed, and Sleep and Attach- 
ment and their innumerable combinations. Here as everywhere else in 
Jainism, there is no room for unreasoned faith. If anyone claims this 
frightens away the earnest inquirers, it is not the fault of Jainism. It isa 
gross misunderstanding, and misrepresentation of Jainism. It is fouling one’s 
own nest, True Jainism does not want blind faith, It wants knowledge of 
universal principle. Nay, more. It wants realisation and application of this 
knowledge to the tears and smiles of our neighbours, to the dew and sun on 

_ the red rose, to the rainbow on the sky, to the roaring torrents of the Niagara, 
to the fury of the floods and famines in our Motherland, and to the solution 
of the soul-racking problems of Economics and Politics in Eurgpe: and 
America. No corner of the universe, no condition of life, no modification 
in our finest tremor of the mind or soul, no change of form in lifeless m: 
anywhere—nothing is hidden from Jainism. Nothing is exempt from ' 
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Soverign Law of Causation, from the unconquerable Rigour of Karma. 
The Stages and Quests of the soul here below are entirely due to this. The 
omniscients of old, the saints, with souls which were purer than the purest 
ideals concievable by men, and stronger than adamant in their body and 
more lustrous in the Light of their souls than the sun or many suns,—these 
saints saw these Eternal Principles of Life and embodied them in their 
teachings, These teachings are for all souls high or low, in all ages and in all 
climes, There is no barrier of castes, creed or colour to their investigation 
and adoption. The greater part of Jaina literature is still unpublished. 
‘Therefore its lustre is not shed all over the world, Therefore the whole of 
humanity is in the iron-grip of war, of trade-jealousy and trade-deceit, of 
pain and selfishness, of dejection, disappointment and fear. 

Evidently in Religion and Philosophy there is no greater concept than 
Soul; and in the whole world there is no greater phenomenon than life. 

This book throws a flood of light on the question of Living beings as we 
know them and how they may reach their ideal—Nirvana. 

Living man as we see him is obviously a combination of two distinct 
substances; Living and Non-living. Let us consider these. 

At the outset one marvellous thing is noticeable. We do see purely non- 
living things, as the pen with which I am writing or the paper which you are 
reading, But pure life is never met with in the world. So the position really 
is that we have : 

(1) Living substance mixed with non-living substance; and 
(2) Non-living substance. 

There is non-living matter in both. But in one there is life also; in the 
other, not. C 

Another important and useful fact is the fact of death. 

It is not annihilation of anything, soul or matter. It is only a separation 
of the outer body from the soul, which is still combined with two material 
but fine bodies. It is only when soul obtains liberation, that it becomes 
permanently pure and completely rid of all combination with matter. By 
careful comparison we can find a trace to the characteristic features of life 
and its differences from lifelessness. 

The first thing we notice in one, who was living but is dead now, is that 
his senses do not act. He cannot touch, taste, smell, see or hear. He has no. 
Vitality of the senses. Also he is powerless. He cannot act, speak or think. He 
has no force, no vitality of body, speech or mind, But many of these things 
may be absent also in a living man who is asleep, in a trance or otherwise 
unconcious. Therefore all over the world we examine the man’s respiration. 
Iit is there, we say, “he still lives.” If not, we say “he has breathed his 
last.” So Spenser speaks of Death as “nought but parting of the breath.”* 
This respiration is a sure sign of life. Itis also popular speech to say offa.dead- 


erase 
* Faerie Queene, Book VII, canto 7, stanza 46, 
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man, “the has numbered his days”, “‘his time has come” etc, Without going 
into the insoluble mysteries of metaphysics, in the above common observa- 
tions, which may be made anywhere and at any time and by anyone, we 
have the surest and most self-evident distinction between living and lifeless 
objects. If we can believe in the testimony of our own immediate observation, 
confirmed by the fact that the experience of every other thinking being is 
exactly the same, we must sum up the distinction between living and non- 
living substances thus. A non-living substance does not have, 

(1) The Vitality of the five senses; 

(2) The Power of body, speech and mind; 

(3) Respiration; and 

(4) Age. 

‘These four may be called the four (or with their sub-divisions ten) vitalities 
of living beings, 

But it is noticeable that all these four or ten are also a manifestation ofone 
underlying real fact; viz. that of consciousness. In a dead body the sense- 
organs are there and the eye may be impressed with colour and form as 
before, but there is no consciousness behind it which in life received, and 
recorded, and responded to the ocular stimulus, The four or ten vitalities 
are sure signs to distinguish the living from the non-living; but in reality it 
is consciousness which distinguishes life from lifelessness, | 

Too much and too careful thought cannot be given to this consciousness. 
If we do not understand it, we shall wander from the truth, Let us, therefore, 
try to gain further insight into this consciousness. 

We often pass through a street without seeing or hearing things which 
are present before the eye and the ear. A man spoke; but we say, “I am sorry, 
I did not hear him.” The speech was there; the sound waves impinged on 
the ear and yet we did not hear. Why ? Simply because we were absorbed 
otherwise, We were not, i.e. our consciousness was not, attentive to it 
This attentiveness of consciousness is another great distinction between 
the living and the lifeless. This attentiveness, of course, will be of as many 
different sorts as there are activities of the senses, mind and the soul, of which 
we can be conscious. We can be conscious of an object of sight, or of the 
other four senses; or of the soul itself directed to a material object or to its 
own Omniscience. Thus our attention also may be directed towards an 
ocular, or non-ocular object, or towards the soul directly knowing a material 
object or full of its own Omniscience, 

Notice also, that of necessity, this attention is essential to any kind of 
knowledge, As a matter of fact, if we subject any piece of our knowledge to 
deep analysis we can note the following stages : E 

1. To begin with there is consciousness itself. This is the centre of life. Itis 
life itself. It is the first and unmistakeable characteristic of what is 

2. It must be attentive to conate an object, to be inclined to 5 
object, i.e. to be merely turned towards it, ae: nausea 
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3. It must conate the object, ie. it must be aware that some object is 
present there, without determining anything more about it in the least. 

4, Then it must attend to know that object in however slight a detail. 
‘This is the attentiveness which must precede knowledge. 

5, Then detail is grasped and knowledge begins. When we know a thing, 
we are not conscious of these five steps. But since our birth we are so much 
habituated to gain knowledge by means of our senses and mind, that these 
five steps are a sort of reflex or automatic, unconscious action of our busy 
consciousness, When we walk even for miles, or see with our eyes, or wink 
or breathe, or our blood courses in the body—we are seldom conscious of 
any of these things. They are familiar, habituated, and reflex or unconscious 
actions, and therefore unobserved. But their stages are all the same there, 
The alternate balancing of the whole body on one foot, then bending 
forward, then balancing on the other and so on; the closing of the eyelid 
to protect the eye; the inhalation of air to supply the lungs with oxygen, 
the exhalation to put forth foul carbonic acid gas etc., each little action with 
its minute process and delicate machinery is going on without our attending 
to it, consciously. Infinitely more delicate and unobserved are the myriad 
throbs in our mind, which we call our channel of knowledge .Only an 
Omniscient can see the millions of regular, natural processes by which 
the smallest particle of knowledge is called into being. Familiarity has bred 
indifference amounting to ignorance in us. This psychic factory is within our 
own bodies. 


Take an example 

1, You are reading these words before your eyes. If you are dead and 
unconscious you can never read the words although they are before your 
eyes. There is no consciousness there, To be able to read you must have 
consciousness, 

2. If your thoughts are away, e.g. a siren-song from your neighbour fasci- 
nates you and you are all ear to it, you cannot read these words, for your 
consciousness is not attentive to the words. So attention is needed. 

3, When your attention is drawn to the words in the first instance, there 
is merely a conation of them. You are merely conscious that something, not 
words, but merely something is there. This is conation (Dargana). This 
precedes knowledge. But it is most difficult to detect it or to describe it. 
Itis itself an indescribable stage of consciousness touching a knowable object. 
Itis merely a sort of iseness of something of which your attentive conscious- 
ness is aware, It is not knowledge; nor even the beginning of knowledge. 
Itis merely a preliminary, but a necessary preliminary, to knowledge, 

4, After this conation by attentive consciousness, the consciousness is 
directed to know the thing. The first instant witnesses the attention of ithe 
consciousness, shifted from conation to knowledge. This attentiveness’ 


beginning of knowledge. After this, knowledge begins. These stages ate _ 
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exceedingly difficult to analyse. Very profound, patient and long practised — 
self-analysis is needed to perfectly verify them, But they are there, They 
may be sensed satisfactorily by any one who gives sober, serious and staid 
thought to the grasping of them. 

5. From being aware of the mere is-ness of something in the paper before 
you, you instantly are conscious that there are some sort of letters there, 
Your mind questions: what kind of letters ? The next instant answers: 
letters of the English Alphabet. You impress this on your mind and record 
and retain it there for future use, This is useful to you on future occasions. 
You may remember it, you may recongnise it by seeing these very words 
again or by seeing some others, similar or dissimilar to them, You may collect 
together many records like this and build up an induction on the basis of 
them. From your induction you may deduce inferences. 

From all the above knowledge about the words you are reading, you may 
lead yourself on to a knowledge of something else which is not in the words 
themselves. So from the mere sense of having scen the words, i.e. from a 
merely sensitive knowledge about them you may go on to think that they are 
philosophical symbols and exclaim with Milton: 

How charming is divine philosophy, 

Nor harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.* 

Tf you analyse your experience about these words you will easily perceive 
no less than thirteen distinct stages in it. 1, Consciousness (Chetana). 2. 
Attention (Upa-yoga) of this consciousness towards the conating (Darsana) 
of these words, 3. Conation (Darssna) itself, i.e. the awareness thatsomething 
is there. 4, Attention (Upa-yoga) of consciousness to know ( Jiiana) and to 
see. 5. Acutal sight (Avagraha), the preception that there is something like 
words there. 6, The desire (1h4) to know further the question what letters 
are these. They seem to be English. It is the process through which mere 
preception is transmuted into judgment; it is the conception and comparison 
or pre-judgment or ratiocination. 7, The judgment (Avaya), the answer! 
they are English letters. 8. The retention (Dharan), the fixing of the judg- 
ment in the mind. 9. The memory (Smriti) of the words. 10, Their recogni- 
tion (Sanjii). 11. The induction (Chintd) from them. 12. The deduction 
(Abhinibodha) and 13. The scriptural knowledge (Sruta), i.e. the extra 
knowledge of other things derived through the sight of the script of the letters. 

Tt is easy to see that the first four are pre-knowledge stages; and the next 
cight are stages of degrees of sensitive knowledge, and the last is inferential 
knowledge which may be termed scriptural knowledge. 

Consciousness may further know things directly without the intermedia- 
tion of the senses or the mind, The soul itself may visualise matter 









* Comus, lines 476-480. 
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or may visualise the impressions about it in the mind ofanother, This kind 
of knowledge is very rare and can be understood only after great profound 
study and longlived life of controlled discipline and purity. Still more difficult 
to understand is Omniscience. I shall try to take the reader up to it gradually, 
provided he is patient and dipassionately in search of Truth, and not in the 
hurry to criticise, or dogmatise, to say “What is Truth,” and then Pilate-like 
go away. 

One thing I may here say, although it is obvious, that sensitive. and 
scriptural knowledge may go wrong. Even visual knowledge (direct vision 
of matter by the soul) may go wrong but direct mental knowledge of the 
mind of others and Perfect knowledge or Omniscinece cannot go wrong. 
Thus we may be said to have come to eight kinds of knowledge—five right 
and the first three wrong also. 

These are the first batch of considerations of the great fact of consciousness 
in living matter. And we must remember that each kind of conscious activity 
has its preliminary attentiveness. 

Thus we may sum up. Consciousness is attentiveness of Conation or of 
Knowledge, or Conation or Knowledge itself. Conation is for Ocular 
(Chaksu), Non-ocular (Achaksu), Visual (Avadhi), or Perfect (Kevala) 
Knowledge. 

Knowledge is Sensitive (Mati), Scriptural (Sruta), Visual (Avadhi), 
Mental (Manah Paryaya), or Perfect (Kevala); also wrong Sensitive (Ku- 
Mati), wrong Scriptural (Ku-Sruta), and wrong Visual (Ku-Avadhi). 

Let us illustrate again. Consciousness which is: the mighty, real 
characteristic of life is the starting point. You must be alive to read these 
words. You must be attentive to feel that something is there. You must conate 
these words, Then again you must be attentive to perceive, then alone you 
begin to know them, i.e. have perception, conception, judgment, retention, 
memory, recognition, induction, or deduction from them. 

Roughly it may be said that attentiveness for conation or knowledge of 
any kind is the first instant of conation or knowledge. As the name implies, 
itis the instant in which consciousness attends to conate or know an object. 
Also obviously conation is a necessary preliminary to knowledge. 

Consciousness is the most essential difference between the Living: and 
Non-Living. It deservedly detained us for a moment, But we must attend 
once more to a distinction between the two mighty categories, the Living 
and the Non-living substances, 

We have'scen that the first distinction is that the Living has and the 
Non-living does not have the four or ten vitalities—the five senses; the 
Power of mind, speech and body; respiration; and age. We found the second 
distinction, to be attentiveness of consciousness to four kinds of conation— 

lar, Non-ocular, Visual'and Perfect; and to eight kinds of knowledge->~ 
ive, Scriptural, and Visual of the right as well as wrong kind; Mental | 
and Perfect of the right kind only. } 
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We also saw that although Non-living substance is found in fair abundance — 
around us, living substance always seems to be mixed up with non-living 
matter in the world. Popular phraseology teaches us to call this non-living 
sheath of the living consciousness, its “body’’. “One body, one soul” seems to 
be the general motto of the universe, There are exceptions, but they need 
not detain us here. Botanical and other scientific researches have taught us 
about parasites and their hosts; so one body becomes the lodging of many 
souls, But to stick to popular parlance, one unified, individual consciousness 
forms the ego or soul or “I” and it fills one body. The crudest observation 
shows that this consciousness has the capacity of completely filling the size 
of its particular body. The elephant has a conscious individual soul; so has 
an ant, So we may note as the third distinction between life and lifeless 
matter, that life has the capacity of completely filling its lifeless sheath with 
consciousness, or in other words, of being co-extensive with its body. 

Notice also that the same grows fat on high living, or grows thin by disease. 
Indeed the little new-born baby becomes a big boy, then a bigger powerful 
man, and then a weak, emaciated old man; yet all through, the same one 
individual consciousness completely fills the body in its different sizes. The, 
soul is capable of contraction and expansion. 

Look at the living-non-living mixture from another point of view. We 
attribute activity and enjoyment to it, We say of a man’s act: What a good 
or bad thing he has done. When a man acts without restraint or rashly and 
comes to grief, we say : “This is the fruit of his folly.” If a man is good, and 
prosperous, we say: “Oh, he does deserve it all and more.” These popular 
phrases really have a philosophical significance. They attribute responsibility 
and reward to our consciousness. They imply that this consciousness is an 
active, responsible agent; is the Doer of all actions; and is the Enjoyer of 
the fruits of those actions, good or bad. 

It is necessary to remember these, lest we should fall into the error of 
exempting the soul, ego or individual consciousness from all responsibility 
for his actions, good or bad, and thus at one stroke uproot all ethical distine- 
tions and stop to discriminate actions, — 

We must also draw a distinction between the actions and the inner activity, 
to which these external actions are due. From the practical point of view 
we must emphasise the external actions, and from the real point of view 
their causes in the inner activity of our consciousness. But the res 
agent of both these is the individual consciousness itself. 

Consciousness is as such purely itself, i.e. quite separate from matter 
which is unconscious, lifeless, From this pure or real point of view, we maY 
say that all action and enjoyment of the soul is within its own consciousness 

Once more let us compare our categories, the Living and Non-living- 
The most obvious form of non-living substance is matter; as iron, dry. 
sapphire, stone wall, key of our lock, our table, chair and innum ai 
objects conveniently handy for this investigation to anyone at all times ant 


nm Anis 
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at all palces. That is the chief characteristic of this mass of matter of so 
many kinds ? It is obviously this: It can be known by the senses. It has 
colour; we can see that coal is black, sapphire is blue, gold is yellow, ruby 
is red, and snow is white. 

Again if we taste various kinds of matter we find that pepper is pungent, 
that aloe is bitter, that salt is saline, that the juice of an unripe mango is 
acid, and that sugar is sweet. Again rose essence smells sweet, sulphur does 
not smell nice, Also, iron is hot, ice is cold; silk is smooth, sand is rough; 
cotton is soft, stone is hard; a feather is light and lead is heavy. We can sum 

" up these five colours, five tastes, two smells and eight touches as the more 
obvious characteristics of lifeless matter, None of these twenty is found to 
characterise Consciousness, or pure life. Of course when life is mixed with ~ 
non-living matter, it assumes all these distinctions of colour, taste, smell, 
and touch, Thus embodied consciousness does have colour, taste, etc. Soul 
is not matter. Byron rightly said that is the matter; never mind him, what 
is the mind, no matter. By “mind” we must mean the taking Zgo, the soul. 

This point is radical and deserves a little more consideration, Above 
we have seen vitalities, attention, conation, knowledge, doing and enjoying, 
and co-extension with the body as the observed characteristics of the 
living substance, Here we may pause for a moment to consider these charac- 
teristics also, They were all derived from our observation of a dead corpse 
and a living reader of these words. In the corpse, we simply noted the absence 
of the living and thus indirectly inferred that what was absent, belonged 
to and was taken away by the living substance when it left the corpse lifeless. 
The living reader gave us mostly the psychic stages of conation and 
knowledge, But in all these we are not able to study or observe pure life. 
Indeed it must be confessed frankly that there is absolutely no means at 
Present of our studying life or soul directly and fully in its pure condition, 
without any admixture of matter in it, We are in the world. There is no pure 
Soul in this world of ours. All are embodied or mundane souls, In studying 
them, except in abstract thought, we cannot separate the living soul from 
its sheath of non-living matter, i.e. the body. But the living embodied soul 
also can exhibit in the world such a high degree of manifestation of pure 
life and independence of non-living matter, that we can form a very near 
idea, of a pure perfect soul, As we approach that idea we find that vitalities, 
and responsibility for doing and enjoying shrink more and more; and that 
Conation and knowledge correspondingly increase in purity, extent, depth 
and fineness. From this it is justifiable to conclude that the ultimate idea of 
® perfect soul, i.e, the ideal soul will be identical with an individual conscious- 
hess which has perfect conation and perfect knowledge, with their attendant 
Perfect power and perfect bliss. Also that this stage must mean total sepata- 
tion or liberation from matter. Thus alone from a consideration of 
the obvious categories of the living substance and_non-livi substanée, | 
gradually and after very deep, persistent, patient, difficult, and long study 
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- 
and contemplation, we can arrive at a conception of a Pure Soul, the Highest _ 
Self, the Ideal, God, or whatever other name you like. - 


Living substance rises higher and higher towards the condition of matter 
less living, and ultimately, when perfectly rid of matter, it attains an eternal 
condition of Pure Light in Self-Absorption and by nature ascends upwards 
to the top of universe. 

‘There is no turning back, and no further bondage with matter, and no 
transmigrations. Its modifications there consist of its own perpetual sel _ 
modification. It has perfect conation and perfect knowledge. It is itself, 
It is liberated. It is Pure Soul. a 

But excepting this condition of absolute purity, the soul’s own pure 
qualities are effected by those of matter. So we find that attention, conation 
and knowledge, which are pure consciousness or its modifications, are 
observed in a mundane or embodied soul, to exist along with vitalities, and 
the size of the body, and are responsible for sowing and reaping the fruit 
of action, which are the characteristics of the living being united with the 
non-living matter and with touch, taste, smell and colour, the pure 

~ characteristics of non-living matter. 

The whole picturesque and endless variety of life—physical, mental and 
emotional life in the universe, is the effect and summation of infinite ways 
in which the Living unites with the Non-living. 

Let us try to consider this glorious wealth of variegated life of souls in the 
universe; The whole universe is packed full of living creatures, Indeed in 
such out-of-the-way and unexpected places, does our knowing intelligence 
light upon life, that some Great Intellects have gone to the length of saying 
that all is Life and there is no lifeless matter at all. This of course is easily 
refuted by common everyday universal observation. In comprehending 
the almost incomprehensible vastnesses of space and time and their contents, 
let us keep a cool and dispassionate head lest in our admiration of one or 
other of the several constituents of the universe, we should deny one or more 
and thus cripple our further and full knowledge of the whole truth of things. 
Indeed the checking of our premises and first conclusions again and again 
is absolutely essential if we, imperfect human beings, want to gain right 
knowledge, The search after Truth is not a child’s play: the path to it is 
more narrow to traverse than the passage of the camel through the eye of 

- the needle in the Bible. 
_ The universe, then, teems with infinite living forms. How to observe, 
analyse, and classify them, so that we can advance on the path of 
our tremendous, trackless inquiry ? % 

I propose to take this matter up in three different ways. 

1. Soul-classes (Jiva Samdsa), There are obvious differences: of body, 
sense and mind in different classes of souls. The body is primarily the Basis 
of this classification, This in Jainism is technically called soul-classes. 
(Jiva Samisa). (nice ch Rl 
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2, Soul-quest (Margand). It comprises other inner differences in species, 
sex, passion, knowledge, conation etc. In soul-quest, the embodied condition 
of the soul, i.e. the mixed living and non-living condition is primarily the 
basis. 

§. Spiritual Stages (Gunasthana). They concern the purely-inner progress 
of the soul. In these spiritual stages, the progress of the soul from ignorance 
and delusion to perfect self-absorption is traced. 


I. SOUL-CLASSES 


From the protoplasm of the germ-cell to a full-blown human being, there 
is an infinite number of mundane souls or living beings in the universe. 
The protoplasm so far as is known at present, has no ears to hear, no eyes 
to see, no nose to smell, no tongue to taste; it has only the sense of touch, 
The human being has all the five senses fully developed and distinct, and a 
mind also which is also a sort of additional and higher sense (a quasi-sense), 
the organ of which sense is invisible to us. In Jainism, it is an organ which is 
made up of subtle matter called Manovargana or mental matter. Its form ~ 
is like a lotus with eight petals near the heart. Dr. Robert Bell has long held 
the theory that the solar plexus is the real centre, of mental activity. Professor 
Troude and eminent war-surgeons, dispute the brain as the seat of mental 
activity. In war time operations, brains were removed without impairing 
the mental faculties. 

Thus we can divide mundane souls into six classes : 


1, With the sense of touch only. %S ei «fine. 
2» ” »  & taste * o° ++ gross. 
3. oy ” oy > & smell ae an a 
fo» i ss oy Se Sight. aT ae 
5. i. e — ‘fe fexcng: GLa! 
us & mindy 


” » ” » » 9 
7. Fine one-sensed souls cannot be known by our senses. They can penetrate 
all matter. They are everywhere in the universe. They are not obstructed. 
by, and they do not obstruct others, They die their own death. 

Some of the above seven kinds are born with the capacity to develop, 
others die before acquiring the capacity to develop. Each one seven. 
may therefore be developable or non-developable. Thus there may be said _ 
to be 14 soul-classes in all. Ey Ss 

Here another distinction may be considered. 
attacked or in fear of something or some-one, can voluntarily change their 
place in space. A man attacked with a sword or by a lion can run away from 
the lion ot his assailant. So a dog, cat, pigeon, butterfly, maggot, or the finest 
animalculce which we can see, rans away from the vicinity of danger-and 
death. It is merely a paraphrase of the universal instinct of self-preservation. 
But it is evident that a blade of grass, a huge oak, or banyan or a Stone 
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growing in a quarry cannot run away before the scythe, axe, or spade which 
threatens to put an end ot its life. This capacity to be able to take one’s 
body from one place to another divides souls in the universe into Immobiles 
like stones in quarry, vegetables, trees, etc., and Mobiles like men, animals, 
birds, etc. 

Observation will show that all one-sensed souls are immobile, incapable 
of voluntary change of place; and that all the other souls are mobile, who 
can at will run away from danger or death, 

‘The classes are said to be 14 in Gathd 72; 57 in Gatha 73; 98 in Gatha 79 
and 80; and 570 in Gatha 78. But we can classify them into 406 soul-classes, 


also, as below: 


Three-sensed, having Touch, Taste and Smell 
Four-sensed, having Touch, Taste, Smell & Sight 
Five-sensed (42), as per detail below: 
In Work Region, Five-sensed Irrational. 
Aquatic we Sb 
Terrestrial .: 2 
Aerial 42"3) 





Sub-human 
One-sensed, having the sense of Touch only. 
Earth-bodied—Soft of iat 
"i Hard os eaten 
Water-bodied 3 
Fire-bodied pa Each one of 
Air-bodied oe dese. the 7 is Fine 
Vegetable — we or Gross, 
Non-one-souled er ee 7x2=14 
Ever-one-body-many-souled 
(Nitya-Nigoda) = 2110) 
Other One-body-many-souled Each one 
(Itara-Nigoda) ahd of the 27 
One souled ne is deve- 
Host-one-souled— Trunk 15 lopable, 
Creeper 16 poten- 
Plant 17 tially 
Tree P 18 develop- 
Root or 19 able, or 
Non-host-one-souled —Trunk + 20 totally 
Creeper 3 Rh undeve- 
Plant 7 Pee) lopable; 
- Tree se . 23 | therefore 
Root c . 24 |27x3=81 
- Two-sensed, having Touch and Taste .. 








: 


For Ne Ans 
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In Work Region, Five-sensed Rational. 
Acquatic te hes 
Terrestrial .. 5 
Aerial 6 
Each one of the 6 may be born by (1) uterine birth Awl may 
be.developable or potentially developable, thus giving 12 
classes; or (2) spontaneous generation and may be deve- 
lopable, potentially developable or totally undevelopable 
thus giving 18 classes. And thus 12+18= .. 
In the Higest Enjoyment Region 
Terrestrial, Developable r 
> Potentially developable 
Aerial, Developable... < 
“y Potentially developable 
In Middle Enjoyment Region 
Terrestrial, Developable . 
” Potentially developable 
Aerial, Developable - . 
” Potentially aeveleasle 
Tn Lowest Enjoyment Region 
Terrestrial, Developable 
” Potentially developable 
Aerial, Developable. . 
» Potentially deveopatlen 
Human (13) as detailed below: 
In Work-Region Arya Khanda 
Of Uterine Birth, Developable. 
» Potentially developable 
Of Spontaneous generation, Absolutely undevelopable. . 
In Work-Region, Mleccha Khanda 
Developable an 
Potentially developable 
In Highest Enjoyment Region 
Developable a o° 
Potentially developable . se 
In Middle Enjoyment Region 
Developable : 
Potentially developable 
Tn Lowest Enjoyment Region 
Developable 2 or a 
Potentially developable oo os 
In Distorted Enjoyment Region 
Developable as 
Undevelopable 
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Gelestials (172), as per detail below: 





Residential - - we . Eu!) 
Peripatetic “a ms 8 
Stellar on cs pitoe ss) 


Heavenly, in 31 layers in Ist and 2nd Heavens 31 
in 7 layers in 3rd and 4th Heavens. 
in 4 layers in 5th and 6th Heavens. 
in 2 layers in 7th and 8th Heavens. 
in 1 layer in 9th and 10th Heavens. 
in 1 layer in 11th and 12th Heavens. 
in 3 layers in 13th and 14th Heavens. 
in 3 layers in 15th and 16th Heavens. 
in 9 layers in 9 Graiveyaka 
in 1 layer in 9 Anudisa 
in 1 layer in 6 Anuttara 


gl eK OWWeKeND BY 


Each one of the 86 may be developable or aaa! 
developable, giving in all 172 Classes 


: “Hellish (98), as per detail below: 


in 13 layers of Ist Hell Tied 
in 11 layers of 2nd Hell Airy ral! 
in 9 layers of 3rd Hell oy 

in 7 layers of 4th Hell 
in 5 layers of 5th Hell 
in 3 layers of 6th Hell 
in 1 layer of 7th Hell 


Sl ware 


Each one of the 49 may be developable or patente 
developable, thus in all 98 Classes 3 98 


The total of all the above is 406 : 


Sub-human 
(i) One to Four-Sented. 
(ii) Five-Sensed 
Human Five-Sensed 
Celestial ss 
Hellish oe 


Total Soul-Classes 


172 
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‘The following points as to the soul-classes may be explained for the reader 
who is familiar with the technicalities of Jainism. 

The Universe is 14 Rajus high, 7 Rajus at the base, with a thickness 
which at the base is 7 Rajus, then gradually decreases to one Raju at a 
height of 7 Rajus, iz. at the Middle of the Universe, where the Middle 
World, i. the region of the human and subhuman beings, is situated. 
Then it gradually grows to a thickness of 5 Rajus at the point where the sixth 
Heaven ends, and which marks the Middle of the Upper World, or the 
region of heavenly beings; finally it gradually decreases to a thickness of 
one Raju at the top of the Universe, ie, 14 Rajus high above the base, 
7 Rajus high above the Middle World, and 3} Rajus high above the sixth 
Heaven. It is here, that the Siddha Ksetra, or the Region of the eternally 
liberated souls is situated. This is at the top of the Universe. (See diagram 
at the end of this Book, p. 139). 

“Nigoda” beings are of two kinds, fine and gross. Fine Nigoda living 
beings exist everywhere in the Universe, from the nethermost hell to the 
highest region of the eternally liberated souls. They are one-sensed, both 
developable and undevelopable, take birth and die 18 times in the short 
interval of time taken by one pulse-beat of an average human being. Of 
course, being souls, they have knowledge, but this knowledge, preceded by 
its conation, is limited to the sense of touch. These Nigoda souls are neither 
earth-bodied, water-bodied, fire-bodied, nor air-bodied. They belong to the 
vegetable sub-classes of the immobile class of souls. They have one body, 
occupied by many souls which are born, which live, and which die together. 

These group-souls are of two kinds: 

(1) Those who have never left Nigoda. These are called Nitya Nigoda, 
ever-one-body-many-souled. 

(2) Those who left Nigoda and became embodied in higher forms of soul- 
classes, but have come down to Nigoda once more. These are called Itara 
Nigoda, or Chaturgati Nigoda, one-body many-souled. 

These two are also called Sddhdrana, or “Common” or group-soul- 
classes of vegetables, 

_ Other vegetables have one body and one soul only. They are called 
individual-souled or individual (Pratyeka) vegetables. These are always 
gross, and never fine. But these again may or may not have parasites or 
hosts. Thus there are two kinds : 

(1) Sapratisthita, or Host-one-souled vegetables. 

(2) Apratisthita, or Non-host-one-souled vegetables. 

Each one of these two being either a Trunk, Creeper, Plant, Tree, or 
Root, there are 10 calsses of these individual-souled-vegetables, 
in contrast to common or group-souled vegetables. Bs 

The Jaina conception of the Middle World is that it is entirely confined. 
to the one Raju square of the layer of the Mobile Channel (Tras Nadi);) 
ata height of 7 Rajus from the base of the Universe. - 
9 
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This Middle World consists of concentric rings of successive Continents 
and Oceans. Each succeeding ring has a width double of the ring-width 
of its predecessor. In the centre of the Middle World there is the first 
Continent Jambidvipa, of a diameter of one lac (1,00,000) Yojanas. It has 
in its centre the Sumeru mountain, which has a height of 1,00,040 Yojanas, 
40 Yojanas of which form the top, and 1,000 Yojanas of which are embedded 
in the earth as the sub-terranean foundation of the Mountain, and which 
has a circular base with a diameter of 10,000 Yojanas. 

The Ocean, Lavana, next to Jambidvipa and encircling it all round is 
a ring with a width of 2 lac Yojanas. The next Dhdtuki Khanda, is a conti- 
nent, a ring with a width of 4 lac Yojanas, The next KAlodadhi is the Second 
Ocean with a ring-width of 8 lac Yojanas. The next Puskaravara Dvipa, 
is the third Continent with a ring-width of 16 lac Yojanas, And so on, till 
through innumerable Continents and Oceans we reach the last pair of rings, 
the Svyambhi Ramana Ocean, This is the last ring of water holding our 
Middle World in its embrace. 

It is to be noted that the third Continent PuSkara-Vara-Dvipa has a 

- circular mountain bisecting it equally throughout the width of its ring. 
This mountain is called Manusottara, Cis-human, as there are no human 
beings beyond its limits nor can any human being go beyond its limit, 
Thus the human regions are a circle of 45 lacs of Yojanas, and comprise the 
first two oceans and the first two and a half Continents. 

It is noticeable that in Jainism there are 5 regions, each with a diameter 
of 45 lacs of Yojans. 

(1) The above human region is called the 2} Dvipas, | 

(2) As Nirvana is attained only from the human regions, the Siddha 
Ksetra at the top of the Universe also is a regioti bial a diameter 
of 45 lac Yojanas. 

(8) So is Siddha Sil4, the earth below the Siddha Ksetra,),/'\ 

(4) The first Indraka-Vimana or central celestial Car or residence, 
is just one hair’s breadth above the apex of Sumeru. 

(5) The first Indraka Bila or central hellish hole or residence of the 
denizens of hell in the first layer of hell is one lac Yojanas below 
our earth, 

It is also interesting to note that there are three regions with a diameter’ 
of one lac Yojanas, and two regions with a height and thickness of the same 
extent, vig :— 

(1) Jambadvipa, the first Continent in the centre of the middle World. _ 

(2) The last Indraka Vimdna or central celestial Car or residence in 
Sarvartha Siddhi in the last or 3rd layer of the Upper World. 

(3) The last Indraka Bila, or central hellish hole, or residence of the 
denizens of hell in the last or 49th layer of hell in the seventh 6 
in the Lower World. I 7 

(4) The height of Mount Summeru minus its top of 40 Yojana 


aca 


‘ 
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(5) The thickness of the first earth from its crust at the Middle World 
down to the end of the second part; Panka Bhaga, i.e. just before 
the beginning of the first layer of the first hell. 

Now the central or first continent, Jambidvipa, has a diameter of 
one lac Yojanas. This is divided into seven countries (Ksetra) each separated 
from the other by a mountain (Kulachala). Thus we have seven countries 
and six mountains. The first is a country, the second a mountain and so on, 
Each succeed ingdivision has double the width of its predecessor, till we 
reach Videha, the central region round Sumeru, from where the width 
begins to be half of its predecessor. Thus arithmetically the divisions are 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 2, 1, a total of 190 units. The countries 
in the extreme north and south being each of one unit have a width of 


one lac Yojans divided by 190, i.e. 526 é Yojanas. 


The second, third and fourth countries, next to the extreme north and 
south, have respectively 4, 16, and 64, units of width, 

In these three pairs of countries there are the three Bhog Bhimis or 
Enjoyment-Lands, being the lowest (Jaghanya), middle (Madhyama), and 
the highest (Uttama) Bhoga-Bhimis, respectively. 

In Videha, however, the eastern and western countries, beyond the 
eastern and western limits of the Bhadra Sala forest, are Karma Bhimis. 
The rest alone, i.e. the region immediately round Sumeru is the highest 
Bhoga Bhiimi. The region in the north is called Uttara Kuru, that in the 
south Deva Kuru Bhoga Bhimi, : 

In 32 countries of Videha, and in the rest of the continent there is Karma 
Bhimi or Work-Region, where people have to depend on agriculture etc. 
for their living. In Enjoyment Region, they have no work to do, they get 
all that they want from Kalpa Vriksas, wishing-trees, never have disease or 
accidents, and live the full span of their lives. The least happiness of a man 
in Bhoga Bhiimi is infinite times the happiness of a Chakravarti. 

Itis very significant that the islanders of Java have a word in their language 
denoting an Enjoyment-Land. Is it that the Jaina missionaries and colonists ” 
Penetrated into these islands, centuries and centuries ago, and left the 
tradition of their Bhoga-Bhiimi three ? 

Jn the Lavana Ocean round Jambadvipa, and in Kalodadhi round 
Dhatuki Khanda, there are 96 islands; 48 in each, 24 on each shore of the 
Ocean. ‘They are inhabited by ill formed persons (kumanusya) with 
disproportionate (hundaka) bodies. All of them have an age of one Palya. 

people also do not have any agriculture etc. and live, some on mud 
and some on fruits. They have no wishing-trees. As they have no arts of 
agriculture etc, they are called people of Bhoga Bhimi, but as their life is 
low and savage-like and their forms improper and distorted, the Jandy is~ 
aie Ku-Bhoga Bhiimi or wrong, distorted or improper Enjoyment 
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The Chapter on Parydpti (Developableness) in Jainism is interesting, but 
not free from intricacy. It is dealt with in Jiva Kanda, Chapter III, Gathas 
118-128; and is followed by an account of Prana (Vitality) in Chapter IV, 
Gathas 129-133. Biologists and zoologists alone can say if it is capable of 
being subjected to experiments. But the briefest Jaina account is this. The 
newly born soul is incomplete, but has the capacity to become complete 
in assimilation, body, senses, respiration, speech, and mind. The completion 
of the capacity to develop these six assimilation etc., makes the six Parydplis 
When a soul goes from one condition of existence to another, it assimilates 
the molecules of dhéraka-matter, and also of speech matter in the case of 
more than one-sensed, and of mind-matter in the case of rational beings. 
The dhdraka molecules form the physical body of human and sub-human 
beings, the fluid (vaikriyaka, transformable) body of celestial and hellish 
beings, and the assimilative body in case of saints. These molecules must be 
reduced to a primary solid and liquid form. The completion of the capacity 
to do it, is the Assimilative (Aharaka) Development. The solid portions 
develop into bone ete., the hard substances, and the liquid into blood, bile 
etc., the fluid substances of the body. The completion of the capacity to do it, 
is the Body (Sarira) Development. The molecular matter assimilated by 
the soul is further formed into sense-organs, The completion of the capacity 
to do it, is the Sense (Indriya) Development. The wear and tear of the body 
is made up by ceaseless Respiration. The completion of the capacity for 
respiration is the Ana-pdna-Development. The completion of the capacity 
to form speech-molecules and mind-molecules into speech and mind, is 
respectively the Speech and Mind Development. 

The beginning of the acquiring of 4, 5 or 6 capacities is simultaneous; 
but their completion is in the order in which they are named above. And 
from the first kind, each successive development takes more time to complete 
itself than its predecessor. But each one individually, and all the six 
collectively never take more than one Antara muharta (the minimum of 
which is one wink (Aval{) and one instant (Samaya), and maximum is 
minutes minus one instant.) 

But a completely undevelopable (Labdhi-aparyAptaka) soul does not 
complete its capacities to develop, and dies within one antar-muhirta, 
which is one-eighteenth of one pulse-beat. 

The yoni is the womb or other physical centre or nucleus where the 
incarnating soul finds its lodgment at conception. According to Jainism, 
such a nucleus may be cold or hot, covered or open, living or non-living, 
or a combination of these three pairs. Thus primarily yonis are of ninekinds. 

But with their classes and sub-classes they are 84 lacs. 

The 84 lacs of nuclei for birth of souls are as follows : [ Be 

One-sensed beings : A 

Earth-bodied a rie 
Water-bodied 63 eS = 
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Fire-bodied .. za be +» 7,00,000 
Air-bodied .. ce “s ++ 7,00,000 
Vegetables 
Non-one-souled : 
Ever-one-body-many-souled ae +» 7,00,000 
Other One-body-many-souled ae ++ 7,00,000 
One-souled, including Host-one-souled, and Non-host- 
one-souled oa eH -.  10,00,000 
Two-sensed beings or aa ee 2,00,000 
Three-sensed ,, ae an +» 2,00,000 
Four sensed, ae sa ++ 2,00,000 
Five-sensed 
Sub-human .. va oa «.  4,00,000 
* Hellish oo os an -.  4,00,000 
Celestial ie sre re “9 4,00,000 
Human Bs 3: a4 ..  14,00,000 
Total ..  84,00,000 


II, SOUL-QUEST 


In what different ways we search for a mundane soul ? We can do so in 
no less than fourteen different ways. 


1. Four conditions of existence (Gati) 


We may see whether it is a human, or a sub-human soul on earth; or it 
is anon-human soul above or under the earth. These latter are the celestial 
and hellish beings. All ancient systems of thought posited their existence. 
We cannot see them today. But there is nothing inherently impossible in 
the conception of these forms of living beings, who live, think, and feel and 
= change their bodies at will, as described by Milton in his Paradise 

it, 

This quest may be called Condition of Existence (Gati). 


2. Five Senses (Indriya) 
The five senses give us another kind of quest, called the sense-quest. 
3. Six Embodiments (Kaya) 
‘The different kinds of embodiments of immobile and mobile souls furnish: 


another kind of quest. It is open to observation that the body of a vegetable 
and the body of a man are radically different, Ultimately as matter, they 
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may be and are the same. But their difference is equally marked. Their 
constitution and composition are different. Their chemical characteristics 
vary. They occupy obviously different places in the whole range of living 
beings. It is on this basis that people are split up into vegetarians and non- 
vegetarians. Vegetarians give up taking lives higher than vegetables, because 
animals are more evolved and their bodies approximate our own bodies 
more than the bodies of vegetables do. 

I may be allowed to digress here. Live and let live is as simple a motto 
of life as it is profound. No one has a right to destroy any life. Every one has 
a right to live, 

Now the curious thing is that life thrives on life. No living being can 
continue its life without another life being destroyed. How to reconcile these 
two facts: the duty of not-taking another’s life, and the right of preserving 
one’s own which necessitates destruction of other life ? The reconciliation 
can be effected by interpreting these two sister precepts in a possible practical 
way, and not in an impossible antinomian fashion. 

“The ideal practice of non-injury is possible only to the soul in its perfect 
condition, i.e. when it has freed itself from the last particle of matter (Karma 
Vargands). On this side of that happy state, do whatever we will, some life 
must be transformed into our life in order to sustain it. Therefore what is 
meant and enjoined is simply this, ‘Do not destory life, unless it is absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of a higher kind of life.’ The purer souls 
will, of course, not like to sanction even this. But as formulated above, the 
rule does not sanction hurting or injury: it limits it to the lowest possible 
minimum. As a supplementary rule we have: ‘And then begin with the 
least evolved kind of life, for example, with the sthdvars (immobiles) Rae 

Destruction of any one or more of the ten vitalities is injury. The extent 
of injury varies with the number of vitalities injured. Immobiles possess four, 
the least number of vitalities. Mobiles have from six to ten vitalities. 

In the soul-calsses above, we found souls to be mobile or immobile. The 
immobiles are one-sensed beings and have for their bodies vegetables, air, 
fire, water or earth. Science every day is making progress in discovering 
these tiny and ultra-microscopic fellow-beings of ours. Plants are credited 
with conscious life now. Much that was considered inorganic is found in the 
light of greater knowledge to be organic. Air and fire, water and earth, are 
the bodies of innumerable living beings, From this point of view we can 
search a soul in six kinds of embodiment—earth, water, fire, air, vegetable 
and mobile. 


4. Fifteen Vibratory Activities (Yoga) 


Alll activity of the body, speech, and mind is the cause of the inner modi= 
fications or vibrations of life or our vital consciousness, Thus our mundane 
J 


* Outlines of Jainism, p. 71. indie Oem Nala 


ane 
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life is continued. An angry thought, a noble impulse, the passion of 
patriotism, and infinity of movements of body, speech and mind produce 
almost visible changes in matter. There is a constant circulation, action, 
and reaction between these outward acts and the inner consciousness— 
vibrations of which the external vibrations are the cause. 

Our speech, or thoughts may be true or false, a mixture of both or neither. 
This gives us eight kinds. Our body has several interpenetrating sheaths of 
the outer body, electric and the karmic body. Their activity can be distin- 
guished in no less than seven ways. Thus the vibration-quest gives us fifteen 
main kinds. 


5. Three Sex-inclinations (Veda) 


Every soul has the instinct of propagation. Life reproduces itself. This 
is due to sex-impulse. This takes three well-known forms—male, female, or 
common, We can search soul in these three sex distinctions. 


6. Twenty-five Passions (Kashaya) 


As soon as we take up any manifestation of the consciousness, volition of 
a soul, we can easily trace it to some passion or other in the consciousness. 
If we observe and analyse many of these manifestations, we find that they 
are due to the four passions of anger, pride, deceit, and greed, or their 
combinations. Again it is noticeable that there are innumerable degrees of 
each one of these passions. Take anger. It may be so intense as to blind one 
and to last a long, long time. It may possess one in an extreme and erroneous 
form. It may only mean a loss of all restraint. It may prevent only partial 
restraint, Or it may be a transient feeling, which may distrub the perfect 
equanimity of the soul for a moment. From these four broad degrees, we 
may say the four passios to be of sixteen kinds. Other minor passions are also 
noticeable, e.g. laughter (hdsya), indulgence (rati), ennui (arati), sorrow 
(oka), fear (bhaya), disgust (jugups4) and the masculine, feminine and” 
common sex inclinations. This quest may be called the passion-quest. 


7. Eight Quests of knowledge (Jnana) 
Knowledge has been considered above in its five right kinds of sensitive, 
scriptural, visual, mental, and perfect; and three wrong kinds of sensitive, 
Scriptural and visual. 
These eight kinds give the eight quests of knowledge. 
8. Six Controls (Samyama) ir 


Some souls have no control at all. Others have some sort of part control, 
Part non-control, Some have more control than others. They have 
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equanimity; or have recovered it after losing it; or have a control which ( 

implies pure and absolute non-injury to other souls; they may be all but 

passionless; or they may be entirely ideal and passionless. 
So Shakespeare says: 


Give me that man, 
That is not ’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart. 


The above six degrees of control give us the quest of souls with regard to 
their control. 


9. Four Conation-Quests (Darsana) 


The four kinds of conation—ocular, non-ocular, visual, and perfect— 
given before, form the conation-quest, 


10. Six Thought-Paints (Lesya) 


Everything which is matter, or mixed up with matter has some kind or 
other of touch, taste, smell and colour. Our mind and its activity are no 
exception. They are material and have colour, which they change with every 
change of their thought activity, A black-hearted man, red with rage, pale 
with fear, green with jealousy,—these are familiar phrases, Our thoughts 
and emotions have a very intimate connection with colours. We may be 
said to have thought-paints. There are innumerable intermediate characters 
of paints; but the primary ones are black, blue, grey, yellow, pink or red 
and white. These six form the soul quest as to thought-paint. The Lesyds 
are the soul’s vibrations effected by mild and strong passions. 


11. Liberability (Bhavyatva) 


You may seek souls in two classes—those who are capable of liberation 
and those who are not capable of liberation. 
The capacity of liberation is the basis of this quest. 


12. Six Belifs (Samyaktva) 


No living being is without some Mod of creed, set of beliefs. He may oF 
may not realise or analyse them, He may or may not express them to himself 
or any one else; but there they are in his inner being always. ; 

Matter deludes the belief and conduct of the soul. But when matter 
subsides or entirely falls off, we have flashes of right faith and righteous — 
conduct. This right belief may be due to the subsidence or destruction oF 
part-destruction part-subsidence of the matter which keeps it sul 
and deluded. 


* Hamlet Act Il, Se. 2. nd 
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Three stages of this right belief are noticeable. To begin with ,there is its 
absence, ie. there is wrong belief. Then you may acquire right belief but 
lose it and slip from it to wrong belief, the condition of your belief during 
downfall. Thirdly, the condition of mixed right and wrong belief. 

The above two triads give us six classes. These may be called subsidential, 
destructive, destructive-subsidential, wrong-belief, downfall-belicf and 
mixed right-wrong belief, Here Right Belief is the basis of the quest. 


13. Mind-Quest (Sanjna) 


Souls have mind or not. They are rational or irrational. This is the 
rationality quest. 


14. Assimilation-Quest (Ahara) 


+ Souls are in an incarnation as celestial, human, sub-human, and hellish 
beings; there they are assimilating particles of matter for their physical bodies 
every instant, 

But in transmigration from one condition of existence to another, there 
is no assimilation of matter of physical body. This distinction gives us the 
assimilation quest. That is, souls are: 

(1) those who are assimilating matter of their birth-bodies (Ahdraka 
Vargana); or 

(2) those who are not so assimilating it, ie. in transmigration in the 
three instants of omniscient overflow in the 13th and the 14th stage. 


III. SPIRITUAL STAGES 


If we mark the freedom of pure soul from the impurifying bondage of 
matter we notice 14 stages. 

1. The soul has delusion, It has wrong belief. (Mithyatva). 

2. It has Right Belief, but it is falling from that to Wrong Belief. This is 
the Downfall Stage. (Sdsadana). 

3. It is in a stage of Mixed Right and Wrong Belief. (Misra). 

4. It has Right Belief; but does not act upon it; does not resolve or vow 
to follow it in actual life. It is Vowless Right Belief. (Avirata Samyaktva). 

5. It may follow it by partial vows. We may call it the partial Vowstage. 
(Desa-vrata). 

6. It may be with all possible vows, but may keep them imperfectly, 
owing to negligence or illness (Pramdda). Call it the partial Vow-stage. 
(Pramatta-vrata), “ 

7. If it has all vows and keeps them perfectly, we have the Perfect 'Vow-~ 
stage. (Apramatta-vrata). 5 

8. When all vows are kept perfectly, then new inner progress begins. 


ra 
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~The soul has a new inner thought-activity. Call it the New Thought-Activity 
(Aparva-Karana). 

9. Further advance gives us the Advanced Thought-Activity stage 
(Nirvritti-Karana). 

10. Then we are near the Goal. Delusion is leaving us. When it has all 
but left us, call it the stage of Slightest Delusion (Stiksama-Sdmparydya). 

11. Ifall Delusion has entirely subsided, we call the stage one of Subsided 
Delusion (Upasdnta-moha). 

12. If Delusion is destroyed, we are in the stage of Destroyed Delusion 
(Ksina moha). 

13. Then the soul knows all, sees all. Still it has the body of its last incar- 
nation and it vibrates, as every body does at every instant. We call this the 
stage of Vibratory Omniscience (Sayoga-kevali). 

14. When the body vibrations stop, the stage is of non-Vibratory 
Omniscience, It is of a short duration, and is called Ayoga-Kevali. Then 
the soul is at the end of its mundane existence and becomes liberated from 
all Karmic matter for ever; and rushes upward to enjoy its own eternal, 
supra-sensual, undisturbable, Infinite Bliss along with Infinite Knowledge, 
Conation, Perfect Right Belief, and Power. It is Siddha. It is itself. The 
goal is reached. The ideal is realised. It is the acme of Fineness, It has no 
high or low class, because all pure souls are the same. It is interpenetrable 
with them. There is no struggle for existence; because there is pure and full 
existence for all, It dropped its last body for ever and thus has a size slightly 
less than that. It has reached the end of the universe and is steady there. 
Its modifications are its own perpetual continuous self-modification. 

In the fourteen stage, it is noticeable that our progress is from Wrong- 
Belief to Right-Belief, then to Vows, then to perefctly careful Vows, then to 
Passionlessness, and then to a cessation of the Vibratory Activity of body, 
speech, and mind, which induces the inflow of matter into the soul. In 
other words, we are beset by five kinds of innate evils or imperfections. 
These are Wrong-belief, Vowlessness, Carelessness, Passion and Vibratory 
Activity. We shed Wrong-Belief at the end of the first, Vowlessness at the 
end of the fourth, Carelessness at the end of the sixth and Passions at the 
end of the tenth, and Vibratory Activity at the end of the thirteenth stage. 
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6, ATMANUSHASANA 


Armanusnasana is, as the very name indicates, a dis- 
course on the Divinity in man. Each and every one of the 
270 verses is an exhortation in language simple, persua- 
sive, penetrating, forceful, and effective to the Atman, the 
I, the Ego, the Self, to separate its own Self from the non- 
Atman, the non-I, the non-Ego, the non-Self, This supreme 
separation is the complete victory of the Soul over Sin, 
Sorrow, and Death, It is Moksa, Freedom, or Liberation 
—absolute, perfect, eternal, and everlasting. 


Pa 





7. GOMMATSARA, KARMA-KAND 


Karma Kanpa, in brief, is a scientific analysis of Evil, of Sin. Evil is 
material, as God or the Pure Soul is certainly immaterial. The Jiva Kanda 
deals primarily with the Soul; the Karma Kanda with the material and 
selfforged Karmic fetters of this soul. It describes the matter and manner 
of this bondage, so that true and accurate knowledge may help the 
imprisoned, embodied soul to live a life leading to freedom and Bliss. 

Indeed the only use of true books—the “Bibles” of the world—is to teach 
people how to live. Otherwise they are a “dull and endless strife”, and the 
overproduction of books on all subjects and in all countries may well be 
called a prostitution of the Press, and distraction and dissipation of the 
human intellect. The Press is like the Frankenstein of old, which created by 
man, has mastered him to the strangling point. The fiction magazine with 
its teachings of crime and lasciviousness, the daily newspaper with its reports 
of divorces, dacoities, and all the dirty details of human defects and aberra~ 
tions, are the greatest instruments of the Devil. Our costly and artificial 
systems of education and Government also seem to be open to the same 
objection mostly. Well have the Conquerors of pain and ignorance (the 
Jinas) prohibited frivolous talk, jests, pranks, stories of sex, crime, political 
gossip etc., as Pramdda (carelessness) leading to entanglement in Samsara 
(mundane life), and obscuring the real qualities of the soul. Saint Umasvami’s 
Tattvértha Sitra* gives the eternal, patent remedies and procedure for 
lessening and removing human ills. 

Tt is a very long process to show the application of these remedies to our 
many and complex needs of every-day life; and it is obviously impossible to 
indicate their application to individual needs. But the remedies are there, 
and every man and woman, knowing his or her own faults and frailties, 
needs and desires, can easily find guidance after studying those general rules 
of right human conduct. The test of the pudding is in the eating thereof; 
and the test of the value of these teachings is when a man follows them and 
finds that they cure his weakness and sorrow and give him peace, power, 
calmness, a noble delight in his own work and life, and joyous co-operation 
and brotherly service in his relations with his neighbours and living beings 
generally, In one word, these teachings instil into one an insight of his being 
a chip of the eternal Omniscience and Omnipotence which we call GOD, 
and at the same time excite him into an easy, almost instinctive, realisation 
of is being a happy member of the Universal Fraternity of all Living 


Gommata Sara, Karma-Kanda is really a complement of Jiva Kanda of 


en 
* Supra Book 2, pp. 17 to 21. 
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Gommata S4ra. For general remarks on the whole book, reference may be — 
made to the Jiva Kanda *. Here only Karma Kanda will be dealt with. 


The Six Substances 


Space and time are co-extensive and infinite. Space consists of the Universe 
(Loka), and the Non-Universe (Aloka). The Universe consists of two 
substances: Living (Jiva) and non-Living (Ajiva). The Living alone has _ 
consciousness, power to attend and to know. The non-Living has neither 
Consciousness, nor Attention, nor Knowledge. This is of five kinds: 
(1) Matter (Pudgala), ¢.g. table, chair, brick, stone, etc. (2) Principle of 
Motion (Dharma) which is an essential auxiliary of the motion of souls and 
matter. (3) Principle of Rest (Adharma), which is a similar auxiliary of 
the cessation of the movements of souls and matter. (4) Time (Kala), in 
virtue of which things become old, new, or continue in their existence, 
(5) Space (Akasa), which gives their place or location to all substances. 
These six, Jivay Pudgala, Dharma, Adharma, Kala, and Akasa, are called 
the six substances or Dravyas. - 

Dravya literally means flowing or continuing. It is so-called, because it 
flows or continues the same through all its modifications. It is called “Sat” 
or Existence also. Existence or substance is a collective name for a trinity- 
unity of Birth (Utpada), Decay (Vyaya) and Continuance (Dhrauvya). 


Attributes (Guna) 


A substance further is a group of attributes and modifications. As there are 
six substances, some attributes are general or common; others are special. 
Sdméanya-guna or common attributes are found in all substances; these are 
the attributes which are necessary for the existence of the group, as 4 
group or substance. 

These are infinite but six are principal : 

1, Astitva, Is-ness: indestructibility, permanence, the capacity by 
which a substance cannot be destroyed. 

2. Vastutoa, Functionality: capacity by which a substance has @ 
function. 

3. Dravyatva, Change-ability : capacity by which it is always changing 
in modifications, 

4, Prameyatva, Know-ability: capacity of being known by someone; 
or of being the subject-matter of knowledge. 

5. Agurulaghutoa, Individuality: capacity by which one attribute or 
substance does not become another and the substance does not lose 
the attributes whose grouping forms the substance itself. J 

6. Pradegatva, Spatiality ; capacity of having some kind of logagion 2 
space. ‘ 


* Supra Book 5, pp. 94 to 138 10 
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Chetanatva, Consciousness ..]) are common attributes of the class of 
substance, or group of attributes, called 
Amértatva, Immateriality .+J Soul. 


Achetanatva, Unconsciousness. . ) are common to Space, Motion, Rest and 
brine 

Amirtatoa, Immateriality 

Achetanatva, Unconsciousness... | are common to Matter. 

Mitrtatva, Materiality : 


Visesa guna are special attributes of a particular substance. These are 
the attributes which distinguish one group from the others. 

Visesa-guna or special attributes of each substance are : 

1, Ftoa—Soul 

1. Knowledge. In its full form it arises only in the absence of knowledge- 
obscuring karma. 
2. Conation, In its full form it arises only in the absence of conation- 
obscuring karma. 
3. Bliss. In its full form it arises only in the absence of all the four 
destructive karmas 
4, Power. In its full form it arises only in the absence of obstructive 
karmas 
5. Right Belief In its full form it arises only in the absence 
6. Right Conduct. } of deluding karma. 
7. Avydvddha, Undisturbable. Neither pleasure nor pain, due to the 
absence of vedaniya or feeling karma. 
8. Avagdha, Penetrability, due to the absence of age-karma. 
9, Agurulaghutva, due to the absence of family-determining karma. 
10. Saksmatva, Fineness due to the absence of body-making karma. 
The first six are anujivi attributes, which co-exist in and constitute the 
Substance, 

They arise fully only on the destruction (ksaya) of the four destructive 
(Ghatiya) karmas—Conation-and-Knowledge-obscuring, Deluding, and 
Obstructive. 

The last four are pratijivi attributes, which merely indicate the absence of 
their opposites. They arise fully on the destruction (ksaya) of the four non- 
destructive (Aghdtiya) karmas—Feeling, Age, Family-determining and 
Body-making. 

2. Pudgala, Matter has for its special attributes : 

1, Touch, 

2. Taste, 

3. Smell and 

4. Colour, Lr 

3. Dharma, has for its special attribute the quality of being the 
of motion. 

4. Adharma, medium of rest. 
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5, Akdga, Space; its special attribute is to give place to all substances. 
6. Kéla, Time; its special attribute is to bring about modifications. 


Modifications (Paryaya) 


Modifications occur only with reference to attributes. This alone is what 
is meant by Birth and Decay. Modifications or conditions change; a new 
condition is born, i, comes into existence (Utpada), and the old one 
decays, i.e, goes out of existence (Vyaya). The essential attributes of the 
substance always persist through all these modifications. It must be clearly 
understood and constantly remembered that substance is one: the birth 
and decay in its modification, and the continuance of the substance itself are 
only three aspects of viewing one and the same thing. Also Substance 
(Dravya), Attribute (Guna) and Modification (Paryaya) are three mutually 
interpervasive aspects of the one trinity-unity. Attribute is nothig different 
from Substance and Modification. So for all the three. When we talk or 

_ think of one, we necessarily talk or think of the remaining two. The threefold 
distinction is merely for the purpose of exposition and explanation by our 
limited knowledge to others of limited knowledge. The soul with Omniscience 
sees the whole trinity-unity in its entirety at one and the same time. 


The Seven Tattvas 


In the Universe, the Jfva Dravya or Soul is found mixed with non-living 
matter. Even the most ordinary and the least civilised men, even animals, 
exhibit the recognition of the fact. For Death is a most universal and eternal 
phenomenon. The living body is living; when death intervenes, the body 
becomes lifeless, or dies. Life has left the body. This Life is the Soul; the body 
represents the grossest and most visible form of matter, with which the Life 
was clothed, and which was “Living” only so long as Life or Soul was 
united with it. 

The Soul (Jiva) and the Non-Soul (Ajiva) are the first two Tattuas. The 
most important non-Soul is the Pudgala Dravya or Matter-Substance. The 
most important combination of soul and matter is our body. 

It is also manifest that this body is constantly changing, in virtue of our 
activity of mind, speech and body. A feeling of modesty in the mind of the 
maiden paints her cheeks with blush. A sad thought gives one a long face. 
Criminal broodings breed a criminal look in a man or woman. The pious 
chanting of a hymn or prayer gilds one with the calm detachment and 
glory of the halo of a priest or devotee. Our food, dress, play and work, all 
bring about constant changes in the body. ~ 

Matter attracts matter. Generally the law of nature is “like to like”. 
The matter of bad thoughts attracts matter of bad thought, and ultimately 
becomes the father of a bad habit. This attraction of good or bad: ieee 
by the soul in virtue of its mental, vocal, or bodily activity, is called Ir lowe 
(Asrava). ar 
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When the attracted matter has actually become a part of our body, i.¢., 
when it has become bound to the soul as the body is already bound to it, 
it is called Bondage (Bandha). The Persian word banddh, “bound” for man, 
is literally true in this sense of Jainism, The Christian “Fall of Man” by the 
absorption of Sin by man, is a parallel doctrine. 

If by pious attention and right conduct, the Inflow is stopped; it is Stop- 
page (Samvara). 

The gradual shedding of the matter already bound is Shedding (Nirjar4). 

The total separation of Soul from the bondage of all matter is Liberation 
(Moksa). 

In brief, Jiva or Soul plus Karma or Matter is what it is now in its 
embodied, mundane condition; and the embodied soul minus all matter is 
what the Soul will be in its Pure and Liberated condition in Moksa. 


Matter 


Matter (Pudgala) is of six kinds : 1 

1, Gross-gross, or very gross matter (solid), ¢,g., a mountain, a pillarjof 
iron, etc, This class of matter when divided, cannot be united without the 
use of a third something ; 

2. Gross-liquid, ¢g., water, oil, etc. On division this can be united 
without the intervention of a third thing ; 

3. Gross-fine, ¢.g., shade, sunshine. It is interesting to compare this with 
the corpuscular theory of light in Western physics, before it was replaced by 
the modern wave-theory of Huygens. It is matter which looks gross or 
tangible, but cannot be grasped; 

4. Fine-gross, ¢.g., fragrance, sound, sweetness etc. The distinction 
between this and gross-fine lies in that gross-fine is more gross than fine 
because it can be seen as light, shade, etc.; whereas fine-gross cannot be 
seen, although its origin may be gross. The gases of science would be fine- 
gross. Fine-gross includes all things that may be perceived by the senses 
of touch, taste, smell or sound; 

5. Fine, matter capable of becoming karmic matter. It cannot be perceived 
by the senses; 

6. Fine-fine, matter which has for its atoms the combination of two or 
more ultimate atoms (paramAnu). According to some saints it is the ultimate 
atom itself. 

From the molecular point of view, Matter is of 23 kinds : 

. Atom, Anu vargand. 

Numerable-atoms molecule, Samkhydtdnu-Vargand. 
Innumerable-atoms molecule, Asamklhydtdnu-Vargand. 
Infinite-atoms molecule, Anantdnu-Vargand. 
Assimilation-molecule, Ahdra-Vargand. 
Assimilation-unreceivable molecule, Akdra Agréhya-Vargand, 
Electric molecule, . Taijasa-Vargand. 

10 Ina 


Noe renye 
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8. Elecric-unreceivable molecule, Taijasa Agrahya-Vargand. 
9. Speech-molecule, Bhdsé-Vargand. 
10. Speech-unreceivable molecule, Bhdsd Agrahya-Vargand. 
11. Mind-molecule, Mano-Vargand. 
12. Mind-unreceivable molecule, Mano Agrdhya-Vargand. 
13. Karmic-molecule, Kérmana-Vargand. 
14. Fixed-molecule, Dhruva-Vargand. 
15. Inter-non-inter molecule, Séntara-Vargand. 
16. Inter-indifferent molecule, Séntara Stinya-Vargand. 
17. Individual-body molecule, Pratyeka Sarira-Vargand. 
18, Fixed-indifferent molecule, Dhruva Sainya-Vargand. 
19, Gross-common-body molecule, Vadara Nigoda-Vargand. 
20. Gross-indifferent molecule, Vadara Nigoda-Siinya-Vargand. 
21. Fine-common-body molecule, Siksma Nigoda-Vargand. 
22. Sphere-molecule, Nabho-Vargand; and 
23, Great-molecule molecule, Mahd-Skandha-Vargand. 
_ Of these the most important are Nos. 5, 7, 9, 11, and 13, 
Of all mundane souls there are five bodies only : 
1. Audérika, the physical body of all men and animals. 
2. Vaikriyika, the body of hellish and celestial beings, which they can 
change at will. 
3. Ahdraka, the spiritual man-like emanation from the head of a saint in 
doubt, in the sixth spiritual stage. 
4. Taijasa, electric body of mundane souls which always accompanies 
them. 
5. Karmic body found in all mundane souls. 
The first three bodies are made of Ahaiaka Vargana molecules of assimila- 
tive matter, No. 5. 
The electric body is made of Taijasa Vargana, No. 7. 
Our speech is made of BhasA Vargand, No. 9; our mind, of Mano Vargana, 
No, 11; and our karmic body of Karmana Vargana, No. 13. 





Karmic Matter 


Now it is with the last that we deal here. 
Inflow of Karmic matter towards the soul is caused by the vibratory — 
activity of mind, speech and body. 
If the vibratory activity is with passion, the inflow leads to bondage of 
soul by karmic matter. It is called Sémpardyika or Mundane Inflow. ; 
If it is without passion, i. e., purely vibration in the eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth spiritual stages and does not lead to bondage, it is called fydpatha 
or transient or fleeting Inflow. ~ 
The Mundane Inflow is of 39 kinds, according to its causes + 
5 Caused by the activity of the 5 Senses. 
SS Se is » » » 4 Passions. 
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5 Caused by tne activity of the 5 Sins of Injury, Lie, Theft, Unchastity 
and Worldly Attachment. 
25 Caused by 25 kinds of activities as follows : 
39 
1, Samyaktva-kriyd, that which strengthens right belief; ¢.g., worship, etc. 
2. Mithydtua-kriyd, that which strengthens wrong belief, ¢.g., supersti- 
tion, etc. 
3, Prayoga-kriyd, bodily movement. 
4, Samddéna-kriyd, tendency to neglect vows, after having taken them. 
5. frydpatha-kriydé, walking carefully, ie., looking on the ground for 
protecting living beings which may be trod upon and thus injured. 
6. Prddosiki-kriyd, tendency to accuse others in anger. 
7. Kayiki-kriyd, a wicked man’s readiness to hurt others. 
8, Adhikaraniki-kriyd, having weapons of hurtfulness. 
9. Paritdpiki-kriyd, anything which may cause mental pain to oneself 
or others, 
10. Prdndtipdtiki-kriyd, depriving another of vitalities of age, sense- 
organs, power or respiration. 
Il, Dargana-kriyd, infatuated desire to see a pleasing form. 
12. Sparsana-kriyd, frivolous indulgence in touching. 
13. Pratydyiki-kriyd, inventing new sense-enjoyments, 
14. Samanténupatana-kriyd, answering call ofnature ina place frequented 
by men, women or animals. . 
15. Andbhoga-kriyd, indifference in dropping things or throwing oneself 
down upon the earth, i. e., without seeing whether it is swept or not. 
16. Svahasta-kriyd, undertaking to do by one’s own hand, what should 
be done by others. 
17. Nisarga-kriyd, admiration of hurtful or unrighteous things. 
18, Viddrana-kriyd, proclaiming other’s sins. 
19. Ajnd-vydpddiki-kriyd, misinterpreting the scriptural injunctions, 
which we do not want to follow. 
20. Andkénksd-kriyd, disrespect to scriptural injunctions out of vice or 
ess. 
21. Prérambha-kriyd, engaging in harmful activities or expressing delight 
in other’s misdeeds. 
22. Périgrahiki-kriyd, trying to persevere in one’s attachment to wordly 
belongings 


23, Maydshriyd, deceitful disturbance of some one’s right knowledge 
and faith, : 
24, Mithyé-daréana-kriyd, praising actions due to wrong belief. 5 
25. Apratydkhyéna-kriyd, not renouncing what ought to be renounced 
The Senses, Passions and Vowlessness are the causes and the 25 Ie 
Activity are their effects. 
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The differences in inflow in different souls caused by the same activity 
arise from differences in the following : 

1. Intensity of desire or thought-activity. 

2. Mildness ,, _,, » - 

3, Intentional character of the act. 

4, Unintentional character of the act. 

5. Dependence of the act upon living and non-living substances or activities. 

6, One’s own position and power to do the act. 

The Dependence (Adhikarana) is of two kinds, relating to the souls and 
the non-souls. 

The first, i.e, dependence on the souls is of 108 kinds due to differences 
in the following : 

1. Samarambha. Determination to do a thing. Compare intention for an 
offence in Criminal Law. 

2. Samdrambha, Preparation for it, i.e., collecting materials for it. Compare 
in Criminal Law the conduct of the criminal before committing the offence, 

3. Arambha. Commencement of it. Compare Attempt in Criminal Law. 

These three can be done by three yogas, i.e., activity of mind, body and 
speech, thus there are 3x 3=9 kinds. Each one of the 9 kinds can be done in 
three ways, i.e., by doing oneself, or having it done by others, or by approval 
or acquiescence. Thus we get 27 kinds, Each one of the 27 may be due to 
the 4 passions. That gives us 27x4=108 kinds. Thus the Jaina rosary has 
108 beads, one for each of these 108 Jivddhikaranas. 

These 108 kinds can become 432 kinds, if we consider each passion in 
its 4 aspects of error-feeding or right-belief-preventing, partial-vow-prevent- 
ing, total-vow-preventing and perfect-conduct-preventing. 

The second kind of dependence relating to the non-soul is of the following 
11 kinds. 

2 kinds of production : (1) Mala guna, i.e., of the body, speech, mind and 
respiration, (2) Uttara guna, i.e., production of books, pictures, statues, etc. 

4 kinds of putting down a thing: (1) Apratya Veksita, without seeing, 
(2) Duk-pramrista, petulantly, peevishly, (3) Sahasd, hurriedly and (4) 
Andbhoga, where it ought not to be put. 

2 kinds of mixing up: (1) Bhukta-pdna, food and drink, (2) Upakarana 
mixing up of things necessary for doing any act. 

3 kinds of movement by (1) Kéya, body, (2) Vang, speech and (3) Mana, 
mind. 

Inflow of the Eight Karmas 
I—II.—Knowledge and Conation-obscuring. 


The inflow of knowledge and conation-obscuring karmic matter, is caused 
by the following: 

1. Depreciation of those who are learned in the scriptures. 

2. Concealment of knowledge. j 
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3. Envy; jealousy. Refusal to impart knowledge out of envy. 

4, Obstruction. Hindering the progress of knowledge. 

5, Denying the truth proclaimed by another, by body and speech. 

6. Refuting the truth, although it is known to be such. 

IUI.—Feeling. 

The inflow of pain-bringing-feeling (Asdta-vedaniya) karmic matter is 
due to the following feelings and acts : 

1. Dukha, pain. 2. Soka, sorrow. 3. Tapa, repentance, remorse. 4. Akrandana, 
weeping. 5. Badha, depriving of vitality. 6. Parivedana, piteous or pathetic 
moaning to attract compassion. - 

These six can be produced in one’s own self, in another, or both in one’s 
and another. Thus there are 18 forms of this inflow. 

There are ten causes of inflow of pleasure-bearing-feeling (Sata-vendantya) 
karmic matter : 

1. Bhéita-anukampé, compassion for all living beings, 2 Vrati-anukampa, 
compassion for the vowers, 3. Dana, charity, 4, Sardga-samyama, self-control 
with slight attachment etc., 5. Samyam-asamyama, restraint by vows of 
some but not of others, 6, Akdma-nirjard, equanimous submission to the 
fruition of karma, 7. Bala tapa, austerities not based upon right knowledge, 
8, Yoga, contemplation, 9. Ksdnti, forgiveness, and 10, Saucha, contentment. 


WV.—Deluding. 

The inflow of right-belief-deluding (Darfana mohaniya) karmic matter 
is caused by Avarnavdda—defaming the Omniscient Lord, Arhat Kevali; the 
Scriptures, Sruta; the Saints’ brotherhood, Sangha; the true Religion, 
Dharma; and the Celestial beings, Deva, ¢.g., saying that the celestial beings 
take meat or wine etc. and to offer these as sacrifices to them. 

The inflow of right-conduct-deluding karmic matter is caused by the 
intense thought-activity produced by the rise of the passions and the 
quasi-passions, no-kasdya, e.g. joking about truth etc., disinclination to take 
Vows etc., moving in evil society etc. 

Vi—Age. 

The inflow of Narakéyu karma, hellish-age karma is caused by too much 
Wordly activity and by attachment to too many worldly objects or by too 
much attachment, e. g., committing breaches of the first five vows of non- 
killing, truth, non-stealing, chastity, non-attachment to worldly possessions. 
The point to be noted is that it is not the possession or ownership of. worldly 
Wealth which is sinful but it is the attachment to it which is a sin, A man may 
be in the world; but he must not be of it. 

The inflow of Tiryancha-dyu, sub-humah-age karma is caused by Maya, 
deceit, e. g., cheating others, preaching the false doctrines, etc. ~ 

The inflow of Manuga-dyu, human-age karma is caused by slight wordly~_ 
activity and by attachment to a few worldly objects or by slight attachment, | 
Natural humble disposition is also the cause of human-age-karma, 


Pa 
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Vowlessness and sub-vowlessness with slight worldly activity and slig 
attachment, are causes of the inflow of all kinds of age-karma. 3 
Not taking the vows of laymen and not adopting the restrictions (Sila), 
but having slight attachment to the world and activity in it, can be the 
cause of the inflow of age-karmic matter of all four kinds. 
The inflow of Deva-Ayu, celestial-age-karma is caused by: : 
1, Sardga-samyama, self-control with slight attachment found in monks. 
only. 
2. Samyamésamyama, restraint of some vows, but not of others, found in 
laymen only. 
3. Akdma-nirjard, equanimous submission to the fruition of karma, ‘ 
4, Béla-tapa, austerities not based upon right knowledge. 
Right-belief is also the cause of celestial-age karma, but only of the heavenly 4 
order. It applies to human and sub-human beings only. A celestial or hellish 
right-believer binds the human-age karma. Note also that if a human or — 
sub-human being has bound a particular age-karma before gaining right: 
belief, he must enjoy that. 


VI-—Body-making. 
The inflow of Asubha-néma, a bad-body-making karma is caused by a note — 
straightforward or deceitful working of the mind, body or speech or by 
Visamvdda, wrangling etc., wrong-belief, envy, back-biting, self-praise, 
censuring others etc. . 
The inflow of good-body-making karma is caused by the causes which — 
are opposite of the above, viz., by straightforward dealings with body, mind 
and speech; by avoiding disputes etc., right belief, humility, admiring 
praiseworthy people etc. 
The inflow of Tirthamkara-body-making karma is caused by meditation 
(Bhavana) of the following 16 matters : 
1. DarSana-vifuddhi, purity of right-belief. Pure right-belief is with 8 
Angas or the following 8 qualities : i 
(i) Nihsankita. Free from all doubt. 
(ii) Nihkdnksita, Free from wordly desire. 
(iii) Nir-vichikitsita, Free from repulsion from anything. 
(i) Améadhad ristitva. Free from superstitious belief. 
(2) Upa-gthana. Advancement in one’s own attributes. Free from 4 
tendency to proclaim the faults of others. k 
(ci) Sthiti-karana. To help oneself or others to remain steady ia the 
path of truth. rt: m 
(oii) Vétsalya, ‘Tender affeétion for one’s brother on the path of 


Liberation. ey 
(viii) Prabhdoand. Propagation of the path of Liberation. ft 
2. Vinaya-sampannatd. Reverence for means of Liberation and 


who follow them. (ners Gandh 
ea 
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3, Sila vratesvanatichdra. Faultless observance of the five vows, and fault- 
Jess subdual of the passions. 

4, Abliksna jndnopayoga. Ceascless pursuit of right knowledge. 

5, Samvega. Perpetual apprehension of mundane miseries. 

6, Saktitas-tydga Giving to others gift of knowledge, food, medicine 
ete., according to one’s capacity. 

7. Saktitas-tapa. The practice of austerities, according to one’s capacity. 

8, Sddhu-samddhi. Protecting and reassuring to saints or removing their 
troubles. 

9. Vaiydorittya-karana. Serving the meritorious. 

10. Arkat-bhakti. Devotion to Arhats or Omniscient Lords. 

11. Achdrya-bhakti, Devotion to Acharyas or Heads of the Orders of 
Saints. 

12, Bahu-sruta-bhakti. Devotion to Upadhyayas or teaching Saints. 

13. Pravachana-bhakli. Devotion to Scriptures. 

14. Avasyakd-parihdni. Not neglecting one’s six important daily duties. 

15. Mérga prabhdvand. Propagation of the path of Liberation. 

16. Pravachanavatsalatva, Tender affection for one’s brothers on the path 
of Liberation. 

Even one of these, if properly contemplated and with right-belief, brings 
about the inflow of Tirthamkara-body-making karma. 


VIL.—Family-determining 
The inflow of low-family-determining karma is caused by: 
1. Paranindé, speaking ill of others; 
2. Atma prasansd, praising oneself; 
3, Sad gunogchddana, concealing the good qualities of others; and 
4, Asad guna udbhdvana, proclaiming in oneself the good qualities 
which one does not possess, 
The inflow of high-family-determining karma is caused by the opposites 
of the above, i.e., 
1. Para prasansd, praising others; 
2. Atma nindd, denouncing one’s self; 
3. Parsad-gunodbhdvana, proclaiming the good qualities of others; 
4, Atmasad-gunogchddana, not proclaiming one’s own good qualities; 
5. Nichair-vyitti, an attitude of humility towards one’s betters; and 
6, Anutseka, not being proud of one’s own achievement or attainments. 


VIUI— Obstructive 

__ The inflow of obstructive (Antaraya) karma is caused by disturbing others 
in charity, gain, enjoyment of consumable things, enjoyment of non-co1 
able things and making use of their powers. : 
__ The inflow of the seven karmas, i.¢., of all except the age-h 
is going on always, in souls influenced by the Passions, and of the 
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age-karma also on special occasions; but the predominance of the 
above causes will deiermine the intensity of fruition (anubhdga) 
of their particular inflow. 

The special occasions of age-karma are eightin one man’s life, as follows :— 
Supposing a man’s life is to be 81 years. The first occasion for binding 
the age-karma will be on his passing */; of it, i.e., when he is 54. The second 
on his passing */, of the remainder, i.e., when he is 72. The third on his 
passing */, of the remainder, i.e., when he is 78. The fourth on his passing 
*/, of the remainder again, i.e, when he is 80. Similarly the fifth when he 
is 80 years, 8 months. The sixth at 80 years, 10 months and 20 days. The 
seventh at 80 years, 11 months, 16 days and 16 hours. The eighth at 80 years, 
11 months, 25 days, 13 hours, and 20 minutes. If no age-karma is bound 
yet, the ninth is the last antar-muhirta of his life. The point is that the man 
is born with his particular age-karma already bound. Therefore he must 
bind the age-karma of his next incarnation at the latest at the last 
moment. 


Bondage 
The causes of Bandha or bondage are : 


1. Wrong-Belief 


Mithyddarana, wrong-belief, is of five kinds. 

1. Ekdnta. Taking only one aspect of a many-sided thing, ¢.g.,man is 
mortal and immortal, regarded from the point of view of body and soul 
respectively. Taking only one view is Ekdnta. 

2. Viparita, Perverse belief, e.g., animal sacrifices lead to heaven. Injury 
to anyone cannot be a cause of merit. 

3. Samsaya. Doubt, scepticism, hesitation, ¢.g., as to path of Liberation. 

4. Vinaya, Veneration. Taking all religions and gods, even the so-called 
religions which enjoin cruel or immoral practices, to be equally worthy 
of pursuit. 

5. Ajfdna. Wrong belief caused by ignorance, eg., indiscrimination of 
good and bad. 

Wrong belief is caused by Nisarga, inborn error; or by Adhigama, preaching 
of another. Nisargaja is also called Agrahita and Adhigamaja iscalled 
Grahita. 

‘The last is of four kinds : 

() Kriydvddi. Belief in time, soul, etc. as causing everything in the world. 
All the substances perform their functions and become causes of different 
effects. To uphold otherwise is wrong belief. 

(ii) Akriydoddi. Opposite of the above, e.g., the soul does nothing® This 
undermines all truth. If the soul does nothing, who is responsible fhe 
doing and fruition of our good and bad actions ? -) 

(ii) Ajndnika. Agnostic. Everything is not knowable. This is one eh, the... 
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attributes of all substances. How then can it be said that nothing is 
knowable ? It may be unknowable from some point of view; but that is all. 
(io) Vaineyika. Religion is identical with veneration of parents, king etc., 
¢g., Confucianism. Obviously veneration and eternal truth are not identical. 


2. Vowlessness 


Avirata, vowlessness, non-renunciation is of 12 kinds— 
Lack of compassion for six classes of embodied souls; and lack of restraint 


offive senses and one mind, 
3, Carelessness 


Praméda, carelessness is of 15 kinds— 
4 kinds of Kathd, talk about 
1. Food (Bhojana-Kath4). 
2. Women (Stri-Kath). 
3. Politics (RAjya-Kath4). 
4, Scandal (DeSa-Kath4). 
5 Senses. 
4 Passions. 
1 Affection (Sneh). 
1 Sleep (Nidra). 
15 
1Katha x 1 Sense x 1 Passion x 1 Sneha x 1 
nation or one kind of Pramdda. 
So 4 kinds of talk x 5 senses 
80 kinds. 


Nidra make one combi- 


x 4 passions x 1 affection x 1 sleep make 


4, Passions 
Kasdya, passions are 4, i.e., anger, pride, deceit and greed. 
5. Vibrations 


Yoga, vibrations in the soul through mind, body 
kinds— 
4 of mind : 
1. Satya mana, true mind. 
2. Asatya mana, false mind. 
3. Ubhaya mana, mixed true and false mind. 
4, Anubhaya mana, neither true nor false. 
4 of speech : 
1, Satya-vachana, True. 
2, Asatya-vachana, Flase. 
3. Ubhaya-vachana, Both. 
4. Anubhaya-vachana, None. 


and speech are of 15 
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7 of body: 

. Audérika, Physical. 

. Audérika migra, Physical with karmic. 

. Vaikriyaka, Fluid. 

Vaikriyaka-misra. Fluid with karmic. 
Ahéraka, Assimilative. 

. Ahdraka-misra, Assimilative with physical. 
'. Kérmana, karmic. 


NOUsoOne 


15 
The taijasa, electric body is always found with the karmic body, It never : 
has an independent yoga. The electric molecules are drawn like the karmic 
molecules by the vibrations set in the soul by yoga of any kind. 

Karmic matter is bound to the soul by the Vibrations (Yoga) of mind, — 
speech and body, coloured by Passions (Kasaya) of anger, pride, deceit, 
and greed mainly. The vibrations determine the kind (Prakriti) and the — 
quantity (PradeSa) of the karmic matter to be drawn towards and bound 
to the soul. The Passions determine the duration (Sthiti) of the bondage, 
and the mild or intense fruition (Anubhaga) of the karma at its maturity. 


148 Sub-classes of Karma 


There are 8 kinds of Prakritis of Karmic matter : 
1. Jidndvarana. Knowledge-obscuring. 
2. Darsandvarana. Conation-obscuring, 
. Vedaniya. Feeling karma. 
. Mohaniya. Deluding. 
Ayu. Age. 
).. Nama. Body-making. 
. Gotra. Family-dtermining. 
}. Antardya. Obstructive, 
The eight karmas have repectively 5, 9, 2, 28, 4, 93, 2 and 5 subclasses, — 
ie., 148 subclasses in all, as detailed below 
5 Knowledge-obscuring, Jfianavarana (=j.). 


PND pw 





1, Mati-j. Sensitive-knowlege-obscuring. 
2. Sruti-j. Scriptural ,, ” 
3. Avadhi-j. Visual ami ” 
4, Manakparyaya-j. Mental s 2 
5. Kevala-j. Perfect 3 % 
9 Conation-obscuring, Darshanavarana (=d.). 
6. Chaksu-d. Ocular-Conation-obscuring. 
7. Achaksu-d. Non-Ocular_ ,, ” 
8. Avadhi-d Visual ” » 
9. Kevala-d. Perfect 


2» » 


10. Nidré Sleep 
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I. Nidra-Nidra Deep sleep. 
12. Prachala Drowsiness. 

13. Prachalé-prachalé Heavy drowsiness. 
14, Stydnagridhi Somnambulism. 


2 Feeling, Vedaniya (=v.) 
15. Saté-v. Pleasure-feeling; that which brings pleasure. 
16. Asdté-v. Pain-feeling; that which brings pain. 


28 Deluding, Mohaniya. 

I. 3 Darsana-mohaniya. Right-belief-deluding. 

17. Mithydtoa, Wrong belief. 

18. Samyag mithydtea, Right-wrong belief, mixed wrong and right belief. 

19, Samyaktoa Prakriti, Clouded-right belief, right belief clouded by 
slight wrong belief, Full right belief of the subsidential or destructive 
kind, being a characteristic primary attribute of the soul, manifests 
itself at the subsidence or destruction of this sub-class. 

II. 25 Chéritra-mohaniya, Right-conduct-deluding. 

(i) 16 Kasdya, Passions. 
(a) 4 Ananténubandhi, Exror-feeding or Wrong-belief-breeding or 
right-belief-preventing passions, viz. 

20. Krodha, Anger. 
21. Mana, Pride. 
22. Méya, Deceit. 
23. Lobha, Greed. 

(0) 4 Apratayékhydnavaraniya, Partial-vow-preventing passions. 
24. Anger, 
25. Pride. 
26. Deceit. 
27. Greed. 

(c) 4 Pratydkhydnavaraniya, Total-vow-preventing passions. 
28. Anger. 
29. Pride. 
30. Deceit. 
31. Greed. 

(d) 4 Samjoalana, Perfect-conduct-preventing. This is the slightest 
degree of passion and co-exists with self-restraint of a high 
order. It relates to the four passions of 

32. Anger. 

33. Pride. 

34. Deceit. 

35. Greed. j 
(ii) 9 Nokasdya or Akaséya, Quasi-passions, slight or minor passions, 

36. Hésya, Laughter; Risible or Laughter-producing. { 

37. Rati, Indulgence. 
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38, Arati, Ennui, dissatisfaction. 
39. Soka, Sorrow. 
40. Bhaya, Fear. 
41. Jugupsd, Disgust, aversion, Hiding one’s own, and publishing — 
other people’s shortcomings. 
42. Striveda, Feminine inclination. 
43, Pumveda, Masculine inclination. 
44. Napumsaka veda, Common sex inclination. 
4 Ayu, Age-Karma. 
45. Narakdyu, Hellish age. 
46. Tiryanchdyu, Sub-human age. 
47, Manusydyu, Human age. 
48. Devdyu, Celestial age. ; 
93 Nama, Body-making Karma. 
4 Gati, Condition; condition of existence. 
49. Naraka, Hellish. 
50. Tiryancha, Sub-human, 
51. Manugya, Human. 
52. Deva, Celestial. 
5 Jati, Genus of beings. 
53. Ekendriya, One-sensed. 
54. Dvindriya, Two-sensed. 
55. Trindriya, Three-sensed. 
56. Chaturedriya, Four-sensed. 
57. Panchendriya, Five-sensed, 
5 Sarira, Bodies, 
58. Auddrika, Physical, 
59. Vaikriyika, Fluid. 
60. Ahdraka, Assimilative. 5 
61. Taijasa, Electirc. 
62. Kérmana, Karmic. 
3 Angopanga, Limbs; limbs and minor limbs. 
63, Audérika, Physical. 
64. Vaikriyika, Fluid. 
65. Ahdraka, Assimilative. 
66. Nirména, Formation; proper formation of limbs and minor limbs 
in relation to their situation (sthana) and dimensions (pramana)- 
5 Bandhana, Bondage; molecular bondage. 
67. Auddrika, Physical. 
68. Vaikriyika, Fluid. 
69. Ahdraka, Assimilative. 
70. Taijasa, Electric. 
71. Karmana, Karmic. to 
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5 Samghita, Interfusion; molecular interfusion. 
72. Auddrika, Physical. 
73. Vaikriyika, Fluid. 
74. Ahdraka, Assimilative. 
75. Taijasa, Electric. 
76. Kérmana, Karmic. 
6 Samsthana, Figure; figure of the body. 
77. Samachaturasra, Symmetrical; perfect symmetry all round. 
78. Nyagrodha parimandala, Banyan-like; short in lower but large in 
upper extremities like a banyan-tree. 
79. Svdti, Tapering; like a snake-hole, broad in lower but short in the 
upper extremities, reverse of the above. 
80. Kubjaka, Hunchback. 
81. Vamana, Dwarf. 
82. Hundaka Unsymmetrical; disproportionate, deformed. 
6 Samhanana (=s), Bones, muscles etc. 
83. Vajra-risabha-Gracha-s, Adamantine nerves, joints and bones. 
84. Vajra-ndrdcha-s, Adamantine joints and bones. 
85. Nérdcha-s, Unbreakable joints and bones. 
86. Ardha-ndrécha-s, Semi-unbreakable joints and bones, 
87. Kilita-s, Riveted bones. 
88. Asamprdpta sripatikd-s, Loosely-jointed bones. 
8 Sparga, Touch. 
89. Kathora, Hard. 
90. Komala, Soft. 
91. Guru, Heavy. 
92. Laghu, Light. 
93, Raksa, Rough. 
94. Snigdha, Smooth, 
95. Sita, Cold. 
96. Osna, Hot. 
5 Rasa, Tastes. 
97. Tikta, Pungent. 
98. Kajuka, Bitter. 
99. Kasdya, Astringent, saline. 
100. Amla, Acid. 
101. Madhura, Sweet. 
2 Gandha, Smell. 
102. Sugandha, Sweet-smelling, fragrant. 
103. Durgandha, Evil-smelling; mal-odorous. 
5 Varna, Colour. 
104. Krisna, Black. 
105. Nila, Blue. 
106. Rakta, Red. vite 
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107. Pita, Yellow. 

108. Sukla, White. 
4 Anuparvi, Migratory forms; the power of retaining the form of the 

last incarnation during transmigration, i.e.,in the passagefrom — 
one to another condition of existence. The names are 
according to the four conditions of existence, e.g. Devdnupiiri — 
means the power of retaining the last form whatever it was, — 
in going to the celestial condition of exitence. (4). r 

109. Naraka Anuparvi, Hellish—migratory form. : 

110. Tiryancha  ,, Sub-human ,, ” 

lll. Manuya Human ” ” 

112, Deva Celestial » ” 

113. Agurulaghu, Not heavy-light; neither too heavy to move, nor too 
light to lack stability. 

114, Upaghdta, Self-destructive; having a self-destructive limb or 
organ, as a stag’s horns. 

115. Paraghdta, Destructive; possessing a limb or organ fatal to others, 
as a lion’s claws, etc. 

116. Atdpa, Hot light; radiant heat; possessed of a brilliant body, 
which is hot to others but not to the possessor, as the gross radiant 
earth-bodied beings in the sun. 

117. Udyota, Cold light, phosphorescence; cold light like moonshine. 

118. Ugchvdsa, Respiration. 

2 Vihayogati, Movement; capacity of moving in space. 

119. Subha, Graceful. 

120, Asubha, Awkward. 

121, Pratyeka Sarira, Individual body; a body enjoyable by one soul 
only, 

122. Sédhdrana, Common body; possessed and enjoyable by many 
souls, as a potato, 

123. Trasa, Mobile with bodies having 2, 3, or 5 senses. 

124, Sthdvara, Immobile with bodies having one sense only, i.¢. the 
sense of touch. 

125. Subhaga, Amiable; amiable personality, even though not beautifl 

126. Durbhaga, Unprepossessing; even though beautiful. 

127. Susvara, Sweet-voiced, musical. 

128. Duksvara, Harsh-voiced, noisy. 

129. Subha, Beautiful (body). 

130. Asubha, Ugly (body). z 

131. Siksma, Fine (body), uncuttable and all-pervasive. 

132. Bédara, Gross (body). 

133. Parydpti, Developable; capable of developing the body fully fl 

134. Aparydpti, Undevelopable; incapable of developing the arn 

135, Sthira, Steady (circulation of blood, bile etc). ina 
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136. Asthira, Unsteady (circulation of blood etc). 

137. Adeya, Impressive; apprearance such.as may affect others. 

138, Anddeya, Non-impressive; dull appearance. 

139. Ya‘ah Kirti, Fame; bringing good fame even if one does not do 
good actions. 

140. Ayasah Kirti, Notoriety; bringing bad name, even if one does 
good actions. 

141. Tirthamkara, A Tirthamkara’s career with all its grandeur when 
He preaches and completes His Ministry. 


2 Gotra, Family-determining. 
142. Uchcha Gotra, High Family. 
143, Nicha » Low » 


5 Antaraya, Obstructive. 
144, Déna Antardya, Charity-Obstructive.. 
145, Labha Antardya, Gain * 
146. Bhoga Antardya, Obstructive of enjoyment of non-consumable 
things. 
147. Upabhogha Antardya, obstructive of re-enjoyment of non-consum- 
able things. 
148, Virya Antardya, Obstructive of power of exercise of one’s capacities, 
148 
The Quantity of Bondage 
. In consonance with their nature according to their names, and due to 
the differences in the vibrations (yoga) in the soul-activity, not perceptible 
by the senses, the karmic molecules enter, become one, and stay with 
every Pradesa of the soul. They come in infinite numbers, every moment, 
. to each soul. 
The particular number of the molecules actually absorbed is called 
pradesa-bandha, 


Duration of Bondage 


The maximum duration of Knowledge-obscuring, Conation-obscuring, 
Feeling and Obstructive karmas is 30 crore x crore Sagaras. 

This is possible in a rational five-sensed, fully developable (paryapta) 
soul, who has wrong-belief (MithyAtva). 

The maximum duration of Deluding-karma is 70 crore X crore Sagaras. 
_ The maximum duration of Body-making and Family-determining karmas 
is 20 crore x crore Sagaras each. 

The maximum duration of Age-karma is 33 Sagaras. 

The minimum duration of Feeling karma is 12 Muhirtas=12<48__ 
minutes=9 hours 36 minutes. That of Body-making and Family-determining 1 
is 8 Muhartas. = 
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Of all the rest, the minimum is one Antar-muhirta, which ranges from — 
1 Samaya and 1 Avali at the lowest to 48 minutes minus one Samaya. 


Fruition of Karma 


Fruition is according to the name of the karma, ¢.g., knowledgeobscur- 
ing karma prevents the acquisition of knowledge and so on. 


Stopping of Inflow 


The causes of Inflow and Bondage are given above. 
Samvara is the stoppage of inflow of karmic matter into the soul. 
Wrong belief (Mithya darsana) is stopped in the 4th spiritual stage * 
Vowlessness (Avirata) in the 5th and 6th; 
Carelessness (Praméda) in the 7th; 
Passion (Kasaya) in the 8th, 9th and 10th; and 
Vibration (Yoga) in the 14th stage. 
Samwara or Stoppage of Inflow is produced by: 
3 kinds of Gupti, Preservation. 


5 45 5, Samiti, Carefulness. 

10, ,, Dharma, Observances; 

12 ,, _,, Anupreksd, Meditation. 

22, 4, Parisaha-jaya, Sub-dual of sufferings; and 
5 4) 5, Chdritra, Conduct. 


By austerities is caused the shedding of karmic matter, and also stoppage 
of inflow. 


(i) reservations. 
Gupti, Preservation is proper control (nigraha) over mind, speech and 
body. 


(i) Carefulness. 
The 5 Samitis are: 
Samyaka iryd samiti, Proper care in walking. 
Samyaka bhasd samiti ,, >» 9 Speaking. 
Samyaka egand samiti ,, yy __,, eating. 
Samyaka ddéna niksepa samiti, Proper care in lifting and laying. 
Samyaka utsarga samiti, Proper care in excreting. 
(iit) Observances. 
The 10 observances are: 
Uttama-ksamé Supreme Forgiveness. 
Uttama mérdava_ ,, ~—~Humility. 
Uttama-drjava »»  Straight-forwardness (Honesty). 





* For Spiritual Stages, Infra p. 172 thei 
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Uttama-Saucha » Contentment. 
Uttama-satya ” Truth, 
Uttama-samyama ,, ‘Restraint. 
Uttama-tapa » _ Austerities. 
Uttama-tydga » Renunciation. 


Uttama-dkinchanya, Supreme Non-attachment. Not taking the non-self 
for one’s own self; and 
Uttama-brahmacharya, Supreme Chasity. 


(iv) Meditations. 

The 12 Meditations are: 

1, Anitya anupreksd. Everything is subject to change or is transitory. 

2, Aéarana anupreksé, Unprotectiveness, Helplessness. The soul is 
unprotected from the fruition of karmas. Death, pain, pleasure, success, 
failure are the necessary results of our acts in this or past lives. 

3. Samsdra anupreksd, Mundaneness. Soul moves in the cycle of existences 
and cannot attain true happiness till it is out ofthe cycle. 

4, Ekatva anupreksd, Loneliness. I am alone the doer of my actions and 
the enjoyer of the fruits of them. 

5. Anayatva anupreksd, Separateness, Otherness. The world, my relations 
and friends, my body, and mind, they are all distinct and separate from 
my real self. 

6. Ajucki anupreksd, Impurity. The body is impure and dirty. Purity is of 
two kinds—of the soul itself, and of the body and other things. This last is 
of eight kinds, 

7. Asrava anupreksd, Inflow. The inflow of karma is the cause of my 
mundane existence and it is the product of passions etc. 

8, Samvara anupreksa, Stoppage. The inflow must be stopped. 

9. Nirjaré anupreksé, Shedding. Karmic matter must be shed from or 
shaken out of the soul. 

10. Loka anupreksd, Universe. The nature of the Universe and its constituent 
clements in all their vast variety proving the insignificance and miserable 
nothingness of man in time and space. _ 

4 11. Bodhi durlabha anupreksd, Rarity of Right Path. It is difficult to attain 
tight-belief, knowledge and conduct. 

12, Dharma svékhyd tattvdnupreksd, Nature of Right-Path as said by the 
the conquerors, The true nature of Truth, i. ¢, the three-fold path to real 
Liberation, 

‘These must be meditated upon again and 
meditation, viz., transitoriness, anitya anupreksd 


again. As to the first kind of 
it must be noted that as 


substance, everything is permanent. Only condition is transitory. Of the 
Bir taiedias soul, that which is 
So 


matter assimilated as karma and non-karma by the 

accepted by the soul is called Updtia. The rest is Anupdtta matter w' 

not taken in by the soul. : 
Tt 


. 
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(0) Sufferings. 
For the sake of non-falling-off from the path of Liberation, and for the — 
shedding of Karmic matter, whatever sufferings are undergone calmly and 
with religious renunciation are called the Sufferings (Parisaha). 
The 22 Sufferings are: 
. Hunger 
Thrist. 
Cold. 
Heat. 
Troubles form insect-bites, mosquitoes, etc. 
Nudity, To bear calmly the troubles of climate, unpopularity 
etc., due to the vow of absolute possessionlessness, i, e., nakedness. 
7. Ennui, dissatisfaction, languor. 
8. Women, Resisting temptations from and desire for women. 
9, Walking too much; not to feel the fatigue, but to bear it calmly, 
0. Continuous sitting in one posture. Not to disturb the posture of 
meditation, even if there is danger from lion, snake etc. 
ll. Sleeping. Resting on the hard earth. 
12. Abuse. 
13. Beating. 
14, Begging. To resist the temptation of begging even when there is 
great need of protection of body, mind etc. 
15, Failure to get alms; 
16. Disease. 
17. Contact with thorny shrubs, etc. 
18. Dirt, Discomfort from dust, etc. 
19. Respect or disrespect by admirers or enemies. 
20. To resist conceit of knowledge; and to be full of humility. 
21. Lack of knowledge. Not to be pained, even though it is felt that 
one does not know much, 
22. Slack belief, ¢.g., on failure to attain supernatural powers even 
after great piety and austerities to begin to doubt the truth of 
Jainism and its teachings. 
(vi) Charitras. 
The 5 kinds of Right-conduct are: 
1, Equanimity. 
2. Recovery of equanimity after a fall from it. 
3. Pure and absolute non-injury. 
4, All but entire freedom from passion. ; 
5. Ideal and passionless conduct (Parihara-visuddhi). It is found only 
in a man of 38 years, who has served the Tirthamkara for 8 yéatS, f+ 
from the age of 30 to that of 38. He must have read the Pratydkhydn cdi , 
* Gf.Bk.5,p. 103 me 5 | 
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Shedding of Karmic Matter 


Nirjaré means the falling away of karrhic matter from the soul. The 
fetters may by themselves gradually wear out and leave the soul free; but it 
is a long process. Therefore a shorter method is adopted; deliberate activity 
may hasten the ripening of a karma and the shedding of its matter. To 
illustrate: we wish evil to our neighbour A; the thought-activity invites the 
karmic matter into the soul (asrava), the matter comes and binds the soul 
(bandha). This karma may take two months to bear its full fruits; in the 
meantime it is an evil load for the soul. To gain ligtness and to get rid of 
the karma, the soul may deliberately feel an opposite kind of feeling towards 
other neighbours B, C, and D, or towards A himself. A still surer way is 
to practise austerity. By removing the mind from the demands and impulses 
of the body, and by mortifying the physical man through not listening to 
its greed and temptations, matter may be overcome and soul freed from the 
bondage. 

‘The natural maturing of a karma and its separation from the soul is called 
savipéka-nirjard. Inducing a karma to leave the soul by means of a contrary 
karma, or by means of ascetic practices, is called avipdka nirjard (riddance: 
without fruition). 

‘The terminology of the distinction is derived from botany. A seed grows 
into a fruit. It may ripen by itself (savipaka); or it may be plucked half-ripe, 
or even unripe, and then ripened by artificial means. 

‘The causes of stopping of inflow of Karmic matter given above* are also 
causes of the shedding of the karmas already bound to the soul. 

Inaddition to these, austerities (tapa) also cause the shedding before its time. 

Tapa, austerities are external and internal. 

External austerities are : 

1. Anasana, Fasting. 

2. Alamodarya, Eating less than one’s fill, or less than one has appetite for. 

3. Vritti-parisankhydna, Taking a mental vow to accept food from a 
householder, only if a certain condition is fulfilled, without letting any one 
know about the vow. 

4. Rasa parityéga, Daily renunciation of one or more of six kinds of 
delicacies, viz : 

+ Ghee (clarified butter). 
Milk. 

. Curd. 

+ Sugar. 

). Salt. 

5. Vivikta sayydsana, Sitting and sleeping in a lonely place, devoid. of 
animate beings. . 


ee 3 
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6. Kéya klesa, Mortification of the body, so long as the mind is not 
disturbed. 
Internal austerities are also six, viz: 
1. Prdyaschitta, Expiation. 
2. Vinaya, Reverence. 
. Vaiydvyitya, Service of the saints or worthy people. 
. Svddhydya, Study. 
. Vyutsarga, Giving up attachment to the body, etc. 
. Dhydna, Concentration. 


Dore 


Liberation 

When all the karmic matter has left the soul, it becomes the Pure Soul, 
the Realised (Siddha) or the Liberated (Mukta) Soul. 

Now in Jainism, the soul is immaterial and has none of the special 
attributes of Matter. Matter is devoid of consciousness and has none of the 
special attributes of Soul. 

Mind is matter. Karmas are matter. Pleasure and pain are matter, 
Prosperity and adversity are matter, as being the pleasure-and pain-feeling 
karma, due to the presence or absence of some kind of matter. 

‘The Saint Kunda Kunda says in Panchdstikdya * : 

“Things enjoyable by the senses, the five senses themselves, the bodies 
(including the five kinds of bodies), the mind, the Karmas, and other 
material objects—all this is known as matter (pudgala)”. 

All matter is visible, even karmic matter, though not to our physical eye. 
Certainly mental matter is visible directly to mental knowledge. 

The inflow and bondage of Karmic matter being the essential causes of 
all pain and pleasure, it is possible in the light of Jainism to try to find out, 
what kind of Karma is the cause of a particular kind of pain or failure, and 
how the inflow of the karma is stopped and how, if it is already bound, it _ 
can be shed. If this is done even roughly and approximately, the study of 
Karmas becomes of immense and intense practical value. Also with caution 
and patience, it can be tested by and made a subject of, experiments. 
Perhaps some day in the hands of some lucky scientist, its results may be 
proved by science, like the life in plants, which given as an axiom in Jaina 
books, was later proved by Sir Jagdish Chandra Bose scientifically. 

Soul moulds matter. Every pain and adversity can be treated scientifically 
and surely in accordance with the Karma Philosophy of Jainism. 

Hence the necessity of studying the Jaina Karma Philosophy. It is not 
merely interesting as being of a curious character and great antiquity. Itis 
not important only for the study of the history and evolution of some most 
important aspects of philosophy and religion generally, and particul: 
of Hindu and Jaina origin. It becomes essential (if it is found to beitrue 
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for the diagnosis and cure of, and prescription for our individual, social, 
moral, economic, political, and religious doubts, difficulties, deficiencies, 
disputes, troubles, and ailments. 

The causes and processes of mundane ailments are adumbrated above. 
Their remedies, as suggested by Jainism for the last 3,000 years at least, 
must be of interest and guidance. They are the eleyen stages (Pratimas) of 
the Householder’s Life; and the vows, common to the Houscholder and 
the Monk, but followed in a more extended and intensive way by the latter. 


(i) Pratimas: 

1, Dargana (faith).—A true Jaina must have a perfect and intelligent, 
well-reasoned faith in Jainism, i.e. he must have a sound knowledge of its 
doctrines and their applications in life. 

2. Vrata (vow).—He must observe the five minor vows (anworatas), the 
three guna-vratas, and the four siksé-vratas. To give details : he must not destroy 
any kind of life, must not tell a lie, must not make use of another person’s 
property without the owner’s consent, must be chaste, must limit his neces- 
sities of life, and avoid the use of food which involves unnecessary killing 
of living beings. The three guna-vratas are special vows relating to the limita- 
tion and determination of his daily work, food, and enjoyment. The remain- 
ing four vows relate to his meditation in the morning, noon, and evening, 
to his keeping fast on certain days, and to his duty of daily giving charity in 
the form of knowledge, medicine, comfort, and food. 

3, Sdméyika (worship). He must worship regularly for forty-eight minutes, 
three times daily. Worship means self-contemplation and purifying one’s 
ideas and emotions. 

4, Prosadhopavdsa (fortnightly fast), He fasts regularly, as a rule, twice 
a fortnight each lunar month. 

5. Sachitta-ty4ga (abstinence from the flesh of conscious creatures). He 
refrains from taking fresh vegetables, because they are living. 

6. Rétri-bhukta-tyéga (abstinence from eating at night). He must not take 
food at night. There are minute living beings which no amount of light 
can reveal or disperse, and which must be consumed with meals after 
Sunset, 

7. Brakmacharya (celibacy). 

8. Arambha-tydga, Abandonment of merely worldly engagements and 
occupations, 

9-11. The remaining three stages are preparatory to the monk's life. 
Their names are parigraha-lydga, anumati-tydga and uddista-tydga and they 
enjoin a gradual giving up of the world and retiring into some very quiet _ 
place to acquire the knowledge of truth and ultimately to become fit tokia 1 
teacher of the path to Liberation. cee: | 
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(i) Vows. 
The vows (vratas) are five, i.e. to be free from: 
Injury (Himsa), 
Falsehood (Anrita), 
Theft (Steya), 
Unchastity (Abrahma), and 
Worldly attachment (Parigraha). 
For the fixing of these five vows in the mind, there are five kinds of medita- 
tion (bhavan4), for each of the vows. 
The five meditations for the vow against injury are : 
1. Véggupti, Preservation of speech; 
2. Manogupti, Preservation of mind; 
3. fryd, Care in walking; 
4, Adéna-niksepana-samiti, Care in lifting and laying down things; and 
5. Alokitapdna-bhojana, Thoroughly seeing to one’s food and drink. 
The five meditations for the vow against falsehood are 
Krodha-pratyakhyéna, Giving up anger; ee 


Lobhas, »» greed; 
Bhirutva,, »» 3 cowardice or fear; 
Hésya ” » 9 frivolity; and 


Anuvichi-bhdsana, Speaking in accordance with scriptural injunctions. 

or the vow against theft, the five meditations are 

Sinydgdra, Residence in a solitary place, like a mountain, 

cave, etc., 

2. Vimochitdodsa, Residence in a deserted place; 

3. Paroparodhdkarana, Residence in a place where one is not likely to 
be prohibited by others, nor where one should be likely to prohibit 
others; 

4. Bhaiksya-Suddhi, Purity of alms according to the scriptures; 

5, Sadharma avisamudda, Not disputing with one’s co-religionists, a3 (0 
“mine” and “thine”. 

For the vow against unchastity, the five meditations are : 

1. Strirdga-kathé-Sravana tydga, Renouncing of (reading or hearing) 
stories exciting attachment for women; u 

2. Tan-manohara-anga-niriksana tydga, Renouncing of seeing their 
beautiful bodies; 

3. Pitroa-ratdnu-smarana tydga, Renouncing of thinking over, remembr- 
ance of past enjoyment of women; 

4. Vrisyesta-rasa tydga, Renouncing of exciting and aphrodisiac food or — 
drinks; and 

5. Sva-Sarira-samskéra tydga, Renouncing of beautifying one’s own bod 
self-adornment. 

For the vow against worldly attachment, the five meditations are: giving 
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up infatuation (Raga) and hatred (Dvega) in the pleasing and displeasing 
worldly objects of the five senses. 

The destructive or dangerous and censurable character of the five faults, 
injury etc. in this as also in the next world, ought to be meditated upon. 
One must also meditate, that the five faults, injury etc. are pain personified, 
as they themselves are the veritable wombs of pain. 

And we must meditate upon the following four :— 

1. Maitri, Benevolence for all living beings (Sattvesu). 

2. Pramoda, Delight at the sight of beings, better qualified or more 
advanced than ourselves on the path of liberation (Guna-adhikesu). 

3, Kérunya, Pity, Compassion for the afflicted (klisyamanesu). 

4, Médhyasthya, Tolerance or indifference to those who are uncivil 
or ill-behaved (Avinayesu). 

For Samvega (the apprehension of the miseries of the world) and 
Vairagya (non-attachment to sense pleasures), we should meditate upon 
the nature of the world and of our physical body. The world is transitory 
and not fit for love; and the body is impure and hampering in spiritual 
progress and therefore should be sub-ordinated to the soul. 


The Five Sins 
1, By passional vibrations, the hurting of the vitalities is injury (Himsa). 
2. Injury or Himsa is to hurt the Pranas or vitalities, through Pramattayoga, 
ive, vibration due to the passions, which agitate the mind, body or speech, 
8. Falsehood is to speak hurtful words through Pramattyoga, passional 
vibrations (Avirati), 
4, Theftis to take anything whichis not given through Pramattayoga (Steya). 
5, Unchastity is coition or sexual contact, through Pramattayoga 
(Abrahmacharya). 
Worldly attachment is marcha, infatuation or intoxication, through 
Pramattoyoga, in the living or non-living objects of the world (Parigraha). 
Worldly objects are said to be Parigraha, because they are the external 
causes of internal attachment. 
A Vrati or a vower should be without blemish which is like a thorn 
(Salya) which makes the whole body restless. 
This Salya or blemish is of three kinds : 
1. Méyé-falya, the thorn of deceit. 
2. Mithyd-salya the thorn of wrong-belief. 
3. Nidéna, the thorn of desire for future sense-pleasures. 
Vowers are of two kinds: Agari, householders (laymen) and Anagara, 
houseless (ascetics). 
One whose five vows are partial is a householder. The householder’s 
life has 11 Pratimas or stages given above*. - 


* Supra p. 165 
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The householder must be with the following seven supplementary 
vows also : 

1. Digorata, Taking a life-long vow to limit his worldly activity to fixed 
points in all the ten directions, ie. East, West, North, South, South-east, 
East-north, North-west, and West-south, and Up and Down, 

2. Desavrata, Taking a vow to limit the above also for a shorter period 
of time, e.g. for one’s weekly or daily wordly activity. 

3. Anartha danda-vrata, Taking a vow not to commit purposeless sin, 
Tt has five kinds : 

(i) Apadhyéna, Thinking ill of others; 
(ii) Pépopadesa, Preaching of sin to others. : 
(iii) Pramdda-chéritra, Thoughtless or inconsiderate conduct as break« 
ing the boughs of trees, plucking flowers, etc. without any purpose, 
(iv) Himsdddna, Giving objects of offence to others. 
(v) Duhsruti, Reading or hearing bad books. 

The above three, Digvrata, Dessavrata and Anartha-danda-vrata are called 
Guna vratis, multiplicative vows, because they raise the value of the five 
vows of Ahimsa, etc. 

4, Sdmédyika, Taking a yow to devote so much time everyday, once, twice 
or three times, at sunrise, sunset and noon to contemplation of the self for 
spiritual advancement. 

5. Prosadhopavdsa, Taking a vow to fast on four days of the month, viz. 
the two 8th and the two 14th days of every lunar fortnight, Fast means 
abstention from food and drink, and devoting one’s time to religious study 
and contemplation, etc. 

6. Upabhoga paribhoga parimdya. Taking a vow every day limiting one’s 
enjoyment of consumable and non-consumable things. 

7. Alihi-Samvibhdga. Taking a vow to take one’s food only after feeding 
the ascetics with a part of it. 

If ascetics are scarce another person may be fed in their place, if he is 
observing the vows of a householder or is possessed of right belief, or is an 
afflicted or poor person. 

The last four, Sémdyika Progadhopavésa, Upabhoga parimdna and Alithi 
samvibhdga are called SikSdvratas, disciplinary vows, so-called because they 
are preparatory for the discipline of an ascetic’s life. 

The householder is also the observer in the last moments of his life of the 
Process of Sallekhand, peaceful death which is characterised by non-attach- 
ment to the world and by a suppression of the passions. 

Thus the householder’s vows are twelve, with the last or peaceful death 
as their supplement. é 

There are five defects or partial transgressions which should not befound 
in a man of right-belief. irit 

1, Sanké. Doubt, Scepticism; < 
2. Kénksd. Desire of : ‘sense-pleasures; 
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3. Vichikitsd. Disgust at any thing, e.g. with a sick or deformed person; 
4, Anyadristi prasansd. Thinking admiringly of wrong-believers; 
5. Anyadyisti-samstavan. Praising wrong-believers. 
There are five defects respectively in each of the five vratas (vows) and 
seven Sila (supplementary vows) which should be avoided. 
The partial transgressions of the first vow, Ahimsd are : 





1. Angrily or carelessly tying up an animal or human being. 

2, Teeter beating 5h) aves Gaee 

8, » 9 9 mutilating 50h Salt 

4, a -g3' _ overloading” ",; agit on mits 

5. withholding food or drink from an animal 


aa Gs ” 


or human being. 
‘The partial transgressions of the second vow, Satya are: 

1, Mithyopadesa. Preaching false doctrines. 

2. Rahasyékhydna. Divulging the secret (actions of man and woman) 

3. Kifa-Iekha-kriyd. Forgery and perjury. 

4, Nydsdpahdva, Unconscientious dealing by means of speech, ¢.g. A 
deposits Rs. 1,000 with B. and then thinking that he has deposited 
only Rs. 900, demands Rs. 900. B. says: Yes, take whatever you 
deposited and gives him Rs. 900. This is Nyasdpahdra. 

5. Sdkdra-mantra-bheda. Divulging what one guesses by seeing the 
behaviour or gestures of others, who are consulting in private. 

The partial transgressions of the third vow, Achaurya are : 

1. Stena prayoga. Abetment of theft. 

2. Taddéhritddéna. Receiving stolen property. 

3. Viruddha-rdjydtikrama. Ulegal traffic, ¢.g. by selling things at in- 
ordinate prices in time of war, or to alien enemies etc. 

4, Hinddhika-mdnonména, False weights and measures. 

5. Pratiripaka-vyavahdra. Adulteration. 

The partial transgression of the fourth vow, Brahmacharya are: 

1. Para viviha-karana. Bringing about the marriage of people who are 
not of one’s own family. 

2. Iwarikd-pari-grahitd gamana, Intercourse with a married immoral 
woman, 

3. Itoariké-apari-grahité gamana. Intercourse with an unmarried immoral 
woman. 

4, Ananga-krida. Unnatural sexual intercourse. 

5, Kédmé-tivrdhabhinivesa, Intense sexual desire. s 

The partial ‘transgressions of the fifth vow, Parigraha-parimdna arise 
when a man limits the quantity of say two kinds of things, but then changes 
the proportion of those things, although’ the quantity remains the same, 
€.g., he limits his land-possessions to 4 fields and 2 houses. Then wanting, 4% 
house more, he acquires three houses and reduces the fields by one. Thus though 
the number and possibly the value of his possessions may remain the samey 
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still the limit of his vow is partially transgressed. This sort of transgression 
may be between five pairs of possessions as follows : 

1, Fields and Houses. 

2. Silver and Gold. 

3. Cattle and Corn. 

4. Female-servant and Male-servant. 

5. Clothes and Utensils. 

The partial transgressions of the first Gunavrata, i.e. Dig-vrata are: 

1, Ordhva-vyatikrama, In passion or negligence to go up higher than 
your limit in the vow. 

2. Adhah-vyatikrama. In passion or negligence to go down lower than 
your limit in the vow, 

3. Tizyag-vyatikrama. In passion or negligence to go in the other eight 
directions, beyond your limit in the vow. 

4, Kyetra-vriddhi. In passion or negligence to increase in one and 
decrease in the other direction ON boundaries of the distance which 
is the limit in the vow. 

5. Smriti-antarddhdna. Forgetting the limit in the vow but still to go on 
recklessly. This transgression will arise even if the limit of the vow 
is not exceeded. 

The partial transgressions of the second Gunavrata, i.e. Dega-vrala are: 

1. Anayana, sending for something from beyond the limit. 

2. Presya-prayoga, sending some one out beyond the limit. 

3. Sabda anupdta, sending one’s voice out beyond limit, eg., by 
telephone. 

4. Rapdnupdta, making signs for persons beyond the limit; as the 
morse code twith flags, etc. 

5. Pudgala-ksepa, throwing something material beyond the limit. 

The partial transgression of the third Gunavrata, i.e. Anartha-dandavrata ave + 

1, Kandarpa. Poking fun at another. 

2. Kaut-kuchya, Gesticulating and mischievous practical joking. 

3. Maukharya. Gossip, garrulity. 

4. Asamiksyddhikarana. Overdoing a thing. 

5. Upabhoga paribhoga-anarthakya. Keeping too many consumable 
and non-consumable objects. 

The partial transgressions of the Sémdyika Siksdvrata, are : 
- Mano-duspranidhdnam. Misdirection of mind during meditation. 
Kaya-duspranidhdnam. Misdirection of body during meditation. 
Vaka-duspranidhénam. Misdirection of speech during meditation. 
Anédara, Lack of interest in meditation. 
Smrityanupasthdna. Forgetting of due formalities. 
The partial transgression of the second Siksdorata, i.e. Progadhopaviisa 

1. Apratyaveksita-apramérjita-utsarga. To excrete in a place. 
inspecting and without sweeping it. cece 
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Apratyaveksita-apramarjita ddand. To take up or lay down things in 
a place, without inspecting and without sweeping it. 
Apratyaveksita-apramérjita-Sanstaropakramana. To spread a mat or 
seat in a place, without inspecting and without sweeping it. 
Angdara, Lack of interest. 
Smritya anupasthdna. Forgetting of due formalities. 

partial transgression of the third Siksdvrata, i.e. Upbhoga paribhoga- 


parimdna vrata, are : 
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Sachitthdra. Taking living things, ¢.g., green vegetables (which 
were given up). 

Sachitta-sambandha-dhdra. Taking anything connected with a 
living thing, e.g. using a green leaf as a plate. 
Sachitta-sammisra-dhdra, Taking a mixture of living and non-living 
thing, e.g. food with unripe seeds. 

Abhisava-Ahdra. Taking aphrodisiacs, or strengthening or exciting food. 
Duh-pakva-dhdra, Taking badly cooked food. 
partial transgression of the fourth Siksdvrata, i.e. Atithi samvibhdga 
vrata, are: 

Sachitla niksepa. Placing the food on a living thing, ¢.g. on a green 
plantain leaf. 

Sachitta-apidhdna. Covering the food with living thing. 
Paravyapadesa. Delegation of hosts’ duties to another. 

Matsarya. Lack of respect in giving, or envy of another donor. 
Kélitikrama, Not giving at the proper time. 





‘The partial transgression of Sallekhand, peaceful death are : 
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Charity is the giving of one’s belongings for the good 


others, 


Jivit dfansd, desire to prolong one’s life. 

MarnéSansa, desire to die soon. 

Mitrénuréga, attachment to friends. 

Sukhdnubandha, repeated remembrance of past enjoyment. 
Nidéna, desire of enjoyments in the next world. 


Charity 
of one’s self and of 


The fruition of charity is different according to difference in: 


Ty: 
2, 
3. 
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I. The manner of giving is of the following nine kinds: 


1 


2. 
3. 


Vidhi, manner of giving. 

Dravya, thing given. 

Détyi, person who gives; and 
Pétra, person to whom it is given. 





Samgraha. Respectful reception of an ‘ascetic, The usual formula. 
“Welcome! welcome! Food and drink are pure here.” 
Uchcha sthéna. Seating him on an exalted seat. 
Pad-odaka, Washing his feet. 
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4. Archana. Worshipping him. 
5. Prandéma. Bowing to him. 
6-8. Vék-kdya-manah-suddhi. Being pure in speech, body and mind. 
9. Efand Suddhi, Faultless way of giving food. 
II. The thing given must be helpful in study and austerities. | 
III. The person who gives must have seven qualities. . 
1. Aikika-phalénapeks@. Must not wish any gain in this world in its 
exchange. 
Ksdnti. Must give calmly without anger. 
Mudita. Must be happy at giving. 
Niskapatata. Without deceit. 
Anastyatva. Without envy. 
Avisddatva, Without repentence; and 
Nirahamkératva. Without pride. 
The person to whom it is given must be one of the three kinds: 
Uttama patra. Ascetics; 
2. Madhyama patra, Laymen with vows; 
3. Jaghanya pdtra Laymen with right belief, but not with vows. 

These three with right belief are called Supdtré, good donees; and those 
who are with proper external conduct, but without real right belief are 
Kupdtras, improper donees. Unworthy donees Apdtras are those who have 
neither proper external conduct, nor real right belief. There is no merit in 
giving them anything. 

There is also a Karund-déna or gift out of compassion for any Jaina or 
non-Jaina, human or sub-human being, who is in need of it. This Charity 
is of four kinds : 

1. Ahdra. Food. 

2. Ausadhi. Medicine. 

3, Abhaya, Re-assuring the frightened, or removing their cause of fear. 
4. Vidyd, Knowledge. 
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The 14 Stages 

The 14 Spiritual Stages are: 

1, Mithydtoa, Wrong belief, Delusion, The thought-activity of the soul — 
due to the operation of the right-belief-deluding karmas. In this, the soul 
does not believe in the right path to Liberation. From the first, i.e. this 
Gunasth4na, the soul goes to the fourth Gunasthana always. 

2. Sasddana. Downfall. When there is operation in the fourth stage of one 
of the four Anantanubandhi kasdyas (error-feeding passions), the soul 
falls down to the first stage through the second, and the thought-activity 
-in the passage through is called Sasddana. 

3. Mitra. Mixed, Operation of Samyak-mithydtva-mohaniya karmas/0r 
Misra Mohaniya, Belief in right and wrong at one and the oe. 
This is reached always on falling down from the fourth stage. wile 
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4, Avirata-samyaktoa, Vowless right-belief. Belief is produced by the 
Upasama, subsidence of the four Anantanubandhi kasayas (error-feeding 
passions) and one or three kinds of right-belief-deluding karmas respectively, 
ie. one for a soul who has never been, or three for a soul who has been in 
possession of Samyaktva (right belief). The soul here has belief in the path of 
Liberation, but cannot observe the rules of conduct for attaining Liberation. 
‘Three kinds of thought activity may be noted in this stage : 

(i) Upasama-samyaktva is attained by the Upasama, Subsidence of 
five or seven kinds of deluding karmas. 

(ii) Ksayika samyaktva is attained by the destruction of the seven 
prakrities. 

(iii) Ksayopasama samyaktva is attained by the destruction or subsidence 
of sixth and the continuous operation of the seventh, ie. Samyak- 
prakrti-mithyatva, right-belief clouded occasionally by the 
slightest wrong-belief, This kind of thought-activity is characterised 
by three defects, viz: 

(a) Chala, the defect of being shaken in his right-belief, ¢.g. thinking 

that worship of Santinatha will bring calmness or that of 
ParSvanatha will remove obstacles, whereas all Arhats are the 
same. 
Maia, the defect of having the thought-activity soiled by one or 
more of the defects or transgressions, ¢.g. Shanka, doubt; 
Kanksa, desire of sense pleasures; Vichikitsa, hatred of the sick 
and deformed, etc.; Anya-dristi-prasansa, thinking admiringly 
of wrong believers; and Anya-dristi-samstavan, praising wrong 
believers. 

(0) Agddha, the defect of losing firm hold of right belief, e.g. 

dedicating a temple and still thinking it to be one’s own property. 

5. Dega virata. Partial vows, ie. taking the partial vows. All the II 
Pratimas or stages of a layman’s life come in this stage. These are given 
Supra page. 

6. Pramatta virata, Imperfect vows, after renunciation of all wordly objects, 
still occasionally turning the mind to the service or needs of the body. This is 
pramattabhava, careless slackness in concentration 

Henceforth the stages are all in the life of a Muni, Saint. 

7. Apramatta virata. Perfect vows. Renouncing the careless slackness of 
the 6th gunasthana, and being absorbed in spiritual contemplation (righte- 
ous concentration of the highest type). 

From here, there are two Srenis, or ways of ascent: 

(i) Upasama Sreni in which the right-conduct-deluding karma 
subsides; - 

(ii) Kyapaka-sreni in which it is being destroyed. This last is the 
necessary way to Moksa, Liberation. 

8. Apiroa karana. New-thought-activity. Karana or thought-activity whiich 


(6) 
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the saint’s soul had never yet acquired. This is the beginning of the first 
Sukladhyana, pure concentration on the pure Atma or Self. 

9. Anivritti-karana, Advanced thought-activity, special thought activity of 
a still greater purity, a stage of first Sukla-dhyana. 

10, Saksma-sémpardya. Slightest delusion. All passions are destroyed 
or have subsided, except very slight nominal greed. This is also first 
Sukladhydna._ 

11. Upasanta-moha or Upasdnta-kasdya, Subsided delusion. A thought — 
activity which is produced by the subsidence of the entire right-conduet- 
deluding karmas. This is also first Sukla-dhyana. A saint must fall down 
from here, but if strong enough, he can resume his ascent from the Ksapaka 
mode of ascent in the seventh stage. 

12. Kysina-moha, Delusionless. The entire right-conduct-deluding karmas — 
are destroyed in this stage, and the thought-activity produced belongs to 
the second Sukladhyna. The saint attaining this, does so directly from the 
tenth stage without passing through the eleventh stage. 

13. Sayoga kevali, Vibrating-perfect soul, Before commencing this, the 
soul must have destroyed the three remaining destructive karmas: 
knowledge-obscuring, conation-obscuring and obstructive karmas. Here 
the soul becomes Arhat or Perfect soul in human body with vibrations in 
it. Preaching and peregrinations belong to this stage. 

14. Ayoga-kevali. Vibrationless perfect soul. This is attained when there is 
before the sayoga kevali’s Liberation just enough time to speak out the 
five letters 4€Z 7% J]. In this stage—a very brief one indeed—the vibrations 
of the holy body cease, and the soul attaining Peace and Bliss, becomes one 
with itself and leaving the body is called SIDDHA. 

Now let us see from what particular kind of the 148 karmas the soul is 
freed in each stage. This can be caught at a glance from the following 
table: 
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Explanatory Note to the Table 


The total number of sub-classes is 148. Of these there are 26 sub-classes_ 
which are included in some others of which they are a sort of inseparable 
accident, and therefore really only 122 distinct sub-classes can come into 
action at a time. The 26 are as follows: 

The body (Sarira) karma is of five kinds: Physical, Fluid, Assimilative, 
Electric, and Karmic. The molecular bondage (Bandhana) and interfusion 
(Samghata) is of five kinds each. But the bondage and the fusion are entirely 
dependant on and associated with the five bodies. Therefore these ten may be 
considered as non-distinct (Avina-bhavi). 

The touch, taste, smell, and colour sub-classes are respectively 8, 5, 2, 
and 5 in number. But each class has a distinct activity, ie. there are only 
four distinct sub-classes from this viewpoint. Thus 16 may be considered 
as non-distinct. 

Deducting the above 10 and 16 i. ¢. 26 from 148, we get 122 sub-classes. 


(1) Out of these 122 distinct sub-classes, two i.e. Clouded-Right-Belief and 
Mixed-Right-and-Wrong-Belief sub-classes cannot be bound in the first 
stage of wrong-belief, where the soul has and can have the bondage by the 
Wrong-Belief-Deluding Karma alone. Thus the number of bindable sub- 
classes becomes 120, But the soul in this stage cannot possibly have bondage 
of Sarira or an Aharaka Assimilative-body, Aharaka-Angopanga or Assimila- 
tive limbs and minor limbs, nor the Tirthamkara-body-making-Karma. 
Deducting these three from the 120, we get 117 as the total number of 
bindable Karmas in this stage. 


(2) The Hellish and Sub-human Age have had their bondage-separation 
(Bandha Vyugchitti) at the end of the first and second stage respectively: 
But in this stage no age-karma is ever bound; therefore the Human- and 
Celestial-Age sub-classes also must be excluded. At the end of the second 
stage, we had 101—25=76 bindable sub-classes. Deducting the 2 from this 
76, we get 74. 

(3) In this stage the Human- and Celestial-Age and the Tirthamkara- 
body sub-classes can also be bound. Therefore to the above 74 these 3 must 
be added, making the bindable sub-classes 77. 

(4) The Aharaka Sarira or Assimilative body and the Aharaka Angopanga- 
or Assimilative limbs and minor limbs sub-classes are bound only here: — 
Therefore (63—6) =57 plus these 2—59 is the bindable total here. 

(5) At the end of this stage, there is the bondage-separation of the following _ 
16 sub-classes : 

(1) Mithydta, Wrong Belief. i 
(2) Napumsaka veda, Common sex inclination. 
(3) Narakéyu. Hellish Age. 
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(4) Naraka Gati. Hellish Condition of existence. 
(5) Ekendriya Jati. One-sensed Genus. 
(6) Dotndriya ati. Two 4, 4 
(1) Tendriya Fati. Three ,, hs 
(8) Chaturendriya Jati, Four 5, 4, 
(9) Hundaka Samsthdna. Unsymmetrical Figure. 
(10) Asamprépta Sripdtika Samhanana. Loosely-jointed bones. 
(11) Naraka-Anupérvi, Hellish Migratory form. j 
(12) Atdpa. Radiant Heat. - 
(13) Sddhdrana. Group-Soul. 
(14) Sthaévara. Immobile. 
(15) Saksma, Fine body. 
(16) Aparydpti, Undevelopable. 
The soul which passes from this stage onwards, leaves behind him the 
liability to be bound by these 16 sub-classes. In the next stage the total 
number of the bindable sub-classes is 117—16=101. 





(6) The following 25 sub-classes cease to be bindable after this stage. 


(1) Nidra-Nidra. Deep sleep. 

(2) Prachald-Prachalé. Deep drowiness, 

(3) Stydnagriddhi. Somnambulism. 

(4) Ananténubandhi Krodha. Exror-feeding Anger. 


(5) ” Ména,  __—~Pride. 
(6) ” Maa 4, —_~—« Deceit. 
(7) A Lobha yy ~—_~—« Greed. 


(8) Striveda, Feminine Sexual inclination. 
(9) Tiryancha Ayu, Sub-human age. 
(10) Tiryancha Gati. Sub-human condition of existence. 
(11) Nyagrodha Parimandala Samsthdna, Banyan-tree like figure, 
(12) Sodti Samsthdna. Snake-hole-like tapering figure. 
(13) Kubjaka Samsthdna, Hunch-back. 
(14) Vémana ,, ~~ Dwarf. 
(15) Bajra Nérdcha Samhanana. Adamantine joints and bones. 
(16) Nérdcha Samhanana. Unbreakable joints and bones. 
(17) Ardha Nérécha Samhanana, Semi-unbreakable joints and bones. 
(18) Kilita Samhanana, Jointed or Riveted bones. 
(19) Tiryancha Anupirvi. Sub-human migratory form. 
(20) Udyota. Gold light. 
(21) Asubha Vihdyogati. Awkward movement. 
(22) Durbhaga. Unprepossessing. 
(23) Dusvara, Harsh-voiced. 
(24) Anddeya. Dull appearance. 
(25) Nicha Gotra. Low family. 
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(7) The 10 sub-classes of bondage-separation are : 
(1) Apratydkhydna Varniya Krodha. Partial-vow-preventing Anger. 
2 


» » Mana yy» Pride. 
(3) » » Maa» » Deceit, 
(4) » » Lobe yy yy Greed, 
(5) Manusya Ayu. Human age. 
(6) ys Gati. Human condition, 


(7) Audérika Sarira. Physical body. 
(8) 3» Angopanga. Physical limbs and minor limbs. 
(9) Bajra Nérécha Samhanana. Adamantine joints and bones. 
(10) Manusya Anupirvi. Human migratory form. 
(8) The four sub-classes are  perfect-vow-preventing-Anger, Pride, 
Deceit, and Greed. 
(9) The six sub-classes are : 
(1) Asdtd Vedaniya, Pain-feeling. 
(2) Arati. Dissatisfaction. 
(3) Soka. Sorrow. 
(4) Asubha-néma-karma. Ugly body. 
(5) Asthira ,, 4 Unsteady circulation of blood. 
(6) Ayasah-kirti, Bringing bad name, 
(10) The Deva Ayu or Celestial-Age karma ceases to be bindable after 
the end of this seventh stage. 
(11) The 36 sub-classes are : 
(1) Nidrd. Sleep. 
(2) Prachalé .Drowsiness. 
(3) Hésya. Laughter. 
(4) Rati. Indulgence. 
(5) Bhaya. Fear, 
(6) Jugupsd. Disgust. 
(7) Deva Gati. Celestial condition of existence. 
(8) Panchendriya Féti. Five-sensed genus of beings. 
(9) Vaikriyika Sarira. Fluid body. 
(10) Ahdraka ‘Assimilative body. 


(11) Taijasa,, Electric body. 
(12) Kérmana,, Karmic body. | 
(13) Vaikriyika angopdnga, Limbs and minor limbs in fluid body. 


(14) Ahdraka angopdénga, Limbs and minor limbs in assimilative body. 

(15) WNirmdna. Formation, 

(16) Sama-chaturasra-Samsthéna. Figure with perfect proportion all 
round. L a3 7 

(17) Sparsa, Touch. i 

(18) Rasa. Taste. a 

(19) Gandha. Smell. ad Gana Ap 


wT 
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Varna. Colour. 

Devagatydnupirvi. Celestial migratory form. 
Agurulaghu. Not heavy-light. 

Upaghéta. Self distructive. 

Paraghdta. Destructive. 

Uschhodsa, Respiration. 

Subhad Vihdyogati Graceful movement, 
Pratyeka Sarira. Individual-body-plant. 
Trasa. Mobile. 

Subhaga. Amiable Personality. 

Susvara. Sweet-voiced. 

Subha, Beautiful body. 

Bédara. Gross (body). 

Parydpti. Developable. 

Sthira, Steady (circulation of blood). 

Adeya. Radiant appearance. 

Tirthamkara. A Tirthamkara’s career with all its grandeur, when 
he preaches and completes His ministry. 


(12) The five sub-classes are : 


(1) 
» (2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Samjvalana-Krodha Perfect-conduct-preventing Anger. 


pid dna a ae , Pride. 
» Moa y » ” Deceit. 
»  Lobha 55 ” ” Greed. 


Pumveda. Masculine-inclination, 


(13) The sixteen sub-classes are: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(3) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 


Mati-Jndndvaraniya, Sensitive-knowledge-obscuring. 


Sruta an Scriptural ne » 
Avadhi 5 Visual ” ” 
Manahparyaya ,, Mental » ” 
Kevala , Perfect 

Chaksu darsandvaraniya, Ocular Conation-obscuring. 
Achaksu ie Non-ocular ,, ” 
Avadhi i Visual ” 

Kewala rs Perfect Conation-obscuring. 
Yasahkirti. Bringing good fame. 


Uchcha-gotra, High-family. 
Déna-antardya. Charity obstructive. 
Lébha » Gain ” 
Bhoga _,, + Enjoyment 
Upabhoga ,, Re-enjoyment ,, 
Vina »» Power ” 


(14) Sata-vedaniya or Pleasure-feeling karma ceases to be bindable 
the end of this stage. 
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(15) All the bindable sub-calsses can become operable in this stage, 
therefore the number of operable sub-classes in this stage is 117. 

(16) Out of the 117 operable, five cease to be operable at the end of the 
first stage, thus leaving 112. But in this stage the Naraka-Anupirvi or 
Hellish Migratory form cannot operate. Therefore the total is 111. 

(17) At the end of the second stage, the number of operable sub-classes 
was 111—9=102, There is no transmigration in this stage; therefore the 
four migratory sub-classes must be deducted from it. But as the Hellish 
Migratory sub-class.has already ceased at the end of the first stage, only 
three are to be deducted, leaving 99 (102—3). But as in this stage there 
is the operation of the Mixed Right-and-Wrong-Belief sub-classes, the total — 
of operable sub-classes is 100, - 

(18) To the above 100, the following five have to be added, viz, the 4 
migratory sub-classes and the slightly-clouded-Right-Belief sub-class; and 
mixed-belief is to be deleted. Thus there are 104, 

(19) At the end of the fifth stage, the operable sub-classes were 87—8=79. 
To these have to be added the Aharaka Sarira, Assimilative Body and the 
Ahiraka Angopanga, Assimilative Limbs and minor Limbs. Thus making 
the total 81. 

(20) At the end of the twelfth stage, the operable sub-classes were 
57—16=41. To these the Tirthamkar sub-class being added, makes the 
total 42. 

(21) At the end of this stage there is an operation-separation (Udaya 
Vyugchitti) of the following ‘five sub-classes, which cease to operate in the 
soul in any further stage: 

(1) Wrong Belief. 
(2) Atapa. 

(3) Group-souled. 
(4) Fine-body. 

(5) Undevelopable. 

(22) The nine sub-classes are as follows : 

(1) Ananténubandhi- Krodha. Right-belief-preventing Anger. 


(2) yet Mae hie Spo Pride. 
(3) gc aa ge ee ns Deceit, 
(4) Se lai ane Greed. 


2 
(5) Ekendriya-Jati. | One-sensed-genus of beings. 
(6) Dwindriya 5, Two. 5 5 »  » 
(7) Dendripa « -jy, Thre’: oS acter aivs tae 
(8) Chaturendriya,, Four yy 5 
(9) Sthdvara Immobile bodies, haying one sense onlye~ y~ 
(23) Seuss Vidi. tis, Misclcigices ec ea 4 


to operate. 





har till 
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(24) The 17 sub-classes are : 
(1) Apratydkhydndvaraniya-Krodha. Partial-vow-preventing Anger. 


(2) ” » Min ,, ” Pride. 
(3) » » Mga , ” Deceit. 
(4) 2 Lobha ,, fy Greed. 
(5) Narakéyu. Hellish age. 

(3) Devéyu. Celestial age. ie 

(7) Naraka Gati. Hellish condition of existence. 

(8) Deva Gati, Celestial 4, 4, 4, ~ © Oe 


(9) Vaikriyika-Sarira, Fluid body. 

(10) Vaikriyika-angopdnga. Limbs and waeipiisioen ia fluid bodies. 
(11) Naraka Anupirvi, Hellish-migratory form. 

(12) Tiryancha ,, Sub-human ,, ” 
(13) Manuya ,, Human |,, ” 
(14) Deva »» Celestial ts 43 
(15) Durbhaga Unprepossessing. 

(16) Anddeya. Non-impressive. 

(17) Ayagabkirti, Notoriety. 


(25) The eight sub-classes are : 
(1) Pratyékhyéndvaraniya-Krodha. Total-vow-preventing Anger. 


(2) sf Manas 145, 35's eae 
(3) » Miya. yo» ” Deceit. 
(4) Lobha. 5 » Greed. 


(5) Telenchty Sub-human age. 

(6) Tiryancha gati. Sub-human condition of existence. 
(7) Udyota, Cold light. 

(8) Nicha-gotra. Low family. 


(26) The five sub-classes are: 
(1) Nidré-nidrd. Deep sleep. 
(2) Prachalé-prachald. Heavy drowsiness. 
(3) Stydnagriddhi. Somnambulism. 
(4) Ahdraka-Sarira. Limbs and minor limbs in assimilative body. 
(5) Ahdraka-angopdnga. Limbs and minor limbs in assimilative body. 


(27) The four sub-classes are : 
(1) Samyaktva Prakriti. Slightly clouded right-belief. 
(2) Ardha nérdcha samhanana. Semi-unbreakable-joints and bones. 
(3) Kilita Samhanana. Riveted jointed-bodies. 
(4) Asamprapta Sripdtika-samhanana. Loosely jointed bones, 


(28) The six sub-classes are : 
(1) Hésya. Laughter. 
(2) Rati, Indulgence. 
(3) Arati. Dissatisfaction. 
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Soka. Sorrow. 
Bhaya. Fear. 
Jugupsd. Disgust. 


(29) The six sub-classes are : 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Samjvalan- Krodha. Perfect-conduct-preventing Anger. 
» Mina » ” ” Pride, 
» Mod 5 » » Deceit. 


Striveda, Feminine inclination. 
Pumveda. Masculine & 
Napumsaka veda, Common sex inclination. 


(30) The Samjvalana Lobha, Perfect-conduct-preventing-Greed sub-class 
ceases to be operable, 


(31) The two sub-classes are: 
(1) Vajra-Nérécha-Samhanana. Adamantine joints and bones. 


(2) 


Nérécha k Unbreakable ,, a8 yy 


(32) The sixteen sub-classes are : 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(16) 


Mati-Jndndvarniya, Sensitive-knowledge-obscuring. 
Sruta,, fn Scriptural ,, iy 
Avadhi ,, ns Visual 6 45 
Manahparyaya ,, Mental a 4 
Kevala ,, if Perfect is * 
Chaksu-Darsandvargiya, Ocular-conation-obscuring. 
Achaksu By a Non-ocular ,, x 
Avadhiy, » Visual sf ste 3 
Kevala ri sy Perfect ” ” 


Nidra. Sleep. 
Prachalé. Drowsiness. 


Déna-antardya, Obstructive of Charity. 
Labha ,, + »» Gain. 

Bhoga » _» Enjoyment. 
Upabhoga >» » Re-enjoyment, 
Virya a 5 3s Power. 


(33) The thirty sub-classes are as follows : 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


Either Sétd-vedaniya. Pleasure-feeling, 
or Asdté ,, Pain ,, 
Audérika Sarira. Physical body. 
Taijasa Sarira, Electric Physical body. 
Kérmana-Sarira. Karmic body. 
Audérika-angopdnga. Limbs and minor limbs in physical bodies. 
Nirména. Formation. rik; 
Samachaturasra Samsthdna. Perfect symmetry all round. 
Nyagrodhaparimandala, Banyan-tree-like Figure. 






(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 


(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
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Sodti Samsthana. Snake-hole-like Figure, 

Kubjaka  ,, Hunch-back. 

Vémana ,, Dwarf. 

Hundaka ,, Unsymmetrical or deformed. 
Vajrarisabha-drécha-samhanana, Adamantine nerves, joints and 
bones. 

Sparsa. Touch. 

Rasa. Taste. 

Gandha. Smell. 

Varna. Colour. 

Agurulaghu. Not-heavy-light. 

Upaghata, Self-destructive. 

Paraghdta. Destructive. 

Ugchvdsa, Respiration, 

Subha-vikdyogati. Graceful movement. 
Asubha,, Awkward —,, te 
Pratyeka-Sarira. Individual body. 

Susvara. Sweet-voiced. 

Duhsvara. Harsh-voiced. 

Subha. Beautiful (body). 

Afgubha. Ugly (bad). 

Sthira. Steady circulation of blood. 

Asthira Unsteady circulation of blood. 


(34) The twelve sub-classes are : 


(1) 


(9) 
(10) 
(i) 
(12) 


Either Satd-Vedaniya, Pleasure-fecling. 
or Asdtd@ Pain-feeling. 
Manusya-dyu. Human-age. 
Manusya-gati. Human condition of existence. 
Panchendriya-jati. Five-sensed beings. 
Trasa. Mobile. 

Subhaga. Amiable. 

Bddara. Gross (body). 

Parydpta. Developable. 

Adeya, Radiant appearance. 
Yasah-kirti. Bringing good fame. 
Tirthamkara. A Tirthamkara’s body. 
Uchcha-gotra. High-family. 





(35) Although only 117 sub-classes are bindable and operabler in this 
stage, yet all the 148 exist for the soul who is in this stage, as at any time the 
31 sub-classes which were unbindable here may become bindable in a 


Subsequent stage. 
(36) The following three are not possible in this : 


(1) 





Aharaka Sarira. Assimilative body. 


4 
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(2) Alidrak angopénga. Limbs and minor limbs in Assimilative body. 
(3) Tirthamkara. A Tirthamkar’s body. 
(87) The Tirthamkara-body-making karma is not possible here. 
(88) If the wrong-belief has been destroyed, then the Right-believer has 
the existence of 141, as he has already destroyed the following seven > 
(1) Mithydia, Wrong-belief. . 
(2) Samyakmithydtoa. Right-wrong-belief. 
(3) Samyaktoa Prakriti. Clouded right-belief. 
(4) Ananténubandki Krodha, Exror-feeding or right-belief preventing 


Anger. 

(5) a Ména. Exror-feeding or right-belief preventing 
Pride, rs 

(6) e Méya. Error-feeding or right-belief preventing — 
Deceit, 

(7) A Lobha, Exror-feeding or right-belief preventing 
Greed. 


(39) ‘The one less here is the Narakayu or Hellish Age, separated at the 
end of the fourth stage. 


(40) The one less here is the Tiryanchayu or Sub-Human age, separated 
at the end of the fifth stage. 


(41) Devayu or celestial age sub-class ceases to exist here. 


(42) The four sub-classes are : 

(1) Ananténubandhi krodha. Exror-feeding or right-belief preventing 
Anger. 

(2) Fe Ména. Error-feeding or right-belief preventing 
Pride. 

(3) >i Méya. Error-feeding or right-belief preventing 
Deceit. 

(4) ” Lobha. Error-feeding or right-belief preventing 
Greed. 

(43) For the soul on the subsidential ladder, whether his Right-Belief is 
acquired by the subsidence or by the destruction of the wrong-belief Karma, 
the numbers are 142 and 138 respectively in the ninth stage. 

But on the destructive ladder, the following 36 also cease to exist, 

leaving 138—36=102: 

(1) Nidrd-nidra. Deep sleep. 
(2) Prachalé-prachalé. Heavy drowsiness. 
(3) Stydnagridki. Somnambulism, 
(4) Apratydkhydndvaraniya Krodha, Partial vow-preventing Anger. 
(GB). ing »  » Ména, Partial vow-preventing Pride, 
(6) » ” » Méyd. Partial vow-preventing D 
(1 a8 »  s  Lobha. Partial vow-preventing G1 








(8) 

(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
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Pratyd khydndvaraniya _ Krodha. Total vow-preventing Anger. 

Maéna. Total vow-preventing Pride. 

Méé. Total vow-preventing Deceit. 
y»  Lobha. Total vow-preventing Greed. 

‘Samjoalona- Rrodha Perfect-conduct preventing Anger. 

» Mina » » sy Pride. 
» Moe , » a Deceit. 

Hésya. Laughter. " 

Rati. Indulgence. 

Arati, Dissatisfaction. 

Soka. Sorrow. 

Bhaya. Fear. 

Jugupsd. Disgust. 

Striveda, Feminine inclination 

Pumveda, Masculine. 5, 

Napumsakaveda. Common sex inclination. 

Naraka Gati. Hellish condition of existence. 

Tiryancha ,, Sub-human ,, 5, 

Ekendriya Jati. One-sensed Genus of bein 

Doindriya Fati. Two-sensed Genus of beings. 

Tendriya ,, Three ” ie Taree 

Chaturendriya Fati. Four, » oo» 

Naraka-gati-anuptroi, Hellish migratory form. 

Triyanch 5, 55 Sub-human ,,  » 

Atépa, Hot light, radiant heat. 

Udyota. Cold light. 

Sadhdrana Sarira, Common body. 

Sthdvara. Immobile. 


” ” ” 


» ” ” 


(36) Sitksma, Fine (body). 
(44) The Sanjoalana Lobha or Slightest-Greed sub-class ceases to exist 
ere, 

(45) There is existence-separation of the following 16 at the end of the 

twelfth stage : 

(1) Mati-jndndvaraniya. Sensitive- -knowledge-obscuring. 

(2) Sruta ss Scriptural ” 

(3) Avadhi - Visual a ” . 

(4) Manahparyaya ,, Mental » 

(5) Kevala y> Perfect ” 

(6) Chaksu-darsandvaraniya.  “Ocular-conation obscuring 

(7) Achaku Non-ocular 5, » 

(8) Avadhi 4, Visual ” » 

(9) Kevala % Perfect ef s 

(10) Nidra e Sleep eS ” 

(11) Prachalé ,, Drowsiness » =» = 
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(12) Déna-antardya Obstructive of Charity 
(13) Lébha 5, » ” » 
: (us) Bhoga 5, 5, ” »» Enjoyment, 
(15) Upabhoga-antardya » »  Re-enjoymer 
(16) Viya Pi »» Power, 







__ (46) In this stage there is the existence of 85. But in the penultimate 
72 cease to exist and in the last instant the remaining 13 also cease 
leaving the soul entirely free from Karmic matter in its pure co 
Sid 








8. SAMAYASARA 


Ir 1s NECESSARY to emphasise and clearly realise that there are two 
distinct categories: Perfect and Imperfect. The pure disembodied soul 
alone is perfect. The mundane, matter-clad soul is imprefect. By perfection 
here is meant a condition than which nothing is better for ever. One may 
want £ 100, For him nothing is better at present than to get £ 100. But 
there is no guarantee that he will want nothing, if he gets the £ 100. Perfec- 
tion is where there is no want, no need, no desire, no room for further 
improvement or betterment. Perfect desirelessness, complete non-attach- 
ment, imperturbable Vit-rdg-t@ are connotations of perfection. Thus it is 
that Jainism does not believe God, an Almighty, Perfect, Conscious Soul 
to be a Creator, Creation means bringing about something which was not 
before, The mundane soul when it becomes a Perfect Pure Soul, at the end 
of the 14th Spiritual Sage, certainly creates its own perfect condition of 
Infinite Perception, Knowledge, Power and Bliss. In this sense, and in this 
sense alone, God or Siddha may be said to be the Creator of all the universe, 
present, past and future, for the Siddha is Omniscient; and all the universe, 
With all its substances, with all their attributes and modifications, in all 
times and places, becomes subject to this All-Seeing Omniscience, and thus 
it may be said to create the universe. Here creation means the attainment 
of Perfection, of Omniscience, of Omnipotence, of Godhood, of Siddhahood, 
In no other sense, creation is possible in Jainism. If creation means the 
making or bringing into existence of something which was not before, 
(excepting that becoming perfect means bringing into existence the condition 
of Selfperfection and Omniscience, which was not before), it implies the 
conscious creation of something necessary and useful, or of something 
unnecessary and useless, If the former, why was a useful thing not made 
before; if the latter, the Creator is a frivolous wastrel, or simly puerile in 
making, and then breaking the universe. 

If the Universe is created by God as an absolutely new thing, it must 
follow that before its creation God was not Kyita Kritya, one so perfect that 
nothing remained to be done by him. If he only recreates @ destroyed 
universe, then the Jaina explanation (that the universe is uncreated and 
passes through a sort of birth and death at the junction of Avasarpini and 
Utsarpini semi-cycles of time) is simple and sufficient, If t be said that there 
must be some creator (as distinct from some cause OF co-existence or 
sequence) of everything, then there must be some Creator of God, and so 
n ad infinitum. 

Further, like creates like. God as Pure Soul can create only Living Soul. 
How then can He create non-living ious matter out of Hi is 

The Jaina doctrine is that the lifeless, non-living, unconscious U! 
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is eternal and uncreated, and it evolves and revolves within its own countless 
attributes and modifications for ever, and that it undergoes even radical, 
catastrophic changes in Space and Time, which the history of all nations 
records as the Deluge, the Mahabharata, the Great War, the Pralaya, 
etc. etc, Is this doctrine not more soul-satisfying, simple and stamped with 
cogency and Truth than an attempt to explain things by the doctrine of 
Creation ? Creation thus being only the creation of its Perfect condition by 
the Pure Soul, it is easy to see that all else in the Universe, from the point 
of view of conscious, living, knowing Soul, is Imperfect. * 

Obviously Imperfection is only tolerated because and so long as we 
cannot get rid of it. Therefore all worldly endeavour, being the child of the 
living Soul’s union with non-living matter, is to be merely tolerated, to be 
shunned, to be renounced, When renunciation is impossible or impracticable, 
it has to be merely tolerated and controlled and regulated so as to keep it 
within the limits of the most minimum harm to Perfection, 

A clear intellectual perception and a persistent, practical pursuit of this 
in our daily life is essential to keep us true to the Centre of Truth. No verbal 
jugglery, no pious deception of self or others will save one from error and 
harm if this Central Truth is lost sight of. All Politics, Ethics, Laws and 
Economics will be engulfed in stygian, chaotic darkness, if once the human 
mind, the soul, loses or loosens grip of this First Fact of Life. 

On the other hand, if this beacon-light is kept in view, nothing in the 
world can delude us long or deep. Our joys and sorrows, our successes and 
failures, our illness and health, births and deaths of relations and friends, 
victory and defeat, prosperity or adversity,—all these will be easily and 
instinctively referred to the Central Guide, and dealt with in their own 
proper perspective. All our wordly valuations depend upon our angle of 
vision. Ugliness is beauty in the wrong place, or seen from the wrong angle. 
High treason is patriotism from the wrong view-point, The State and 
Politics create chaos in an attempt to save the country and citizens from 
disorder and disruption. Marriage sanctifies apparent monogamy and not 
seldom becomes an effective cloak for mental and even physical polygamy: 
Trade and commerce meant for natural and equal distribution of things 
necessity and use, often result in extravagant waste or stagnation of such 
things in the hands of the rich few, to the agonising misery of the poverty- 
stricken many. Even religion, the sign and mantle of God, has cloaked 
Satan more than the Light-ever-lasting against whom Satan rebelled for 
ever. Indeed there is nothing good or desirable in the world, which to some 
extent or other is not locked up in the arms of its contradictory. Verily, the 
extremes meet literally. Life means death, Death breeds life. The extremely 
rich are extremely poor. The possessionless are the richest. The crown of 
thorns is ever the real, ultimate adornment. The cup of misery i , theo . 
joy-giving nectar. Purusa and Prakriti are inextricably interlocked, Brah 
and Maya lie mingled together; none can say which is which. There is" only 
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‘one way out of the den of this Duessa. It is to recognise the reality of this 
den and also of the flowerful glade of real roses outside, Till the rose glade is 
gained, the dark den must be tolerated and regulated. 

In fine, there is no aspect or detail of practical life where the teachings 

of Sri Kunda Kunda will not be of immense utility. Everywhere they will 
lay bare the deepest truth about the question in hand, and give the most 
lucid and calm guidance in the handling and solution thereof. Obviously the 
touchstone of the eternal Truth as laid down in the book is to be applied by 
every man or woman according to the point in hand and in the light of 
surrounding circumstances of substance, place, time, and the object in view. 
In this sense, Jainism may be said to be the apotheosis of relativity with 
which Eastern has made the Western world familiar. 
“Dravya, Ksetra, Kala and Bhava form the eternal quaternary for our 
practical guidance, The same question can be and even must be answered 
differently according to the differences in substance, place, time and 
circumstances. This gives a knock-out blow to rigid consistency, and con- 
servative orthodoxy, social or political, and perhaps indicates the wonderful 
essential sameness of religion and true conduct in different forms, in different 
countries and ages. 

Great is the power of purity and truth, The ten aspects of religion— 
supreme forgiveness, humility, straightforwardness, truth, contentment, 
self-control, austerity, renunciation, possessionlessness and chastity or 
self-absorption are of eternal value, guidance and inspiration. They are 
God-given and God-giving. We reach God through them. They negate the 
sins and passions of anger, pride, deceit, greed etc. Sin and sorrow are 
also as eternal and infinite and indestructible as soul and salvation. You 
cross the ocean of Samsara, You never destroy it. 

The Bhavyas or Liberables only attempt to follow the path laid down by 
the Arhatas, But mundane misery must ever remain unkillable in its extent 
and length, 

The motion and movements of matter are not necessarily the signs of life, 
Matter may be moved by soul. Then also it is moved by the non-soul partner 
of soul in its embodied condition. For pure soul has no desire or need to 
move matter of any kind, Thus in a way matter is moved by matter only. 
Th other words, soul is not the cause of any motion, except when the soul 
is impure, soiled with its connection with matter and then it becomes the 
cause of motion. Even love and art, and the noblest and highest forms of 
endeayour in life are material and renounceable. A beautiful form is matter 
born, a result of the physical body made of assimilative molecules (Aharaka 
Vargand). Love is only an effect opon the mind produced by this form of 
beauty. The soul may also be affected by deep, devoted love owing to 
this love reinforcing a pure kind of delusion which again is Karmic matter, 
Similarly art, The artist’s unity with his all-absorbing aim in painting, | 
Poetry, melody, sculpture or architecture is only a child of matter; which 
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is subtle, pure, non-harming, but all the same matter, which soils the soul 
and stands between it and its full realisation. Similarly, religious practices, 
worship, postures of ascetisim etc., all the ladders to spirituality are material 
and matter-born. They fall into the category of non-soul. They are obviously 
not the soul in its entire fulness, in its perfect purity. They are helps for the 
soul to achieve self-realisation. But they are not the soul. As pneumatic 
belts or upturned floating pitchers are helps to a swimmer in water, but are 
not the swmiimer, the practices of religion, even the highest of them, the 
sincerest and most earnest pursuit of right belief, right knowledge and right 
conduct are all mundane matters. They have no place in the region of pure 
souls. They are material, mundane, cis-liberation. As long as the soul is 
fascinated by or dependent upon or even in association with any of them, 
its connection with matter, with Karma, with Samsara is not severed, and 
the mundane soul does not achieve the dignity and status of selfhood, of 
being its own pure self, of being a liberated soul, pure for ever. 

Latest science has begun to perceive the existence of millions of atoms 
in a pin-head, revolving in a terribly continuous fashion. This is a great 
help to understand Jainism, Jainism posits the existence of an infinity of 
matter, i.e. of infinite atoms and molecules, If a pin-head has millions of 
atoms, how many atoms must a hut or a palace or a street or a city have ? 
How many atoms must there be in a whole country or continent, in an 
ocean ? How many in our earth, in the moon, in the sun ? In our solar 
system ? In all the solar systems in the starry sky ? How many in the whole 
universe ? Certainly, infinite. 

Again, it is clear that a pin-head has no life, when by life we mean a 
manifestation of soul or consciousness or attention by means of the five 
senses—respiration etc. The presence of millions of atoms in a pin-head 
or in aspeck of dirt, on the paper or the pen or the chair does not prove 
that the pin or paper or pen or chair are alive or have a soul, The multi- 
tudinous movements of matter and its uncountable variations and 
transfigurations do not demolish the eternal wall of distinction between soul 
and non-soul, between the living and the non-living. The Living now, as 
ever, has consciousness and attention. It alone has this. None else can be or 
is conscious (chetana) or capable of attention (upayoga). The non-living never 
possessed this soulness; never can and never shall possess consciousness. 
It shall never have the capacity of attending to anything; it shall never have 
eee of anything. It cannot know. Jrdna is not its forte and never 
can be. 

This is the one primary distinction between living and non-living, 
the ignorance of which is the fertile mother of many pitfalls in Philosophy 
and Metaphysics. The great teachers of Jainism insist upon this distinction 
in very lucid, persistent and un-mistakeable language. They emphasise 
with ceaseless repetition that the pupil, the disciple, the earnest seeker 
after Truth must have a firm, un-faltering, un-loseable grasp of this basic 
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FACT of the universe, that the living and the non-living substances quite 
exhaust the universe, and make up a perfect division of it by dichotomy, 
and that the living is the living and never anything else, and the non-living 
is itself and never living. 

This lesson was taught in the great, soul-purifying gathas of Samaya- 
sia by Sri Kunda Kunda Acharya in the first century 8.c. 

Samayaséra is full of the one idea of one concentrated divine unity. It is 
as persistent and emphatic about the Soul’s identity with Itself, being the 
only living Conscious Reality, as pure Mahomedanism is about the 
Vakdéniyata of God, or Monistic Vedantism about Para-Brahma, This is the 
only One Idea wich counts. All Truth, Goodness, Beauty, Reality, Morality, 
Freedom is in this. The Self and It alone is true, good, lovely, real, moral. 
The non-Self is error, myth, mithydtva, ugly, deluding, detractor from and 
obscurer of reality, immoral, worthy of shunning and renunciation, as 
bondage and as anti-liberation, This Almighty, all-Comprehensive, claim 
of SELF-ABSORPTION must be perfectly and completely grasped for 
any measure of success in understanding Sri Kunda Kunda Acharya’s 
works, indeed for the true understanding of Jainism. 

Few are the works, if any, extant of Jainism as digested of old by the 
Apostles and Omniscients after Lord Mahavira; and with the doubtful 
exception of Svami Kartikeya’s Anupreksd, none is older than Sri Kunda 
Kunda’s, The tradition is much older. It is unbroken, continous. Indeed 
itis claimed to be eternal, But in its written form, no work is older than the 
soul-analysing, soul-clarifying, soul-illuminating stanzas of Sri Kunda 
Kunda, They sparkle with one life and shed one white lustre, namely, the 
divine, limitless nature of Soul when absorbed in Itself. Sva-Samaya or 
self-absorption is the key-note, the purpose, the lesson, the object, the goal 
and the centre of Sri Kunda Kunda’s all works and teachings. The Pure, 
All-Conscious, Self-absorbed Soul is God and never less or more. Any 
connection, causal or effectual, with the non-self is a delusion, limitation, 
imperfection, bondage. To obtain liberation or deification, this connection 
must be destroyed. Thus and then the “bound” soul, sii) bandéh, becomes 
the Liberated Soul, ]aA Khudd, “Self come to Self, £4 21> Zét-e-paka, 
“Pure Entity”. The man becomes Man, The Son of man returns to His 
Father in Heaven, Man becomes HIMSELF. Man becomes GOD. ; 

To guard against any misunderstanding of Jainism, this central teaching, 
this clear golden goal must ever be kept in mind and in view. P 

It may well and legitimately be asked: what is the practical use of this 
Jaina idea of self-absorption ? “ 

_ The answer is: The mere insight into and knowledge of this Real Reality, 
is of everyday use in the conduct of our individual and collective lives. Itis 
a true and the only panacea for all our ills. Its rigour may be hard. Tis 
Preliminary demand may occasion a wrench from our cherished habits, 
customs, and: fashions of thought and action. But its result—which is 
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diate, instantaneous and unmistakable,—justifies the hardship and the 
demand. The relief and service, the sure uplift of ourselves, the showering 
of calm balm, by the practice of self-realisation, upon the sore souls of our 
brethren and sisters, justify the price paid, Indeed it is merely the temporary 
yielding of a hollow, fleeting pleasure for the attainment of a real, permanent 
happiness and peace, which once gained, can never be lost. Once the soul 
has had its first dip into its own milk-white nectar Ocean of SELF; in 
Christian phrase, once the soul has seen the presence of God, it can never — 
go away from it for ever. It must come back to the presence sooner or later, 
and oftener; till in the end it is always THERE and nowhere else. 

To this an obvious criticism would be directed that this is making men 
angels or at least faultless supermen, whereas humanity consists at best of 
frail, feeble, faulty human mortals. This is quite true. Humanity can 
never become a community of angels. Our passion-tossed hearts must 
keep us generally deluded, weak, imperfect. But the practice of self-reali- 
sation makes us less deluded, less weak and less imperfect, and it brings us 
one or many steps nearer that condition of our purified and strengthened 
consciousness which is free from delusion, weakness and imperfection. 
Self-realisation deals with our inner warring impulses and feelings by 
suppressing some, eliminating others; and by self-control, self-discipline 
and self-respect, regulating the others into a self-guided harmony, which 
is a helpful reflection of God Himself. 

Once you sit on the rock of self-realisation, the whole world goes round 
and round you like a crazy rushing something, which has lost its hold upon 
you and is mad to get you again in its grip, but cannot. The all-conquering 
smile of the Victor (Jina) is on your lips. The vanquished, deluding world 
lies dead and impotent at your feet. 
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9. NIYAMSARA 


Tue worp Niyama literally means, “rule or law,” and Sara means “the 
right.” Niyamsara thus signifies the Right Rule, i.e. the true and indispens- 
able law for the attainment of liberation. 

The sole object and the whole gist of this treatise is to show that the 
all-pure, all-conscious, all-blissful and self-absorbed soul alone is the Siddha, 
a perfect soul, If a soul is in bondage with karmic matter, i.e. if it has any 
connection, whatsoever, with the Non-Soul, it is imperfect, and under 
delusion. It is imperfection or delusion which is accountable for the conti- 
nuance of transmigrations, and experiences of pain and pleasure, In order 
to obtain liberation, perfection, eternal beautitude, a soul must get rid of all 
connection with the Non-self. When this connection with the Non-self is 
completely severed, Siddha-pada, Perfection, is attained. 

Right Belief, Right Knowledge, and Right Conduct have been dealt with, 
from two points of view, the real and the practical. 

The real is the only sure and direct path; while the practical is an auxiliary 
cause to the attainment of the real. Real path of liberation is absorption in 
the self, 

Attachment and aversion, which include all passionate thought activities, 
are the main cause of karmic bondage, while non-attachment, or pure 
thought activity leads to freedom from bondage 


RIGHT BELIEF 


Practical Right Belief is a true and firm belief in Apia, the all-accomplished, 
all-knowing source of all knowledge; in the Agama, the Scripture, the 
written discourse, which first owed from the omniscient; and in the Tattvas, 
the principles or categories. 

The Apia must have three special characteristics : 

(a) Freedom from all defects such as hunger, fear, anger, delusion, 
(6) Omniscience and (¢) Non-volitional propagation of truth. Such are the 
Arhats, the adorable Lords, of whom the most prominent are the twenty- 
four Tirthamkaras. 

Agama is the scripture composed by the highly learned and spiritually 
advanced saints from discourses which flowed from the Arhats. These 
Scriptures are faultless and free from the flaw of inconsistency. 

Tattvas, the principle categories or substances are seven: (1) Jiva, soul, 
(2) Ajtoa, non-soul, (3) Airava, inflow, (4) Bandha, bondage, (5) Samvara, 
the check of inflow, (6) Nirjard, the shedding of previously bound-up Karmas, 
and (7) Moksa, liberation from all Karmic contact. 

All that exists is included in one or other of the two principles, soul and 
Ron-soul, While a man is alive, it is the soul in his body which perceives: 
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and knows all objects. A body without soul. is incapable of perceiving or 
knowing anything. Material objects such as a pen, table or chair cannot 
feel or know anything. They are unconscious or inanimate substances. 

I. The soul. It is the only conscious substance. Looked at from the real 
point of view even a mundane soul is pure, peaceful, all-knowing and 
all-blissful. It is potentially so. From the practical point of view such a 
soul experiences various kinds of pain and pleasure in different conditions 
of life. 

II. The Non-soul. It comprises the other five real and independent 
substances, which, taken together with the soul, make up the six substances 
(Dravyas) : 

(1) Pudgala, “Matter” is the most prominent, and plays a very important 
part in the amphitheatre of the universe. The special attributes of matter- 
substance (pudgala) are touch, taste, smell, and colour. It exists either in 
the form of atoms or of molecules. Only gross molecules are cognizable 
by the senses; fine, electric and karmic molecules which compose the 
electric and the karmic bodies of all mundane souls are not cognizable 
by the senses. 

(2) Dharma, “Medium of motion” is a single, immaterial substance, 
pervading throughout the whole of the universe. It is essentially an auxi- 
liary cause of motion for soul and matter. 

(3) Adharma, “Medium of rest” is also a single immaterial substance, 
pervading throughout the whole universe. It is also an essentially auxiliary 
cause of rest for soul and matter, 

(4) Akasa, “Space” is a single infinite immaterial substance. Its function 
is to give place to all substances. 

(5) Kala, “Time” is an immaterial substance. It is an auxiliary cause of 
bringing about modifications in all substances. 

II & IV, Inflow (Agrava) and Bondage (Bandha). 

Every mundane soul has a karmic body, formed of karmic molecules. 
‘The universe is full of karmic molecules. Inflow of these molecules towards 
the soul, caused by its own vibratory activities, through mind, speech, and 
body, is called Aérava. When these molecules are so attracted towards the 
soul, they are assimilated in the existing karmic body. The causes of assimi- 
lation or bondage are the soul’s vibratory activities and passions. This 
process is known as Bandha (bondage). The processes of Inflow and Bondage 
of karmic matter go on simultaneously. The main auxiliary causes of both 
of them are: 

(a) Wrong belief (Mithyatva). 

(6) Vowlessness (Avirati). 

(c) Passions (Kasaya). = 
(d) Soul’s vibratory activities (Yoga). : 

V. Samvara. Checking of Inflow and Bondage of Karmic m 
called Samvara (Stoppage)- 3 
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The main auxiliary causes of stopping the inflow and bondage of karmic 
molecules are : 
(a) Right belief. 
(6) Observance of vows. 
(0) Passionlessness. 
(d) Restraint of soul’s vibratory activities. 

VI. Nirjaré. The shedding of karmas already bound with a soul at 
maturity, or prematurely, is called WNirjard. The premature shedding of 
karmas is caused by pure thought-activities, brought about by the practice 
of right kind of austerities. The shedding on maturity is a natural and 
automatic process. 

VII. Moksa. “Liberation” is freedom from all karmic matter as a result 
of the non-existence of the cause of bondage and the shedding off of all 
karmas previously bound. It is the state of a Siddha, the condition of 
perfection, 

Continuous devotion to Apia, study of the scriptures, and meditation of 
the seyen principles, cause the subsidence of wrong belief (mithydtva) and 
of the four error-feeding passions (anantdnubandhi kasdya) and as a 
consequence, the real right belief which is an attribute of the soul shines 
forth in its true splendour, At this stage the right believer is fully convinced 
of the true and pure nature of his own soul, and this is Real Right Belief. 


RIGHT KNOWLEDGE 


I. Practical Right Knowledge is the acquisition of the detailed knowledge 
of all the seven principles explained above, with the help of the Jaina 
scriptures, This Right Knowledge must be free from three main defects 
(a) Doubt (Samsaya), (b) Perversity (Viparyaya) and (c) Indefiniteness (Ana- 
dhyavasdya). It reveals the complete and precise nature of things. 

II. Real Right Knowledge is to know the true and real nature of the soul 
as quite distinct from all other non-soul substances. 

Constant contemplation of, and unflinching devotion to, the subject 
matter of practical right knowledge is an auxiliary cause to the attainment 
of Real Right Knowledge. 


RIGHT CONDUCT 


A right believer, who has fully realised the true and real nature of his 
own soul, and is bent upon getting rid of the karmic filth which is in bondage 
with his soulf tries to follow Right Conduct. His main object in doing so, 
is to be free from attachment and aversion, and from all impure thought- 
activities and to attain the condition of equanimity. 

Practical right conduct consists in observing the following five vows : 

(a) Ahimsa .. refraining from doing injury. 
(0) Satya .. refraining from falsehood. 
(0) Asteya .+ Yefraining from theft. 
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(d) Brahmacharya .. chastity, purity. 
(e) Aparigraha .. non-attachment. 

This practical right conduct can be observed either partially or fully. 
Laymen observe it partially, while those who observe it fully are saints. 
Partial observance is merely a stepping stone to the conduct of a saint, 
without following which it is not possible to advance spiritually and to 
ultimately liberate the soul from karmic bondage. 

A layman is required to follow the seven supplementary vows also, as 
they are helpful in the proper observance of the first five. 

Out of these seven, the following three are called Gunavratas (multipli- 
cative vows) because they raise the value of the five vows multifold : 

Dig-Vrata, a life-long vow to limit wordly activities to fixed points in all 
the ten directions, North, South, East, West, North-east, North-west, South- 
east, South-west, above and below. 

Desa-Vrata, a vow to limit wordly activity for a fixed period only. 

Anartha-Danda Vrala. Taking a vow not to commit purposeless sin, It is 
of five kinds : 

(a) Apa-Dhyana, Thinking ill of others. 

(6) Papodesa, Preaching evil of others. 

(c) Pramada-charya. Inconsiderate conduct, such as uselessly breaking 
the boughs of trees. 

(d) Himsa-dan, Preparing or supplying instruments of attack. 

(e) DuSruti., Reading or listening to improper literature. 

‘The remaining four are the following Shiks4 Vratas or disciplinary vows, 
so-called because they are preparatory to the discipline of an ascetic’s life : 

Saméyika. Taking a vow to devote a fixed period every day, once, twice, 
or three times, at sunrise, sunset and noon to the contemplation of the self 
for spiritual advancement. 

Progadhopvdsa, Taking a yow to fast on four days of the month, i. the 
two Astamis and the two Chaturdasis. 

Bhogopobhoga Parimdna. Taking a vow every day to limit one’s enjoyment 
of consumable and non-consumable things. 

Alithi-Sanwibhdga, Taking a vow to take one’s. food only after feeding 
ascetics or others with a part of it. 

Every Jaina house-holder is ordinarily required to perform the following 
six daily duties : 

1, Deva-Pija. Worship of the Arhats, the adorables. 

2. Guru Bhakti. Devotion to the gurus or preceptor-saints. 

3. Svadhyaya. Study of the scriptures. 

4. Samyama. Control of the five senses and the mind. In practising 
Samyama, it is necessary to renounce certain objects of enjoyments with the 
idea of self-control. ay 

5. Tapa. Austerities such as meditating upon the nature of soul, every 
morning and evening, for a fixed time. 
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6, Dana or Charity. Giving of (a) food, (4) knowledge, (c) medicine, 
or (d) protection. 

The following eleven stages of spiritual progress have been laid down 
for a layman, 

1. Dargana Pratima, A layman who entertains right belief, and follows 
the five main vows to a limited extent is classed in this stage. 

2. Vrata-PratimA. In this stage he observes the five main vows to a limited 
extent (anuyratas), without transgression and follows the seven supple- 
mentary vows. 

3, Samayika Pratima. In this stage he practises faultless contemplation 
regularly, three times, in the morning, at midday and in the evening, at 
least for about 48 minutes every time. 

4, Profadhopavasa Pratima. In this stage, he observes a fast faultlessly, 
on the 8th and 14th days of the fortnight. 

5, Sachitta Ty4ga. In this stage he does not take animate water and 
vegetable, etc. 

6. Ratri-Bhukta TyAga Pratima. He does not take or give food or drink 
at night. 

7. Brahmacharya Pratima. He gives up sexual intercourse even with his 
wife, 

8. Arambha Ty4ga Pratima. He gives up all profession and all means of 
earning money and all wordly occupations, ‘ 

9. Parigraha-Tyaga Pratima. He gives up all desire for objects of the 
world and abandons all property except a very few limited number of 
clothes and utensils. 

10, Anumati-Tyaga Pratima. He would not even offer advice on any 
worldly matter. 

11, Uddista-Tyaga Pratima. In this stage he would not accept food 
which is prepared particularly for him. He will only accept food which is 
respectfully offered by a house-holder at the time when he goes out for food. 
One following the discipline of this stage may be— 

(a) Ksullaka, who keeps a small sheet of cloth not sufficiently long to 
cover his whole body and a small loin cloth (langoti), and dines in a dish, or 

(8) Ailaka who wears only a small loin-cloth (langoti) and dines off his hands. 

They both carry a bowl of water for cleaning the body and peacock- 
feathers brush for harmlessly removing insects. 

As soon as an Ailaka is able to subdue his passions and regards himself 
as above passion and emotion, he discards like an infant that small langoti 
also and becomes a nirgrantha, a naked saint, without any possession what- 
Soever, except the peacock feathers brush for carefully removing insects, 
and the bowl for carrying water, for cleaning, but not bathing the body. 
He may keep scriptures as well for daily study. . 

A saint while observing the five great vows fully and without any | 
gression, has to observe the following eight rules of conduct also: 
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I. Five kinds of caution (Samiti). 
(a) irya Samiti. Proper care in walking. 
(6) BhasA Samiti. Proper care in speaking. 
(c) Eéna Samiti. Proper care in eating. 
(d) Adana-Niksepa Samiti. Proper care in lifting and placing the 
bowl, etc. 
(e) Utsarga Samiti. Proper care while attending calls of nature. 

Il. Three kinds of Restraint (Gupti) (2) of mind, (6) word and (c) body. 

These eight rules of conduct taken together with the five vows make the 
thirteen rules of practical right conduct laid down for a saint. 

In dealing with the six essential duties from the real point of view, the 
atithor has used the word Avaiyaka in its etymological sense. Avafa means 
independent; and Avasyaka karma means independent action. Independent 
action signifies the idea that the soul of a saint in mediatation, is not 
dependent upon any other thought activity except its own pure and real 
nature. This is only possible in the condition of self-absorption, when a 
saint is free from all foreign thought activities. 

From the practical point of view, they may be briefly described as follows : 

1. Pratikramana. Repentence means the statement of the sins and 
transgressions committed by a saint, during the performance of his daily 
routine; and making penance for them. 

2. Pratyakayana, Renunciation means resolving to avoid particular 
thought-activities and actions in future, which tend to distrub the 
performance of essential duties, 

3. Stuti or Praising. 

4, Vandana. Prostration to the worshipful saints. Stuti and Vandand ave 
both aspects of devotion which are practised with the object of getting rid 
of impure thought activities. 

5. SamAyika or Equanimity. In practising Sémdyika a saint resorts to 
some undisturbed solitude, and calmly and cheerfully withdraws all his 
thought-activities, and meditates upon his own soul and its various attributes 
and modifications. 

6. Kayotsarga is the relinquishment of attachment to the body and all 
other objects associated with it, 

Nirvana is the result brought about by the practice of self-absorption, 
which is the combination of Real Right Belief, Real Right Knowledge 
and Real Right Conduct. : 

In the condition of Nirvana, the soul retains its own pure and real thought- 
activities only and enjoys its own natural and eternal bliss. 





10. KARMA KANDA, PART IT 


Kara is a word well-known not only in India, but beyond it, far and 
wide, in all countries of the world, where Oriental Philosophy is studied 
or talked of. 

Every villager and every citizen in India uses the word Karma in daily 
parlance as signifying destiny, fate, happening, or event, for which he does 
not find or to which he fails to ascribe an immediate cause. 

“My Karma is bad” is the cry of woe and despair, which is uttered when 
one is overtaken by a sudden calamity, or is the victim of a fraud, perfidy 
or swindle. With the majority of people Karma is the unknown factor in 
life, quantity X. 

In all systems of Indian Philosophy the word has been used with profusion. 

Sri Kyisna is styled the Great Karma-Yogi, the superman of action. 
According to Hindu tradition it was on the battlefield of Kurukgetra that 
Lord Krisna preached the Philosophy of Action, and raised the drooping 
spirits of Arjun, who hesitated to draw the bow against his respected elders 
and near and dear relations arrayed in battle against him. 

The Great Warrior, the incomparable Archer, the bravest of the brave, 
had at that moment been overtaken by the weakness of inaction, indecision, 
incapacity to act, a sort of mental stupor; and to drag him out from that 
lethargic condition, the advice given was: “Do what is your duty in the 
circumstances in which you are placed, and be indifferent to the result.” 
Desire and expectation are sinful. No sin attaches to the mere commission 
ofan act, which does not proceed from, or is not based on desire, or expecta- 
tion, or any ill-will or good-will; but is merely a performance of duty, and 
is not a wanton or negligent act. This Discourse is called the Bhagwat Gitad— 
the Song Celestial. It consists of 700 verses and is divided into 18 chapters. 

In verse 3 of chapter VIII, it is said that Karma is the emanation (from 
the eternal) that gives rise to ideas, which taking shape or form, come to be. 
wert Fal TH STATA ISTH | 
aa arate Feet: oF afar: 

Stated in simple and clear language, Karma is said to be the resultant of 
the vibrations proceeding from Eternal Life; which vibrations take shape 
and have a duration, an existence for a definite period. . 

Some sages meant by Karma the acts enjoined by the sacred scriptures; 
and others considered it as synonymous with a submission to the duties and 
Tesponsibilities of normal life. - 

In a modern sense, a Karma-Yogi is a purposeful man or woman who 
has settled views, a householder who calls himself unattached while actively 
engaged in the world’s turmoil. Lf. 
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In Jaina Philosophy, however, the word Karma has quite a different 
and unique significance. The starting principle of Jainism is that there is an 
eternal beginningless union between soul and matter. This union though 
without a beginning is not without an end. When once the union is entirely 
broken, when once the soul is free from the slightest vestige of a contact with 
matter, nothing can bind it again. It is liberated. 

The activity of the soul which invites and enables matter of an 
exeptionally subtle form to flow into it, as also the matter which actually 
does flow into the soul, is called Karma. The thought-activity is called 
Bhava-Karma; and the actual matter flowing into the Soul and binding it 
is called Dravya-Karma. It is a substance. It is matter, in itself inert, lifeless, 
like a pebble, but in combination with Jiva, Life, its potency is immense, 
beyond calculation, beyond measure. It then keeps the Jiva itself bound 
and fettered, a prisoner, dancing constantly at Karma’s beck and gesture. 
At each step, the momemtum for a new movement is gained. At each 
embrace of matter, the delighted deluded soul throbs and vibrates for a 
fresh embrace. Wily matter is ever ready to attack the soul and to flow into 
it with its million insinuations, and to keep alive and vigorous the bondage 
of the living by the non-living. It is so very fine, so very subtle, that it 
cannot be perceived, recognised, discerned by any the most highly developed 
sense organ, or by the most perfected, the highest magnifying microscope. 
It eludes all efforts of the Chemist and the Physicist to calculate, measure, 
graph, photograph, utilise, harness or control it. It is millions of times finer 
and subtler than the waves of sound, light, or electricity, or the electrons, 
protons, conceived by man, And yet this matter is ever and anon surrounding 
us on all sides, and permeating through and through every particle of our 
body and soul. There is no space where it is not. And it is perceivable, appre- 
ciable, knowable by the Omniscients; and its workings, metamorphoses, 
make-ups and changes, are explained by Acharyas, who have heard the 
letterless Voice of the Omniscient, and who have transmitted the knowledge 
thus directly acquired from the Omniscient to others through the past 
milleniums, by speech and in writings. 

Karma is the Cause, the first, the ultimate, the original Cause which keeps 
the Universe going. All phenomena, all changes, all manifestations are due 
to Karmic effects. 

And Jaina saints, the Masters of wisdom, have analysed the workings of — 
Karma in the most minutest details. And what would be a marvel and 4 
miracle to the Modern Man is that they did so without the use of pen, pencil, 
or paper, without any of the modern resources and appliances. Mind and 
Memory were the only two instruments they used for researches into the 
workings and inter-actions of Soul and Matter, with an accuracy and @ 
wealth of detail which would command the admiration of the mod 
scientist. Lyaat 
The Jaina Saints did all this wonderful research work without any selfish 
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“motive, without expectation of praise or worship, or service in any shape or 

kind whatsoever from their admirers, worshippers or devotees. They thought 
deeply because it was a joy to think, they entered into intricate and far- 
reaching arithmetical and algebraical calculations because it was a pleasure 
to do so, because it was the natural, effortless exercise of their exalted, 
purified, refined intelligence and: consciousness, They spoke, they uttered, 
not from desire but involuntarily, as an inherent, natural physical urge, 
being stimulated thereto by the intense desire of the seekers after truth. 

In Book VII, the different kinds of substances which compose the Universe, 
their attributes, modifications, the conditions in which the embodied souls 
are found, the rules which regulate the combination of Soul and Matter, 
Jiva and Karma, the Bondage, Inflow, Stoppage, and Dissolution of Karmic 
connection with Soul; and the ways and means of obtaining deliverance, 
Moksa, Liberation from Karmic contact have been described.* 

This book deals with the same subject in details more minute, more 
exhaustive and more extensive. To give, however, a brief idea of the 
subject-matter by way of introduction, a little recapitulation would be 
pardonable. 

Tt has already been stated that molecules having the capacity to adopt the 
Karmic form, take shape in what have been termed 8 main classes, and 148 
sub-classes of Karmas. The division into 8 main and 148 sub-classes 
has been made for the sake of facility of comprehension, and discussion 
of the subject. Speaking from an absolute point of view, the classes 
and the sub-classes are innumerable and even infinite. They vary, and 
no two are alike in every particular, The divisions into classes and sub- 
classes are based on points of preponderating similarity. 

Karmic matter never remains in an isolated condition. As soon as it 
takes form, it combines with the physical or fluid body, which stimulates 
it into activity, The stimulation into activity is called Asrava, Inflow; and the 
combination Bandha, Bondage. The Karmic molecules produce their effect 
after a certain period. This duration is called Abédhd, quiescence. The 
action or effect is called Udaya, operation. The period for which it continues 
to operate is called Sthiti duration, and this varies with the mildness or 
intensity of passions. The natural riddance, falling, or shedding off of Karmic 
molecules in due course during the period of duration is called Nirjard, 
shedding. This can also be effected earlier, and the operation and duration 
period can be shortened by austerities. As regards natural shedding of 
Karmas, it commences immediately at the moment operation begins and it 

. is gradual, regualr, and methodical by a fixed rule of arithmetical progres- 
sion. The highest number of: ‘molecules shed offin the first instant of duration, 
and the lowest number in the last instant, while the number goes on 


decreasing by a common difference at every instant. 


* Supra pp. 141-174 
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The operation may be tangible, the result may be apparent, appreciable, 
felt, or it may not be so. That would depend on circumstances ever varying 
in their nature. Every ordinary mundane soul, every one of us, so to say, 
binds Karmic matter of all the four passions—Anger, Pride, Deceit and 
Greed—at every instant, while it suffers from the action of only one of them, 
at an instant and the others shed off without producing any result, without 
being felt. 

For example, take the case of a person engaged in pious meditation, or 
in deep study of the Sacred philosophy. The operation of evil and pain- 
producing Karmas will not affect him and they will continue to shed off 
in due course. He has a pious desire, and there will be the effect and bondage 
of good Karmas only. 

Again Karmas of one sub-class can be transformed into those of another 
sub-class. Consider again the just-above-stated case of a person engaged in 
deep pious study. He will not mind, or feel or be affected by the inclemencies 
of the weather, by thirst, hunger, sleep, lassitude, etc., but will be enjoying 
the pleasure of acquisition of knowledge. The pain-producing Karma will 
thus be transformed into pleasure-producing one. 

Duration and effect or fruition of Karmas can also be similarly increased 
or decreased. A person is thus the maker and master of his destiny, he can 
make himself happy or miserable, he can rise above circumstances, and can 
make a hell of heaven and a heaven of hell. 

A Karma bound in one life may produce its effect in the same life, in the 
next, or in a life thereafter, 

In this Book are found a rich detail of the various groups of sub-classes of 
each of the eight main classes, which are bound by a soul, which operate, 
and which simply remain in existence, at various spiritual stages. For 
example, a soul in the first stage—wrong belief—binds 22 out of the 28 
sub-classes of Deluding Karma—wrong belief, 16 kinds of passion, one of 
the three sexes, fear, disgust, and one from each of the two pairs of indulgen- 
ce and ennui, laughter and sorrow. Only 10 will be in operation—only one 
out of the four kinds of each of the four passions can operate at one time, 
and hence 12 kinds of passion fall out of calculation, and only 10 out of 
the 22 which are bound, can operate. Existence there is of all the 28. 

‘The object of all this travail is to purify the Soul, to evolve it to its inherent 
perfection, to remove all the possible Karmic contaminations which obstruct 
the full and complete enjoyment and exercise of Omniscience, and 
Omnipotence. And how to attain this end is the subject discussed in Karma 


 Kénda, 


The knowledge and analysis of the various forms and workings of Karma 
is helpful in all stages of life, to the preceptor and the student, to. the 
householder and the man of business, to the admiral and the general, )to 
the warrior and the soldier, to the king and the politician, to the saint 
and the recluse. It is a general panacea. 





11, PARIKSHAMUKHAM 


Tur REAL object of the Nyaya philosophy in the Hindu sastras was pro- 
pounded as attainment of liberation. In Brihaddranyaka Upanisad the sage 
Yajfiavalkya told his wife Maitreyi that we should learn about the soul, 
understand it and meditate on it. For proper understanding of the nature of 
athing, help of the Nyaya philosophy is essential, It is said that we suffer 
misery because we have false knowledge regarding the soul, such as consi- 
dering the body as soul. When we perceive the error of such a wrong belief, 
we get true knowledge. The Jain view also is that the Nyaya philosophy 
leads to right faith, right knowledge and right conduct which produce 
liberation, 

Difference in philosophical views is based on different kinds and methods 
of appreciation of the one eternal truth, All Indian philosophies aim at 
the attainment of real happiness and destruction of misery. In Yogavésistha 
Rémdyana it is mentioned : ““O Rama ! the idea of creation consisting of 
Ahamkira, Manas, Buddhi etc. which have been described by me as modi- 
fication of one, are differently described by the authors of Nyaya philosophy. 
The Sankhya and Charvaka philosophies have described the same differently. 
The followers of Jaimini (Mimamsa philosophy), Arhats (Jains), Bauddhas, 
Vaisesikas and others of peculiar views like Pancharatras have described 
the same in different manner. All of them however will go to the same eternal 
goal as passengers from different places travelling at different times reach 
a particular city”’*. 

The great masters of philosophy knew this truth and in ancient times 
though each propounded his own theory and even criticised the views of 
others, intolerance was absolutely absent. All great teachers and writers 
were always eager to learn what others have thought and said on a particular 


question and an attempt was always made to discuss a particular point from 
different aspects. There is indisputable evidence that Buddha discussed the 
his time. There is evidence of 


views of the Jains as well as of other sects in 
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such discussions by Sri Mahavira, the twenty fourth Tirthamkara of the 
Jains. 

The first attempt to give a concise view of the different systems of 
philosophy was made by Jain sage Haribhadra Suri in his Saddarsana- 
samugcaya, In this work he has described (1) Bauddha (2) Nyaya (3) 
Sankhya (4) Jaina (5) Vaisesika and (6) Mimamsa systems of philosophy.* 
We'find that within Sankhya, he has also described Patanjala philosophy 
and within Mimamsa, he has dealt with Piirva-mimémsa as well as Uttara- 
mim4msa or Vedanta. Thus though Haribhadra’s work is named “A 
compedium of six philosophies”, in reality it treats of eight systems of 
philosophy. In Vivekavildsa by Jinadatta Siri (13th century) the same 
enumeration has been followed. Rajasekhara Siri (13th century) mentioning 
these six (really eight) systems of philosophy has stated that the Nastika 
views cannot be accepted as philosophies. } 

It is necessary to understand the difference of Astika and Nastika 
philosophies. Though Madhavacharya in his Sarvadarsana-samgraha has 
described sixteen systems of philosophy viz. (1) Charvaka (2) Bauddha 
(3) Arhata (4) Raménuja (5) Madhava (6) Pasupata (7) Saiva (8) 
Pratyavijia (9) Rasegvara (10) Paniniya (11) Nyaya (12) Vaisesika (13) 
Sankhya (14) Yoga (15) Purva-mimamsa (16) Uttaramimamsa, it is on 
the basis of the distinction of the Astika and Nastika philosophies that the 
so-called Nastika philosophies came to be excluded in the subsequent list 
of approved philosophies. By six systems of Indian philosophy, according 
to current acceptance, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Patanjala (Yoga), 
Mimamsa and Vedanta are understood. The Jaina and Bauddha 
philosophies were excluded from this list by later writers on the ground that 
these systems are Nastika philosophies. Raghunandan has quoted a verse 
from Hayasirsa-pancharétra that the philosophies of Gautama, Kanada, 
Kapila, Patanjali, Vyasa and Jaimini are the only six systems of philosophy. 

The word Nastika is differently interpreted. The derivative meaning from 
the Sitra of Panini is taken to be “he who deos not accept Paraloka or 
existence after death”. The second interpretation is that by Nastika we 
mean the person who does not accept the existence of Iévara and the third 


* ala daft ated a firs oer 
Sfriees cefrentt starrer 1 
—Saddarsana-samugeya 3. 
Se ated Sifted ant aaifeat A TaT | 
ahr started anfert a g ei 11 
—Ibid Page 1. 
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meaning is that Nastika indicates the man who denies the authority of the 
Vedas*. 

Now, if we accept the meaning of Nastika as one who does not accept 
Paraloka (existence after death), Karma and the fruits of Karma, we cannot 
say that Jaina and Baudha philosophies are Nastika philosophies for both 
of these systems of philosophy accept these. 

Again, if we interpret ‘Nastika’ to mean ‘denying the existence of Isvara’, 
the Sankhya as well as Mimamsa systems of philosophy should be taken as 
Nistika philosophies as neither Kapila nor Jaimini has accepted the existence 
of a creator (Iévara). But we have shown above that these two systems of 
philosophy have not been excluded from the list of six philosophies on such 
a ground, 

The conclusion is therefore inevitable that to call Bauddha and Jaina 
philosophies “‘Nastika”, the third interpretation of the word ‘Nastika” 
viz. denying the authority of the Vedas, must be accepted, for these philoso- 
phies do not accept the Vedas as eternal or as infallible. The Bauddhas 
accept two Pramanas, Pratyaksa and Anumana and do not accept the 
authority of the Vedas. In Jain philosophy Agam (words, signs etc. of an 
Apta or reliable person), has been accepted as a variety of Pramana but 
the authority of the Vedas has not been accepted. 

But this exclusion of Jain philosophy was effected at a very late stage. We 
find that its doctrines were attempted to be refuted in the Veddnta-siltras and 
Kumirila and Sankaracharya levelled their arguments against certain Jain 
views such as existence of omniscient beings. There cannot be any doubt that 
all the different systems of philosophy whether the same were Astika or 
Nastika according to different interpretations were thoroughly studied and 
in conferences before saints, kings and scholars, discussions and refutations 
of various doctrines were of very frequent occurrence. We find in Saktisangama 
Tantra (between 1555 to 1604 a.v.) that Jaina philosophy was taken as one 
of Kali Darganas. Even Jayanta Bhatta the celebrated Hindu author of 
Nyéya-manjari (9th century) accepted Jaina philosophy to be authoritative. 

The name ‘“‘Nyaya’” came to be applied later to a system of philosophy 
which dealt with logic. The original name was “Anviksiki” from Anviksa 
(discussion). Fruitless Tarka Vidya was always discouraged but that 
Anviksiki which will lead to the attainment of a knowledge of self was 
always regarded as a subject to be learnt. In Manu-samhitd we find that 
a King should learn Anviksiki. Rajasekhara in. his Kévya-mimamsé has 
mentioned that Anviksiki knowledge is of two kinds, being of the nature of 
Pirvapaksa and Uttarapaksa and that Jaina, Bauddha and Charvaka 
systems are of the former and Sankhya, Nyaya and Vaigesika systems ate 
of the latter kind. 


ae aft fe: 
—Institute of Manu. 
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In Chéndogya Upanisad (VII-1) and in Mahibhéya of Patanjali, we find 
Nyaya philosophy named as “‘Vako-vakya.” Vatsyayana mentioned the 
five-limbed syllogism (for Pararthanumana) as Nyaya. From analogy, the 
science propounding this has also been called Nyaya.* 

The Hindu Nyaya and Vaisesika philosophies are mentioned as Yauga 
by Jain logicians. The Vaigesika system is earlier than the Nyaya philosophy 
and its logical principles are accepted by the latter. “The Nyaya analyses 
the different ways in which our knowledge is acquired. They are said to be 
intuition (Pratyaksa), inference (Anumdna), comparison (Upaména), 
and verbal testimony (Sabda). Though Pratyaksa originally meant sense- 
perception, it soon came to cover all immediate apprehension whether 
through the aid of senses or otherwise. It is knowledge whose instrumental 
cause is not knowledge (Jadnakaranakam jndénam). In inference, we require 
a knowledge of premises or of similarity, but such knowledge is not an 
antecedent condition of intuition. The word is used for the result or the 
apprehension of the truth as well as the process or the operation which leads 
to the result, 

Sense-perception follows on the modification of the self, produced by the 
contact of the senses with their objects. Two kinds of perception are distin- 
guished, determinate (Savikalpaka) and indeterminate (Nirvikalpaka), 
which correspond roughly to knowledge about and acquaintance with an 
object, 

Inference operates neither with regard to things unknown nor with regard 
to that known definitely for certain; it functions only with regard to things 
that are doubtful. It derives a conclusion from the ascertained fact of the 
subject possessing a property which is constantly accompanied by another. 
We ascertain that the hill is on fire from the fact that the hill has smoke and 
smoke is universally accompanied by fire. Inferential reasoning is stated 
in the form of a syllogism of which the five members are: 1. Proposition 
(Pratijna) : the hill is on fire;2. Reason (Hetu) : because it smokes; 3. Example 
(Udaharana) : whatever shows smoke shows fire e.g. a kitchen; 4. Application 
(Upanaya) : so is this hill; and 5. Conclusion-(Nigamana) : therefore, the 
hill is on fire. The first member states the thesis to be established. It is only 
a suggestion, It contains a subject of what is observed, which is generally 
an individual or a class, and a predicate, which is to-be proved. The subject 
is the minor term (Paksa, Dharmin) and the predicate the major (Sadhya, 
Dharma). The second member of the syllogism states the presence in the 
minor of the middle term called ground (Hetu). The third takes us to the 
basis of inference, the major premise. Though Gautama and Vatsyayana 


In Subolopanisad we find: “caret peter epterreatr 1” 
In Yéjfavalkya Samhité we read: “erATTATATAT 1” 
In Milinda-panka, the word Niti has been used to mean 
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may not have regarded the example as the illustration of a general rule, 
later Nyaya looks upon it as the statement of an invariable concomitance 
between the mark and the character inferred (Vydpti-prati-pddakam Vakyam). 
The conclusion re-states the proposition as grounded. Nagarjuna is given the 
credit for dispensing with the last two members of the syllogism as superfluous. 
Universal propositions are reached through enumeration, intuition and 
indirect proof, Uninterrupted agreement (Niyata Sahacharya) reinforced 
by absence of exceptions (Avinabhava-ripasambandha) leads to uncondi- 
tional concomitances. Nature does not always supply us with positive and 
negative instances of the necessary type. In such cases indirect proof (Tarka) 
may be used. By pointing out the absurdities in which we are landed, if we 
deny a suggested hypothesis, we indirectly prove its validity. Even when we 
observe all possible cases and strengthen our conclusion by indirect proof 
we cannot reach absolute certainty. Experience of sensible particulars, 
-however thorough and exhaustive, cannot give rise to universal relations. 
GangeSa recognises the non-sensuous (Alaukika) activity involved in the 
apprehension of universals (Samanyalaksana).”* 
Pramana is the main theme of all Nyaya philosophies. Different systems 
_ admit different number of Pramanas. In Térkika-raksd (11th century) we 
_ find; “The Charvakas accept only one Pramana viz. Pratyaksa; Kanada 
) and Buddha accept two Pramanas, Pratyaksa and Anumana; the Sankhya- 
‘system and some sects of Nyaya philosophy acknowledge three Pramanas 
‘wiz, Pratyakga, Anumana and Sabda; some followers of the Nyaya philosophy 
‘accept four Pramanas—Pratyaksa, Anumana, Sabda and Upumana; 
Prabhakara (one school of MimAmsa philosophy) accepts five Pramanas 
—Pratyaksa, Anumana, Upumana, Sabda and Arthapatti; the Bhattas 
(followers of Kumiarila Bhatta, another school of Mimamsa philosophy) as 
well as the followers of the Vedanta philosophy accept six Pramanas viz. 
Pratyaksa, Anumana, Upamana, Sabda, Arthapatti and Abhava.”t 
The earliest detailed reference to the subject of Pramana in Jain Nyaya 
is found in the Tattudrthddhigama Siitra of Umasvami. The twelve Angas of 
the Jains prevalent at the time of Sri Mahavira only give a hint of Anckanta- 
Yada but no specific reference of Pramana, Naya or Sapta-bhangi is found 
in the same, Kundakunda in his Pravachanasdra has mentioned the two kinds 
of Pramana viz Pratyaksa and Paroksa and the Sapta-bhangi. But these 
references give only the barest outlines without any definite details. For 
example, Kundakunda says : 


*S. Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy in Encyclopaedia Brittamica, Vol. 12. Page 250- 
ae Aare: x 
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“The knowledge of him who beholds the immaterial, the supra-sensorial 
in material objects (martani), and the hidden, complete (embracing) the 
self and the other, is called Pratyaksa (immediate). 

“The soul, in itself immaterial, goes into materiality (marti) and then 
apprehending with this material (body) the material (world), sometimes 
knows and sometimes does not know that—which-is-fit-for-knowledge 


ogya). 

“Touch, taste, smell, colour and sound are the material objects (pudgalas) 
for the sense-organs; the sense organs do not grasp them simultaneously, 

“The sense-organs are called an exterior (para) substance, and not an 
innate nature of the self; how then could that which is reached by them be 
an immediate perception for the self ? 

“Knowledge of objects from another is called indirect; but if knowledge 
is acquired by the soul alone (Kevala Jiiana) then it is direct.”* 

Kundakunda describes the sensorial joy; not supremely real of those who 
possess indirect knowledge (Paroksa-Jiiana) thus : 

“The lords of men, demons and Gods, oppressed by their natural (sahaja) 
organs of sense, unable to withstand that misery, find pleasure in satisfying 
objects”. 

Kundakunda lays down that a soul in its perfect condition has omniscience 
knowing by direct intuition (pratyaksa) substances, states ete, in all times. 
and places without operation of senses. Paroksa (indirect) knowledge is 
sense-knowledge, the senses being a material accretion to the soul. 

Umisyami in the Tattodrthddhigama Satra made a more detailed reference 
to Pramanas and their subdivisions, Laying down the utility of Pramanas 
and Nayas as means of instruction for attaining right faithy Umasvami has 
mentioned that “Mati, Sruta, Avadhi, Manahparyaya and Kevala are 
right knowledge” and these also consist of two Pramanas. Mati and Sruta 
are taken to bé Paroksa and Avadhi, Manahparyaya and Kevala as 
Pratyaksa. We find in Kundakunda’s Pravachana-sara the idea of Mati, 
Sruta, Avadhi and Manahparyaya in the following verse : 

“The saint (Sadhu) has the scripture for eye; all creatures have their 
sense-organs for eyes; the Devas have eyes which see the remote (avadhi); 
but the liberated souls (siddhas) have eyes which see everywhere.”5 

Kundakunda’s description of Kevala knowledge has already been quoted. 

The oldest idea of Pramana in Jainism as expounded by Umasyami 
as already described is that the knowledge which is derived without the 
help of the senses or mind is Pratyaksa and the knowledge derived from the 
help of the senses or mind is Paroksa. Among the three varieties of Pratyaksa— 
Ayadhi, Manahparyaya and Kevala, the first two cognise only objects 


* Pracachanaséra, Sruta-skandha I, 54-58, Translation by Barrend Faddegon: | 
Ibid. 1. 63. 1 
} Tattodrthddhigama, Satra 1.9. , 

8 Pracackana-séra IIT, 34. Translation by Barend Faddegon, p. 177. 
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having form. For this reason knowledge derived from these two kinds of 
Pratyaksa Pramana are called Vikala Pratyaksa, but Kevala knowledge 
cognises all objects with or without form in the past, present or future and 
js therefore known as Sakala Pratyaksa. Mati and Sruta are the two varieties 
of Paroksa and Umasvami has mentioned that Smriti, Sanja (Pratya- 
bhijfina), Chinta (Tarka), and Abhinibodha (Anumana) are within Mati 
Jiiana (the first variety of Paroksa).* “ 


Samantabhadra first used the nomenclature “Nyaya” and in this respect 
he inaugurated a separate subject. He however did not compose any special 
work on Jain Nyaya. He mentions that Pramfna illuminates itself as well as 
other objects and states that the result of Pramana is acceptance of desirable 
things, leaving undesirable things or indifference.t He has also mentioned 
Sruta Pramfna as Syadvada and has stated Naya to be its part.f 


Siddhasena Diyakara added the word “Badhavivarjita” (without any 
obstruction) to the definition of Pramana by Samanta-bhadra viz. that it 
illuminates itself as well as other objects. Though Samantabhadra used 
inference to establish an omniscient being in his Apta-mimémsd_yet we find 
the definition of Anumana with its subdivisions Svartha and Parartha for - 
the first time in the Nydydvatdra of Siddhasena. In this work also we get 
definitions of limbs of Pararthanumana such as Paksa, Hetu and Dristanta. 
The fallacies also have been described in the aforesaid treatise. 


It is of the utmost importance to remember that except in the Jaina 
Nyaya, we nowhere find knowledge derived from the senses being called 
Paroksa Pramana, In Hindu Nyaya philosophy and in all other Hindu 
Sastras, knowledge derived from the senses is known as Pratyaksa Pramana. 
Akalanka the greatest of Jain logicians attempted to reconcile this in the 
following way. He accepted Pratyaksa and Paroksa as two Pramanas but 
instead of dividing Pratyaksa into Sakala and Vikala, he laid down two 
hitherto unknown divisions viz, Samvyavaharika and Mukhya Pratyaksa.6 
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He further laid down that Mati Jiana derived through the senses and mind 
is not Paroksa but Samvyavahdrika Pratyaksa.* As Mati came to be 
recognised as Simvyavaharika Pratyaksa, its corelated Smriti, Sanjfa, 
Chinta and Abhinibodha as mentioned by Umasvami also came under the 
same head. But a subtle distinction was made by Akalanka. He subdivided 
Samvyavaharika Pratyaksa into two heads (a) Indriya-pratyaksa (knowledge 
derived through the senses) under which came Mati and (6) Anendriya- 
pratyaksa (knowledge derived through mind) under which came Smriti, 
Sanjia, Chinta and Abhinibodha as mind is prevalent in these four. This 
change necessitated a change of definition of Pratyaksa and Akalanka accor- 
dingly defined Pratyaksa as “clear knowledge.” (Pratyaksam visadam | jndnam). 

Now, to meet the argument that if we take Mati as Pratyaksa we must 
say that the traditional acceptance of the view that it is Paroksa is denied, 
undermining the oldest authorities like Umasvami. Akalanka has written 
that Mati, Smriti, Sanjia, Chinta and Abhinibodha will be Pratyaksa so 
long as these remain in the mental state. The moment these are connected 
with words, i.e. are expressed in words, they will become Paroksa.f Thus, 
Akalanka has accepted Mati etc. as Pratyaksa in one sense and Parokga 
in another sense. According to Akalanka, Sruta is what is heard and so the 
knowledge derived through words is Sruta and the knowledge having no 
connection with words is Saimvyavaharika Pratyaksa. 

The peculiarity of Akalanka is that under Sruta in Paroksa Pramana he 
has two subdivisions—Aksaratmaka and Anaksaratmaka. Other Jain logicians 
have mentioned that Anumina (inference) is of two kinds, Svarthanumana 
(inference for one’s own self) and Pararthanumana (inference for the sake 
of others). Akalanka says that it is not inference alone that has these two 
subdivisions but other Pramanas also may be for Svartha and Parartha. 
Svarthinumana is accepted by Akalanka to be included in Anaksaratmaka 
Sruta Pramana, as no help of words is necessary for its acceptance; and 
Pararthanumana according to Akalanka comes within Aksaratmaka Anu- 
mana, as this cannot arise without help of words. The Pramanas Arthapatti, 
Agama etc are all recognised by Akalanka to be varieties of Sruta Pramana. 

‘The tables on the next page will illustrate the difference between the 
divisions of Pramana by the oldest writers such as Umasvami and Akalanka. 
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The writers who followed Akalanka (such as Ananta-virya, Vidyananda 
etc.) did not accept Smriti etc. as Anendriya-pratyaksa, though in one sense 
they were ready to accept knowledge derived through the senses to be 
Samvyavaharika Pratyaksa. 

Manikyanandi in his Pariksémukham has closely followed the views of 
Akalanka. Before the time of Manikyanandi, Pramana was defined as 
“Svaparavyavasdyi jfiina” (valid knowledge of itself and others). 
Manikyanandi added the word “Aparva” (not proved before) in the 
definition, Akalanka has mentioned the same thing by the word “Anadhi- 
gatarthagrahi”.* A verse (the author of which has not been identified) in 
Mimamsa philosophy shows that the element “Aptrva” was accepted as 
essential to Pramana in that philosophy also.t 

Manikyanandi has not followed Jainagama by including Avagraha ete. 
within knowledge. He has mentioned Agama in place of Sruta Pramana 
and has placed it under Paroksa Pramana. 

The use of ‘Vyavasaya’ or “‘Nischaya” in the definition of Pramana as 
used by Manikyanandi is to differentiate the Jain view from that of the 
Buddhists who do not accept this to be essential in Pramana. Some Buddhist 
philosophers also deny the existence of external objects. To differentiate the 
Jain view the word “Artha”’ has been introduced in the definition of Pramana 
by Manikyanandi. 

There are four sects of Buddhist philosophers: 1. Madhyamika 2. Yoga- 
chara 3, Sautrantika and 4. Vaibhasika.§ Those who maintain that everything 
is void are Madhyamikas or Sinyavadins or Nihilists. Those who maintain 
the reality of everything are known as Sarvastitvavadins or Realists divided 
into two groups (a) Sautrantikas and (}) Vaibhisikas. Those who maintain 
that thought only is real are known as Vijfianavadins or Idealists. 

Sankarachatya in his Bhasya on Vedénla Sutra II. 2-18 writes that the 
difference of views arose either from expounding different views at different 
times by Buddha or from the different views adopted by the disciples of 
Buddha. Sankaracharya mentions that there are three kinds of disciples 
known as Sarvastitvavadins, Vijfidnavadins and Sarvasunyatavadins. 
Bachaspati Misra in his commentary Bhdmati on the same Sutra says 
“Disciples have great, medium or little intelligence. Those who have little 
intelligence descend into Nihilism following the existence of everything. 
"Those who have medium intellect descend into Nihilism following the view 
that thought only is real. Those who have great intellectual capacity gt@SP 


* sorormfaciante ary wafers ai heraeATATT | 
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Nihilism without any intermediate hold of anything”. The following verse 
from Bodhicharydvatéra is quoted in the Bhémati : 

Saar AAA AAAI: | 

facut agar aie saetagfa: $7: 11 

awmitarniad aha | 

frrnft tenfrar aerarqaareerr 1* 

The view of Sarvastitvavadins (Realists) who maintain that everything 
whether external or internal is real is thus described by Sankaracharya. 
“What is external is either element (Bhiita) or elementary (Bhautika); 
What is internal is either mind (Chitta) or mental (Chaitta), The elements 
are earth, water and so on; elementals are colour etc. on the one hand, and 
the eye and the other sense-organs on the other hand, Earth and the other 
three elements arise from the aggregation of the four different kinds of atoms; 
the atoms of earth being hard, those of water viscid, those of fire hot, those 
of air mobile. 

The inward world consists of the ‘five so-called ‘groups’ (skandha), the 
group of sensation (ripaskandha), the group of knowledge (vijiianaskandha), 
the group of feeling (vedana-skandha) the group of verbal knowledge 
(sanjiaskandha) and the group of impressions (samskaraskandha); which 
taken together constitute the basis of all personal existence’’. 

The Skandhas are thus described in the following note of Dr, Thibaut to 
the above. This will explain the Alayavijfiana and Pravrittivijfiana : 

“The rfpaskandha comprises the senses and their objects, colour etc.; 
the sense-organs were above called Bhautika, they here reappear as Chaittika 
on account of their connection with thought. Their objects likewise are 
classed as Chaittika in so far as they are perceived by the senses. The vijiiana- 
skandha comprises the series of self-cognitions (ahamaham itydlayavijid- 
napravavak) according to all commentators; and in addition according 
to Brakmavidyabharana, the knowledge determinate and indeterminate of 
external things (savikalpakam —nirvikalpakancha _pravyittivijAdnasangitam) 
The vedandskandha comprises pleasure, pain etc. The sanjiiaskandha 
comprises the cognition of things by their names (Gauraiva iladi-Sabda- 
sankalpita-pratyayah, Ananda Giri; Gaurafoa ityevam —ndmavisista-savikalpal 
bratyayah, Go, Au; Sanjid Yajfadattddipada-tadullekhi _ savikalparpratyayo 
04 dvitiyapakse vijAdnapadena savikalpapratyayo na grahyah)). The -Samskaras- 


“* The instructions of the preceptors of people follow the inclination of their souls and 
so differ in many ways by various means. times the instructions are deep, 
and sometimes superficial. Sometimes these are of both the above kinds. Though these 
are different, really they are not different being characterised by Sinyata (Nihilism). 

+ The above is Dr. Thibaut’s translation of Sankarabhésya to Vedanta Sitra TI. 2. 18: 
Wifeaahet aes TTT, a wifes fa FaeT! 
ae qfeterearea:, wifes erereeeret | gets gfromiarcas: 
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kandha comprises passion, aversion etc. dharma and adharma....The 
Vijitanaskandha is Chitta, the other skandhas Chaitta.”* 


Il 


The title of the work Pariksémukham is thus derived according to the author 
of Nydyamanidipika : “Pariksa or Tarka is the discussion used in finding out 
the strength or weakness of various arguments which are opposed to one 
another. ‘Pari’ means ‘full’ and ‘Iksanam’ means ‘discussion’ (of subjects). 
‘Amukha’ means ‘the entrance’ to those who want to understand this subject. 
This work (Pariksimukham) is like such a door.” 

Another derivation is also suggested by the same writer as follows: “As 
examination of all objects is made by Pramana so Pramana is the first thing 
(Amukha) in Pariksa (discussion). Here the work itself describing Pramana 
(which is Partksémukham) is also titled in the same name. As ascertainment is 
made by Pramanas leaving aside fallacies, discussion goes on with the help 
of Pramanas by those engaged in arguments. So the name Partksdmukham of 
this work is justified.” 

Nothing in detail is known about Manikyanandi, the author of Pariksd- 
mukham, In the Visvakosa (a Bengali encyclopaedia) it is mentioned 
“According to the Pattavali of the Sarasvati Gagcha of the Digamvaras, 
Manikyanandi became Pattadhara in 585 Vikrama Samvat (523 AD.). 
Before be became a Pattadhara that is to say, in the beginning of the 6th 
century, Manikyanandi wrote Partksdémukham.” 

This view is untenable, It is accepted by everyone that Manikyanandi 
was later than Akalanka and that he based his work on Akalanka’s writings. 
Anantavirya, the author of Prameya-ratna-mdla a commentary on Pariksd- 
mukham begins his work by saluting Manikayanandi in this manner : 

Saluation to that Manikyanandi who has churned the nectar of the know- 
ledge of Nyaya from the ocean of the words of Akalanka.§ 

In Nydyamani-dipika, a commentary on Prameya-ratna-mald we find : 


* Sacred Books of the East. Vol. XXXIV, page 404. 
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Bhatta Akalanka Deva promulgated the influence of the true religion 
by the weapon of arguments delighting the hearts of all scholars of the world 
in the court of King Hima-titala....Afterwards the great sage Manikyanandi 
wrote the Pariksimukham culling the subject matter from the ocean of the sastra 
written by him (Akalaika). This work (of Manikyanandi) is like a vessel to 
cross the ocean (of the work of Akalanka)* 

Prabhachandra the author of Prameyakamalamartanda has written : 

‘As the subject as laid down by Akalaika could be understood only by the 
wise, the Acharya (Manikyanandi) composed the Prakarana to explain that 
subject quoting the same with the object of laying down the same and wishing 
to explain the same (to all) 


There are differences of opinion as to the time during which Akalanka 
flourished. In Arddhandkathd-kosa (15th or 16th century a.p.), Akalanka is 
described as the son of the minister of Subhatunga, the King of Manyakheta, 
It is also mentioned that there was a discussion in the court of King 
Himagitala between him and the Buddhists. In the Mallisena PraSasti in 
Sravana Belgola the latter incident is supported. It is also mentioned therein 
that Akalanka visited the court of King Sahasatunga. Dr. Satish Chandra 
Vidyabhusana has taken Subhatunga or Sahasatunga as Krisnaraja I of the 
Rastrakiita dynasty.t Pandit Nathuram Premi following this view has 
mentioned that the time of Akalanka was from Vikram Samvat 810 to 832 
(753 to 775 a.v.)8 Dr. K. B, Pathak holds the view that Akalanka was a 
contemporary of Sahasatunga Dantidurga. B, Kamta Prasad Jain criticising 
the view of Mr. Premi, has accepted the view that Sahasatunga was none 
other than Dantidurga who reigned from 744 to 759 A.p. and has suggested 
that the time of Akalanka was from 744 to 782 a.p. B. Kamata Prasad has 
given arguments to support his view in his article in Hindi entitled Si 
Bhattékalanka Deva published in Jain Siddhdnta Bhaskar Vol. U1 Part 4. This 
view has however been ably refuted by Pandit Kailash Chandra Sastriin his 
article Bhattdkalanka kd Samaya printed in the same journal (Vol. IV Part 3). 

The first argument of B, Kamtaprasad is that Akalanka has been 
mentioned by Jinasena in his Harivamsapurdna and two verses have been 








—Nydyamantdipika 
tatreatardts qqrantcard Taare eft TEATS UAT TT 
frenrart: sre 1 e —Prameya-kamala-martanda, 
Maniky i is wwAs his work is based on that of Akalanka, 
te a ie i yar itjanandi sors to have lived about 800.40, 
—History of the Medieval School of Indian Logic , Paige 28. 1 
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quoted in support of this view* and it is also mentioned that Dr, R, G. 
Bhandarkar is of the same view.t It has however been pointed out by 
Pandit Kailash Chandra Sastri that it is not correct to interpret the word 
Deva’ in the first verse to mean Akalanka. It really refers to Devanandi 
alias Pujyapada the author of Jainendra Vydkarana. In the second verse it is 
merely mentioned that the fame of Virasena is akalanka (free from any flaw). 
It has no connection with the author ‘Akalanka’, Had Jinasena any desire 
to eulogise Akalanka, he would have done this in an unambiguous manner. 

It is however not disputed by Pandit Sastri that Jinasena was a writer 
later than Akalanka, Vidyananda in his Asfasahasri, a commentary on 
Akalanka’s As/afati has mentioned Kumiarasena. This Kumarasena has 
also been mentioned in Harivamsapurdna of Jinasena. Prabhachandra, a 
commentator on Pariksdmukham is mentioned in the Adipurana of Jinasena. 
as undoutedly later than Manikyanandi who followed Akalanka. The next 
argument of B, Kamtaprasad is that Akalanka was later than Dharmakirti, 
the Buddhist philosopher who flourished in the beginning of the seventh 
century (635 to 650 a.p. approximately) Pandit Sastri admits this and 
gives examples showing that Akalanka has quoted and refuted the views of 
Dharma-kirti. Pandit Sastri however is unable to accept the conclusion of 
B. Kamtaprasad from this fact that Akalanka was at least hundred years 
later than Dharmakirti, for it is urged that even contemporary writers can 
quote and refute cach other’s views and many examples can be given of 
such refutations. 

Dr. K, B. Pathak has mentioned that as Kumirila Bhatta has attacked 
some of the views of Samantabhadra and Akalanka, it must be supposed 
that he was a contemporary of those writers and lived even after the death 
of Akalanka, In his article discussing the date of Samanta-bhadra,t he has 
mentioned that the refutations of each other’s views by Kumirilaand 
Akalanka took place at the latter half of the eighth century A.D. 
B. Kamtaprasad has accepted this view and lays down that the time of 
Kumirila is 700 to 760 a.v. Pandit Sastri points out that how can it be 
possible that Kumarila lived even after the death of Akalanka as Kumarila 
according to B. Kamtaprasad (following Dr. K. B, Pathak) lived only up 
to 760 a.p. ? Further, Pandit Sastri is unable to accept this date of Kumarila 
without satisfactory proof, but is willing to accept that Kumarila existed 
during the later part of the seventh century, refuting the view of Dr. K. B. 
Pathak that Kumarila flourished in the 8th century§. 

*qaaarttenisorre citer: | 

aaeq tadeeg a ard fire: Faq I Verse 31. 
aay: aifaettrrarad | Verse 39. = 
ee Cie) last two years studies in Samskrit Mss. Literature by R. G. atin, 


+ Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol II. p. 141. - 
§ Ibid Vol. XI, p. 157 
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In the work Akalanka-charitra it is mentioned that in 700 Vikrama Samvat 
(643 a.p.) there was a great discussion between Akalanka and the Buddhists. 
Pandit Sastri points out that B. Kamta Prasad has taken the date as saka 
700 but it is clear from the Sanskrit verse that Vikram Samvat is referred 
therein*. 

Pandit Sastri holds the view that Akalanka flourished in the middle of 
the 7th century. After criticising the views of B, Kamtaprasad, Dr. Pathak, 
Dr. Bhandarkar, and Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusana as mentioned above, he 
mentions the following evidence regarding the time of Akalanka : 

Siddhasena Gani has written a commentary on the Tattodrtha Bhdsya. 
Siddhasena has mentioned Dharmakirti (7th century). Silanka (9th century) 
has mentioned Siddhasena as Gandhahasti. The date of Siddhasena therefore 

slies between these broad periods. Siddhasena has mentioned the work 
Siddhi-vinischaya of Akalanka in his Tattvdrtha Bhdsya Tika. 

Jinadasa Gani Mahottar composed a Churni on Nisitha-sitra. In a Mss. 
of this work, the date of its composition is mentioned as Saka Samvat 598 
(676 A.v.) Jinadasa has mentioned the work Siddhi-vinischaya of Akalanka. 
So Akalanka cannot have flourished later than 676 a.p. 

Pandit Sastri quotes the following internal evidence from Akalanka’s 
works which may be valuable to ascertain his date. 

Dignaga the celebrated Buddhist philosopher in laying down the definition 
of Pratyaksa Pramana has mentioned that Pratyaksa is ‘Kalpanabodha,’ 
Dharmakirti who was later than Digndga added ‘Adhrdnta’ to it, in defining 
Pratyaksa, Akalanka in his Tattudrtha-rdjavdrtiké has criticised the definition 
of Pratyaksa Pramana as laid down by Digndga. A verse from Dignaga’s 
Praména-samuchchaya has also been quoted by Akalanka.t 

Pandit Sastri is of opinion that as Akalanka has not criticised Dharmakirti’s 
definition of Pramana in his Tattudrtha-réja-vértiké, though he criticised views 
of Dharmakirti in his other works, we may infer that Dharmakirti’s works 
Praménavértikd, Pramana-vinischaya etc. were composed later than Tattodrtha- 
réja-vértika, In Tattodrtha-réja-vartika Akalanka has quoted a verse which is 
said to be the first verse of the Prakarana entitled ‘Santdnantara-siddhi? of 
Dharmakirti.; Pandit Sastri holds the view that as Dharmakirti flourished 
from 635 to 650 s.p., Akalanka’s date can be ascertained from this. 
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Akalanka has also quoted from the work Abhidharmakosa of Vasubandhu.* 

Pandit Sastri concludes from the above that Dharmakirti flourished 
froth 635 to 650 A.p. and that Akalanka lived in the middle of the 7th 
century A.D. 

In my opinion, no great help is derived from the internal evidence namely 
that Akalanka has mentioned Dharmakirti, Vasubandhu or Dignaga. 
There is a view that Vasubandhu and Dignaga were contemporaries. 
Udyotakara in his Npdyavartikd refuted the views of Dignaga while discus- 
sing Prameya of Anuména-Pramaya. Udyotakara has also mentioned 
Dharmakirti and Vinita-deva in Nydyavarlikd. This Udyotakara has been 
mentioned by Subandhu the author of Vasavadattd.t Subandhu was earlier 
than Banabhatta who lived in the court of king Harsavardhana of Kanauj 
(beginning of the 7th century). Banabhatta has praised the work Vasavadatta. 
in his work Harsacharita.t Thus only this much can be mentioned with 
certainty that Dignaga, Dharmakirti and Vasubandhu could not have 
flourished later than the sixth century. Dr. Jacobi says “He (Udyotakara) 
may therefore have flourished in the early part of the sixth century or still 
earlier”S. 

But Vasubandhu and Digndga might have lived long before the 6th 
century A.p. Yuan Chwang who came to Nalanda Vihara in 637 a.. has 
written that within a thousand years from the death or the Nirvana of 
Buddha, Monaratha and his disciple Vasubandhu lived. Thomas Watters 
writes: “According to Yuan-Chwang, Manoratha flourished...within 1,000 
years after the decease of Buddha, This, taking the Chinese reckoning, would 
place the date of the Sastra-master before 150 a.p.”. Samuel Beal in his note 
to the above passage has written that at that time the Chinese Buddhists 
accepted the date of Nirvana of Buddha as 850 B.c. On this calculation 
the date of Vasubandhu will fall in the 2nd century 8.c. Dignaga accordingly 
will be of the same date. 

The commentator Mallinatha has mentioned, while explaining a verse in 
Kalidasa’s Meghadata, that Dignaga was a contemporary of Kalidasa. This 
view has however not been generally accepted. 

It is difficult to lay down definitely as has been done by Pandit Sastri 
that because Akalanka has criticised the definition of only Dignaga and not 
that of Dharmakirti in his Tattvarthardjavartika, we should conclude that 
the work Pramdnavinischaya of Dharmakirti was not then written. In our 
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opinion, it is very unsafe to draw such a conclusion from only this material, 
specially as Pandit Sastri himself shows that Akalanka named his work 
‘Ny@ya-vinischaya’ on the line of Dharmakirti’s Praména-vinischaya and the 
views of Dharmakirti have been refuted in other works of Akalanka. 

Kumirila Bhatta was not referred to in the Nyaya Vartika of Udyotakara. 
This may support the view of Pandit Sastri that Kumérila Bhatta was not 
at least earlier than the 7th century A.D. 

A, B. Keith in his Karma-Mimamsé, pp. 10-11 writes : “Kumiarila’s date 
is determinable within definite limits; he used the Vakyapadiya of Bhartri- 
hari; neither Hieun-Thsang nor It-sing mentions him; he was before Sankara; 
he attacked the Jain theory of an omniscient being as propounded in the 
Apta-mimamsa of Samanta-bhadra, but is not answered by Akalanka in his 
Asfasati which comments on the Apla-mimams@. On the other hand he is 
freely attacked by Vidyananda and Prabhachandra who both lived before 
838 a.v. Vidyananda assures us, doubtless correctly, that he criticised the 
Buddhist Dharmakirti and Prabhakara, on the latter point agreeing with 
the result above arrived from internal evidence. The upper limit is therefore, 
not earlier than 700 A.p. The lower limit depends on his precise chronological 
relation to Sankara and the latter’s exact date. Later tradition, the Sankara- 
vijayas of Madhava and the pseudo-Anandagiri would make him an older 
contemporary, but the interval may have been considerably longer”. 

We agree with the views of Pandit Sastri regarding his conclusion about 
the time of Akalanka so far as materials are available up to the present. 

We have dealt with the date of Akalanka in detail as we have no other 
date for fixing the date of Manikyanandi, who we only know flourished 
later than Akalanka and based his work on Akalanka’s writings. From what 
has already been discussed, we may infer that Manikyanandi flourished 
during the end of the 7th or the beginning of the 8th century Ap. He has 
mentioned the Charvaka school of philosophy as well as the Buddhist, 
Sankhya and Nyaya-vaisesika systems of philosophy and Prabhakara and 
Jaimini. 

il 

Prabhachandra was the most celebrated commentator of Partksdmukham. 
His work is entitled Prameya-kamala-martanda, This Prabhachandra has been 
mentioned by Jinasena in Adipurana (838 a.p.) in the following verse : 

1 praise Prabhachandra the poet whose fame is white as the rays of the 


moon and who has encompassed the whole world by making ‘Chandrodaya’ 
(‘rising of the moon’; another meaning ‘the work entitled ‘Kumudachandrodaya’)* 


| Aaaiqgeeard waned viz ga! 
Sal sealed aa aaah HTT I 


from 815 to 877 a. p. (Early History of India, Page. 328.) 
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Prabhachandra saluted Manikyanandi at the beginning of Prameya- 
kamala-matanda*. 

Prabhachandra’s commentary is specially valuable as it quotes the views 
of various Hindu and Buddhist writers on Nyaya philosophy and criticising 
the same, establishes the Jain view. 

The most widely read commentary of Pariksa-mukham is Prameya-ratnamala, 
The writer of this is Ananta-virya who also wrote commentaries of 
Akalanka’s works, Prabhachandra has mentioned at the beginning of the 
fourth Chapter of his Nydya-kumudachandra that he has been able to study 
and discuss many times through the writings of Anantavirya, the difficult 
expositions of Akalanka imparting a knowledge of all objects in the three 
worldst, Vadiraja Siri in his Nydya-vinschaya-vivarana writes that at every 
step the deep meaning of Akalanka’s writing has been illuminated by the 
writings of Anantavirya like a lamp}. 

Though such a great writer, Anantavirya professed utmost humility in 
saying at the beginning of his commentary on Siddhivinischaya : “‘It is a great 
wonder that even Anantavirya (in another sense ‘one who has infinite * 
power’) is unable to explain fully the meaning of the work of Akalanka”’§. 

In his commentary on Siddhivinifchaya, Anantavirya has mentioned 
Dharmottar, Prajiidkar and Archata. The date of Archata, the author of 
the commentary on Hetu-vindu, is according to Rahula Sankrityayana 
825 a.p. Ananta-virya must have therefore flourished not earlier than the 
9th century A.D. 

In Prameyaratnamalé, Anantavirya has referred to Dharmakirti, Vyasa 
Patanjali, Avadhuta and Manu. He has mentioned the works Apta-pariksa 
Devégamalankara also known as Apta-mimamsé by Samanta-bhadra and 
Naya-chakra. He has quoted from the Vedas and Sankhya-karika of Isvara- 
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Sayana-Madhava in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha while explaining 
Saptabhangi naya of Arhata Darsana has quoted Ananta-virya.* 

Ananta-virya has mentioned Prabhachandra in the beginning of his 
work: “When there is a moon like the work of Prabhachandra, how can 
I resembling a fire-fly expect to be counted ?} 

It is mentioned in the beginning of Prameya-ratna-mala that this 
commentary, ‘Panchika’ on Pariksimukham was composed for study of 
Santisena, at the request of Hirapa the favourite son of Vaijeya. At the 
colophon of this work it is mentioned that Vaijeya was born in the family 
of Vadaripala. His wife was Nanamba who was also known as Revati, 
Prabhavati and Prathitambika. Hirapa was their son. At his request, 
Anantavirya has cleared the meaning of the work of Manikya-nandi.¢ 

Prameyakamalamértanda being a voluminous work and full of discussions 
regarding views of logicians other than Jain logicians, could not easily be 
tackled by those who wanted to learn the subject-matter only of Parik- 
sdmukham. Prameya-ratna-mala satisfied their want, being a shorter and 
simpler work, though it briefly alluded to the views of other logicians wherever 
necessary. Many expositions of this commentary Prameyaratnamala were 
written, Three of these are preserved in Jain Siddhanta Bhavan, Arrah. 

The first is Arthaprakasika. In the verses at the beginning it is mentioned 
that it is written by Panditacharya (no specific name being given). Some 
attribute it (without however any definite proof) to Charukirti, There were 
several Charukirtis and nothing definite can be said as to who really was 
the author of this treatise. The Mangala-charana, the colophon and a 
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portion from the middle of this work have been printed from the Mss, in 
Jain Siddhanta Bhaskara. 

The second is Prameya-raina-mala-lankara. After saluting Akalanka and 
Manikyanandi, the author praises Prabhachandra the author of Prameya- 
kamalamartanda. The author then mentions his name as Charu-kirti and the 
name of the work as Prameyaratnamdlalankara. From the colophon of this work 
we learn that this Charukirti resided in Sravana Belgola (where the world- 
renowed image of Gommatesvara exists) and belonged to Desi Gana. 
Gommatesvara or Vahuvali is saluted in two verses at the end. 

Pandit Bhujavali is of opinion that it is very probable that this 
Charukirti was the author of the same name who composed commentaries 
on Parsvabhyudaya, Chandraprabha kavya, Adipurdna, Yasodharacharita, Neminir- 
vdna etc. The Patt&dhisas of Sravana Belgola are all known by the common 
name of Charukirti. So itis difficult to settle who this particular person was. 

The Mangalacharana, the colophon and some portions from the middle 
of this manuscript have been printed in Jain Siddhanta Bhaskar, Vol. I. 

The third work is Mydyamanidipika. Two Mss. of the work are preserved in 
Jain Siddhanta Bhavan, Arrah, The name of the author is not found in the 
Mss. Pandit Subayya Sastri says that in some palm leaf Mss. of this work, 
the name of the writer is mentioned as Ajitasenacharya. Pandit K. Bhujavali 
Sastri says that this is supported by “Catalogue of Samskrit and Prakrita 
Manuscripts in the Central Provinces, by R.B. Hiralal n.a. Appendix B.” 

The author has made obeisance to Akalanka, Anantavirya, Manikyanandi 
and Prabhachandra in the Mangalacharana of his work*. As regards 
commentaries to Pariksaémukham, he mentions that Prabhachandra wrote an 
exhaustive commentary entitled Prameyakamalamartanda. Though this work 
was suitable to scholars, there was a necessity for a shorter and easier 
commentary. Hirapa Vaisya the son of Vaijeya of the family of Badripala 
requested Ananta-virya to teach Santisena. Anantavirya composed Prameya- 
ratna-mala in these circumstances +. 

A commentary named Prameyd-kanthika on Pariksémukham was written 
by Santivarni. It has not been possible to ascertain details about this 
Santivarni or the probable time When his work was written. There are 
five sections (4%) in this work. Following the Sitras of Pariksamukham 


+ shad arrraciaraad vim forerfeaternfacerera hare 
wen migeaoreragiagen aan sarfate quite aay I 
fae error faferecniisitens.... raraagren: Tare SATA 
qeqaia aiedfs eri ae afaaere. aH aE TATATTAA TT. pe oie 
THAT AAT. TATA 
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the author has refuted the views of other logicians (Bauddha etc.) and 
established the Jain view. A Mss. of this work is preserved in Jain Siddhanta 
Bhavan, Arrah. 

Vadideva Siri (12th century a.p.) composed Pramana-naya-tattvdlokdlankara 
closely following Pariksamukham. Many aphorisms are exactly the same, 
only synonyms being used. In come aphorisms, an attempt is seen to show 
some novelty by giving examples of a different kind but the examples in 
Pariksamukham are more simple and easily understood. In many places 
some extra words have been introduced in aphorisms. 

Hemachandra also wrote his Pramana-mimamsa in aphorisms, though 
Siitra works at such a late period when he flourished were unnecessary. 


IV 


Pariksémukham is divided into six sections (SamuddeSa). In the first 
section Pramana is defined and explained. In the second section two kinds of 
Pramana viz. Pratyaksa and Paroksa are mentioned and Pratyaksa with its 
varieties is described. The third section deals with Paroksa Pramana and its 
subdivisions Smriti, Pratyabhijiana, Tarka, Anumana and Agama, The 
greater portion of this section is devoted to Anumana (inference), the most 
important subject in all logical works. The two varieties of Anumina viz. 
Svartha and Parartha are described in detail. The fourth section treats with 
the subject of Pramana with its two varieties, Sdmanya and Visesa and their 
subdivisions. In the fifth section, the result of Pramina is described. The 
sixth and the last section deals with fallacies. 





12, COSMOLOGY—OLD & NEW 


Tuts wortp of ours is dynamic, not static. It is ever changing and 
progressing in a forward or a backward direction. Like the spokes of a wheel 
the rise and the fall follow in succession. Jain Acharyas have divided the 
cycle of time into Utsarpini and Avsarpini, i. ¢. the time rising and falling 
with a slow serpentine motion, The rise of the sun to the zenith and its fall 
again every evening is teaching this great lesson of Nature. The great civili- 
zations of Rome, Greece and Babylonia, which rose to the highest point of 
glory and are now non-existent, are illustrations in point, The early history 
of modern science shows that the great scientists like Galileo and Bruno 
had, in their search for knowledge, to face insults and suffer tortures at the 
hands of the blind custodians of religion. The times have changed and the 
present is an age of steam and electricity. The very section of society, who 
had done its best to check the development of scientific ideas, is now anxious 
to verify the principles of its religion in the light of modern investigations. 

A word of caution may be sounded at this stage. In order to make a true 
comparative study of one’s religion and the modern science, one should not 
forget the spirit of the modern scientist, The present tendency is to distort 
every fact or religious principle so as to bring it in conformity with the 
theories of science, without knowing that the theories of science are not 
absolute truths but are ever changing. The view-point of our study should 
be to collect those facts which have been verified by the discoveries of science 
and to put forward boldly before the world those problems which do 
not agree with the prevalent scientific conceptions and to await solution, if 
one cannot explain thern himself, Itis a wrong policy to believe that what- 
ever comes from the West is right; whatever is ours is wrong, although it is 
true that the westerners make enquiries with impartial views. But since 
there are limitations to human understanding, the result of enquiries is not 
always correct. 

A present day scientific worker does not work as a Hindu, a Muslim or a 
Jain. The principle of a particular religion may be confirmed or contradicted 
by his discoveries, he does not care. He is a meek seeker after truth. What- 
ever stands the test of sane logic and is verified by experiment is truth in his 
eyes. 
Science may be defined as the “promotion of natural knowledge”, “the 
pursuit of truth,” or “the systematic investigation of the world before us” 
and its claim to be regarded as such is based on the method which it employs 
for the search of knowledge. The first step is to ascertain the facts conn 
with the problem by experimental investigation, for Science recognizes nO 
authority other than Nature. The next step is to classify the facts inorder 
that their significance maybe better appreciated. The third essential step is 
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formulation of a theory or principle to explain the facts, because science is 
emphatically not a catalogue of facts but an attempt to fit them into a 
rational scheme. It is expected of a theory or a principle that it shall be 
capable of experimental verification and shall lead to a search for new 
facts. Thus the journey is continued ever onwards into new realms of 
knowledge. The characteristic feature of this method is that it is constantly 
in touch with experimental facts and that is why science can justly claim to 
be the pursuit of truth. But are the theories of science absolute truths ? No, 
they are not. 

“Science is a series of approximations to the truth; at no stage do we claim 
to have reached finality; any theory is liable to revision in the light of new 
facts..........his is both the joy and inspiration of science that there appears 
to be no end to new knowledge with its interest. Each advance yields a more 
far-reaching and interesting picture of the physical world, while at the same 
time opening up fresh views in the shape of new problems awaiting 
solution.”* 

Leopold Infeld in The World in Modern Science says : 

“Scientific theory is an attempt to form a mental picture of the reality 
which surrounds us. It may a embrance either a narrow or wide range of 
facts and also experimental laws, bringing them into due order. Science is 
not, however, a collection of laws and a haphazard agglomeration of facts. 
Theory, to begin with, binds them together with a common idea, and creates 
a picture of reality from which particular facts follow by a process of logical 
reasoning........ Theory is something more; it is a creative agent, a guide to a 
land of new and unknown phenomena; it shows how to evolve new systems 
and to discover new laws. It draws its life blood from experiments which 
confirm its conclusions. Experiments which conflict with its deductions over- 
throw and destroy it. Experiment is and will always remain the final court 
of appeal deciding the fate of a theory. 

“How do theories arise ? How is our mental picture of the world which 
surrounds us formed and developed ? Do we obtain at first a rough sketch, 
a faint outline, which, as we proceed, gains in clearness and firmness and 
gathers new and bright colours whilst retaining the stamp and character 
of the original outline ? In other words, is the development of a theory 
merely a process of evolution, or do there occur cataclysms, great revolutions 
which in a short space of time transform our whole physical outlook ? 

“In the history of scientific development we discern both these processes 
—the evolutionary and the revolutionary. Evolution is the outcome of the 
collective efforts of generations, of the brilliant successes of illustrious men, 
and of minor but useful labours which serve to amplify our theoretical ideas; 
itis the gradual building up of the structure of science on foundations which 
have already been laid, In the course of evolution great ideas grow-and 








“* A.W. Barton. 
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mature, theory is freed from assumptions, the range of facts which the 
theory covers gradually widens and the originally simple mathematical 
form of the theory becomes at the same time more complicated and 
far-reaching. 

“We shall doubtless never succeed in understanding fully the reality 
which surrounds us. Now-a-days, we are conscious that our feeble efforts 
and unskilled attempts to grasp the laws of Nature become constantly 
outstripped by the complexity of the phenomena observed in the world of 
ours. As a theory develops, there may appear in it some minor flaws which 
may remain unnoticed in the triumphal progress of the theory, only, however, 
to manifest themselves more clearly and menacingly later on. Difficulties of 
this kind, disagreement between deductions from the theory and the results 
of experiment, inconsistencies and even vital contradictions which cannot be 
explained away by the theory—these often contain the seeds of fresh develop- 
ments by making it necessary to enunciate new principles and to re-lay 
the foundation of science. When a theory is frustrated in this manner the 
ground is prepared for a scientific revolution. This is nearly the work of one 
great mind. Such a revolution involves the transfer of problems to a new 
sphere of investigation, it forces us to consider the scientific phenomena in a 
different light, and it lays a fresh foundation upon which we proceed to 
build a new and different world of physics.” 

We give below a typical example to show how the views of science change 
in time: 

“The earth is at rest and the sun moves’ was the view of Ptolemy. 

“The earth moves and the sun is at rest” was the view advanced by 
Copernicus. Which of these two statements is correct ? 

In answer, again we quot from the same work of Leopold Infeld : 

“The verdict of classical physics is clear and definite in favour of the 
second statement (i. ¢., the Copernican view). Is it perhaps possible, is it 
coceivable, that both propositions may be false ? And yet a modern physicist, 
listening to a discussion between supporters of the respective theories of 
Ptolemy and Copernicus might well be tempted to a sceptical smile. The 
theory of relativity has introduced a new factor into science and revealed a 
new aspect of phenomena. It is now known that the question of deciding 
between the Copernican view and that of Ptolemy is pointless and that in 
fact the proposition of both of them have lost their significance. Whether we 
say “the earth moves and the sun is at rest” or “the earth is at rest and the 
sun moves”, in either case we are saying something which really conveys 
nothing. Copernicus’ great discovery is to-day reduced to the modest state- 
ment that in certain cases it is more convenient to relate the motion of 
heavenly bodies to the solar than to the terrestrial system’. ae 

The reader should carefully note down the latest view-point of science on 
this ancient puzzje. The Jaina astronomers held the Ptolemaic view with 
regard to the relative motion between the earth and the sun and uniil lately; 
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before the advent of Prof. Einstein’s theory of Relativity * the Ptolemaic view 
was regarded as absurd and absolutely foolish. Now it has been proclaimed 
that the conception of motion of the earth round the sun is only a matter of 
convenience, rather a matter of mathematical convenience. 

Denton expressed a similar view in Relativity and Commonsense : 

“The relative motion of the members of the solar-system may be 
‘explained’ on the older geo-centric mode and on the other introduced by 
Copernicus. Both are legitimate and give a correct description of the motion 
but the Copernican is far the simpler. Around a fixed earth the sun and 
moon describe almost circular paths but the paths of sun’s planets and of 
their satellites are complex curly lines difficult for the mind to grasp and 
awkward to deal with in calculation while around a fixed sun the more 
important paths are almost circular”. 

Again we notice that the assumption of a fixed earth and the moving sun 
increases the modern mathematician’s difficulties; the ealculations become 
awkward to deal with and hence the Copernican view is preferred, not that 
the older view is incorrect. It is well to remember in this connection the 
words of Dr, Schubring, of Hamburg University (Germany), which he spoke 
on the 30th of January 1928 during the course of alecture delivered at Delhi : 

“He who has a thorough knowledge of the structure of the world cannot 
but admire the inward logic and harmony of Jain ideas. Hand in hand with 
the refined cosmographical ideas goes a high standard of astronomy and 
mathematics. A history of Indian astronomy is not conceivable without 
the famous Siirya Prajftapti.” 

What conclusion can be drawn from the brief considerations given above. 
The answer in the words of Leopold Infeld is ‘‘that all theories in physics, 
like human life, have their beginning and their end. In the twentieth century, 
with its enormous and intensive developments in science, they enjoy for a 


* Einstein’s general theory of Relativity was published in 1915, One interesting story is 
told about the explanation of relativity. 

‘Mrs, Einstein did not understand her husband’s theories. One day she asked, “What 
shall I say is Relativity 2” The thinker replied with an unexpected parable, “When a man 
talks to a pretty girl for an hour it seems to him only a minute, but let him sit on a hot stove 
for only a minute and it is longer than an hour. That is Relativity.” ' 
riba is not as simple as that. The sail! has ig pplertiae prep S in the 

lamental concepts of mass, length, time and space; it has supplied a key to the better 
understanding of the mysteries of the Universe. The size, the mass and, the shape of the 
Universe have been ascertained with the aid of this theory. Here are some of the nok | 
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The radius of the Universe= ll the 
distance in miles which would be covered by a ray of light in one ‘yeat at the rate of 
186,000 miles per second. ‘This number represents the velocity of light. One light-year 
5865696000000 miles. ~ 

The number of electrons in the Universe= 
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time the fullness and joy of life, but their life is short. Our mental picture of 
the universe is constantly undergoing modification and change. Science is 
ever giving it a new shape. Science is not a structure in which only the orna- 
mental details of secondary importance are changing. Such a picture of it 
would be not only sad and dreary, but quite wrong. The joys of creative work 
and the joys of scientific knowledge and of an appreciation of scientific 
principles and laws lie in their eternal youth and change. Change is progress, 
the road upwards leading through error and mistake. We change or modify 
theories in order to bring within their ambit an ever wider range of facts and 
to obtain an ever greater degree of agreement with observation”. 

‘The reader may well note the great contrast between the never changing 
laws of Nature enunciated by the Jain Tirthamkaras and the ever chang- 
ing theories of modern science. In view of this fact, it is never wise to reject 
what at present seems to be contradictory against the theories of science. 
Science is ever sounding the bell : ‘We are beginning to appreciate better, 
and more throughly, how great is the range of our ignorance”. 

“Truth is what the scientist aims at, He finds nothing at rest, nothing 
enduring, in the universe. Not everything is knowable, still less is predictable. 
But the mind of man is capable of grasping and understanding at least a 
part of Creation.”* 

Then there is another important feature introduced in Science by the 
great Theory of Relativity. Einstein has very beautifully differentiated 
between ‘true’ and ‘really true’. To quote his own words— 

“Ts it really true that a moving rod becomes shortened in the direction 
of its motion ? It is not altogether easy to give a plain answer. I think we 
often draw a distinction between what is true and what is really true, A state- 
ment which does not profess to deal with anything except appearances may 
be true +; a statement which is not only true but deals with the realities 
beneath the appearances is really true.” 

According to Einstein, we can know the truth, but not the real truth or 
absolute truth. The following illustration taken from the domain of physics 
will make the point clear : 

Imagine a stationary conductor charged with electricity placed anywhere 
upon the surface of the earth. There exists an electric field round a charged 
conductor. In other words, it means that if any other conductor charged 
with electricity is brought in the neighbourhood of the former, the latter will 
be attracted or répelled§ depending’ upon whether it is charged with the 
opposite kind of electricity or of the same kind. It is well to bear in mind 
that there is no magnetic field round a stationary electric charge, ie a 


”* The Restless Universe by Max Born, Page 278. =! 

+ In the terminology of Jaina Scriptures ‘True’ refers to ST4ETX AT (Vyavahér/Satja) 
and ‘Really True’ refers to FEATS ACA (Nifchayatmak Satya). ; 

§ There are two kinds of electric charges, called the positive and the negative, 
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magnetic compass brought in its neighbourhood would not be deflected by 
it. But as the earth is in motion round its axis, to an observer situated on a 
distant planet, the conductor which is stationary relative to the earth, will 
appear to be in motion. Now we 
have just said that there is no 
magnetic field round a stationary 
electric charge, but a charge in 
motion always gives rise to a 
magnetic field. (See adjoining 
figure) So if the distant observer 





A represents a metal sphere charged 


were to make his measurements on with electricity. ‘The arrow indicates 
the terrestrial conductor he would its motion. Since moving charge is a 
find th f th 4 sort of electric current, it is shown 
ind the presence of the magnetic surrounded bylines of magnetic foree. 


field, It means there is no magnetic 

field round the conductor relative to the observer on the earth, but there is 
a magnetic field round the same conductor with respect to the stellar observer. 
We arrive at the strange conclusion that the charged conductor is giving 
rise to and not giving rise to a magnetic field at the same time. What is the 
absolute truth ? Is there a magnetic field round the conductor or is there 
none ? No answer can be given to this question. Einstein says, ““We can 
only know the relative truth, the Real Truth is known only to the Universal 
Observer.” Universal Observer of Einstein is none else but the Almighty, 
the Ommiscient with infinite powers of knowledge and bliss. 

According to Einstein, even the measurement of Space and Time is 
relative. Says Eddington in the Nature of the Physical World : 

“A fast moving traveller lives more slowly. His cycle of digestion and 
fatigue; the development of his body from youth to age; the watch which 
ticks in his waistcoat pocket; all these must be slowed down in the same 
ratio. If the speed of his travel is very great, we may find that, whilst the 
stay-at-home individual has aged 70 years, the traveller has aged one year.” 

This probably furnishes an explanation of the long age of thousands of 
years enjoyed by Devas* and of the long durations after which hunger is 
excited within them. It is quite possible that the Vimns (aeroplanes) in 
which they live and move are moving with tremendous velocity relatively 
to us, 

‘Thus we see that the truth investigated by science is relative and not 
absolute and its theories are ever liable to change. The reader might well 


* JL. Jaini in the Jaina Hostel Magazine Vol. VII, Number 3, page 10 has observ 
thes ad heed the Jind (between the respiration, feeling of hunger and the age of the 
celestial beings. food interval is 1,000 years and the respiration one fortnight fo every 
Sagar of age. The proportion of food interval to tion is thus, 1 to 24000. He: aia 
observed that if a man lived like a god, we should have a legitimate feng oI ramet 
once in the day. A normal person has 18 respirations to the minute,-or 18 X60 x2#5-258 

in a day, rovghly 24,000, 1 
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ask: “What is the value of science if it does not reveal the reality which 
surrounds us ? How are we to discern, through ever-changing theory, the 
true outline of the world in which we live ?” Remember that science has 
failed to answer these questions. Again in the words of Leopold Infeld, 
“What is the use of introducing these great questions of metaphysics into the 
sphere in which we are only just beginning to appreciate the immense 
complexity of what are seemingly the simplest phenomena of nature ?.... 

Scientific theories arise, develop and perish. They have their span of 
life, with its successes and triumphs, only to give way later to new ideas and 
a new outlook.” 

As has been remarked by Fermor, Asia has not been scientifically asleep 
during the whole of the several millennia before the introduction of modern 
science into India by the Europeans. Researches by oriental scholars into 
the old Sanskrit and Pali texts are gradually bringing to light the valuable 
gems of the cultural heritage of India, The Jains and the Buddhists made 
discoveries of immense value. In fact Dr. N. R. Dhar has attributed the 
intellectual stagnation in India after the 12th century to the decline of 
Buddhism under whose aegis science had considerably developed, About 
the contributions of the Jain thinkers in the field of physics, biology and 
mathematics very little is known to the intelligent public for want of popular 
literature on the subject. The present work is a commentary on the fifth 
chapter of Téttvarthddigama Sutra. *It is an humble attempt to put before the 
English-knowing public the contributions of the Jains in the domain of 
cosmology and atomic physics. It is not an attempt to seek in ancient texts 
the substance of modern theories, as some are likely to think nor is there any 
attempt to bring by forced, distant and misleading analogies the ancient 
discoveries in line with the modern science. The points where the two agree 
and where they do not have been laid bare. 

One is apt to ask: how is the present work going in any way to serve the 
cause of the Jain religion or of science ? My answer is that the present work 
is only one link in the chain. When the chain is complete the world will 
know the peculiar merit of Jain religion, that it has treated not only the 
problems of soul, truth and ahimsd in a rational way but that it deals with 
matter and the physical universe in quite the same manner. With regard 
to the cause of science, some day some physicist, like our eminent Jain 
physicist Dr. D. S. Kothari may take up some prediction of Jain physics, 
work it out mathematically and astonish the world. The ‘animistic’ belief 
of the Jains that the plants are endowed with life has already been demons- 
trated wonderfully by late Sir J. C. Bose, .r.s, Who can say that the develop- 
ment of the mercury-vapour turbines in America is not the outcome of the 
descriptions of the mercury vapour engines occurring in ancient Jain.and 
Buddhist works like the Samardngan Sitradhar and Silpa Samhita ? Not only 

- 
* Supra Book 2, p. 21, ms 
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in America but also in Germany, an attempt was made to replace petrol 
engines by the mercury vapour engines in the aeroplanes. The translation 
of Surya Prajiapti a standard Jain work on astronomy, into the German 
language has elicited high admiration in the West. 

We draw the attention of the scientists towards the following facts 
particularly : 

(i) Jains assert that the size of the universe is fixed (343 cu. rajjus). 
The red shift of the spectral lines must be attributed to some other 
cause, not to the expansion of the universe*. 

(ii) Ether, the medium of motion, cannot be eliminated out of the 
scheme of the universe, It is a non-material medium and all 
attempts to associate physical properties with it are bound to 
fail. 

(iii) Ether is the seat of a stationary system of waves. 

(iv) The field or the medium of rest, through which the forces of 
gravitation and electromagnetism operate, is quite a separate 
reality, non-active and non-material. Its functions cannot be 
usurped by the Space. 

(v) Space without matter and time does not mean void. Space is a 
substance and a reality in itself in which the property of expansion 
inheres, 

Space and time form a mixed continuum and this four-dimen- 

sional continuum forms a finite universe beyond which no particle 

of matter or energy can travel on account of the absence of ether, 

but beyond this finite universe there is an infinite extension of 

pure mathematical space. 

(vii) The postulate that the space becomes warped in the presence of 
matter is unnecessary at least in the explanation of a finite 


(vi. 


universe. 
(viii) According to the Jain view, even the modern atom is a molecule 
(skandha) and Raman effect would be discovered in the atoms 


also some day. 
(ix) According to the laws of union of the elementary grains of energy 
mesotrons, positive and negative, of different masses are possible. 
Many more such ideas will be found dispersed in the main text and in 
Jain literature in general. For instance, it is mentioned in the Gommatsar 
that the shape of a parmayu is hexagonal. A free parmanu can travel with 
a maximum velocity of 14 rajjus per samaya (the unit of time) i.e. it can 


* Zwicky has already given an alternative explanation. According to him when light passes 
a lage ant such a 2 sas, not only iit deflected but it alto deflects the mass to a small 
extent. Thus it loses energy. According to quantum theory, this means a diminution in the 
wave-length i.e. light looks redder or the spectral lines are shifted towards the red. 

It should be remembered that no one has yet seen the atom with eyes. The best.smiérd-| 
scopes fail in this respect. The atom models proposed by the scientists are as much like an! 
atom as a railway map is like the actual railway it represents. call | 
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shoot from one corner of the universe to the other in one samaya, provided 
it does not meet any collision. This is the maximum velocity possible in 
Nature just as, according to Einstein, the velocity of light is the limit. At 
each successive collision the velocity is reduced. The maximum age of a 

“star is given as a little more than one palya (=4'13 x10* years), showing 
that in the life-cycle of a star there are stages of infancy, puberty, old age 
and death corresponding to the modern idea of the evolution of a star. The’ 
modern view is that a star'starts its career in the form of cold cosmic dust, 
gradually and steadily contracts and heats up to very high temperature, 
then flares up as a novae or a supernovae giving out enormous bright light, 
leaves a residue (called a white-dwarf star) which is dark and thus disappears 
from view, a 
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7 7 
Name of Tirthamkara Father | Mother | Birth place | Nakshatra Colour | Age Place of Nirvana Interval to next Emblem 
| | | | Tirthamkara 
= | oy | | | 1 
| } | 
1. Rigabha Nabhi-raja | Marudevi | ‘Ayodhya Uttarasidha | 500 dhanyGolden yellow | 84 lakhs of pirvas | Mount Kailaéa 50 lakhs of crores of sagars | Bull 
2. Ajita-natha | Jita-satru | Vijayadevi | Rohini 450 a) | 72 lakhs of parvas | Mount Parasnatha | 30 ., 5 » | Elephant 
3, Sambhava-natha | Jitari Sena | Sravastt | Parvasidha 400, Sa a hal | er » 10 » » | Horse 
4, Abhinandana-natha| Samvara Siddhartha Ayodhya Punarvasu | 350 Arye epee || nee » Ie» ” > Monkey 
| | | 
5, Sumati-natha Megha-prabha | Sumangala | | Magha | 300. ie nea | S S | 90,000 crores of sagaras | Curlew 
| | | . 
6. Padmaprabhu Dharana | Susima | Kausambi | Chitra | 250 4 35 sytem Pao - 9,000 ,, > Red lotus 
7. Supariva-natha | Supratistha Prithivi Kasi Visakha 200 Be estes rliece z 900s 5 Svastikea 
8. Chandra-prabhu | Mahasena | Laksmana | Chandrapuri_ | Anuradha 150, White 0 carn staid se » 0s > Crescent 
9. Puspadanta Sugriva Rama Kakandi Mala | 100 -> 2a see bess » 9 » ” Dolphin 
10. Sitala-natha Dridharatha Sunanda | Bhadrikapuri | Purvasadha | 90° {Golden yellow| 1,, » » | 2» a | 1 crore, less 100 sagaras. | Wishing- 
| | | | tree 
5 | | | 
11. Sreyamsa-natha | Visnu | Visnudsi | Simha-puri | Sravana es a | 84 lakh years es » 54 sagaras Rhinocete 
| 
12. Vasupiijya ‘Vasupiijya | Vijaya Champa-puri | Satabhisi | 70» | 72, + | Champa-puri BOs Buffalo 
13, Vimala-natha Kritavarman | Suramya | Kampilva | Uttarasidha | 60 » Golden yellow| 60,» Mount Parasnatha |9 Boar 
14. Ananta-natha Simhasen Sarvavasa Ayodhya | Revati C4 Paes 5 A 4» Bear 
15. Dharma-na ai | i | agaras, | Spike- 
a ae Suvratt | Ratna-purt | Purya | 8 =| » [10 » $ = 8 stgaras Nes B palya de ied club 
= } 
16. Santi-natha | Visvasena Achira | Hastina-pura | Bharani 0 sh » Sager = S + palya Deer 
17. Kunthu-natha Surya Sri-devi | =. | Kyittika 35» 4 95,000 years & = 4. palya, less 6,000 crore | He-goat 
| years 
18. Ara-natha Sudarfana Mitra-devi Rohini 90: ae 84, = = 1,000 crores, 1s s| Fish 
» al s 000» oes 
19. Malli-natha. Kumbha Raksita Mithila-puri_ | Asvini 5 ‘ | 55,000 ,, » » 54 lakhs years Waterpot 
20. Muni-suvrata Sumitra Padmavati Black 30,000 ,, ae s 8) sy) te Tortoise 
21. Nami-natha Vijaya Vapra Golden yellow | 10,000, os a Son om Blac gts 
22. Nemi-natha Samudravijaya_| Siva-devi with in- | 1,000 Mount Girnar 84,000 years Conch 
tinge of ~ 
23. Paréva-natha Asvasena Vama ipo, es, ‘Mount Parasnatha 250 years eee 
24, Mahavira Siddhartha Priyakari > | Golden yellow | 72 8 Paya-puri ee 
(Trisala) 


























and then the hair are taken out-@ 1 per 100 years, 
2 Lin Qe 
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